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PREFACE 

This volume is probably the first to present the details of 
what has come to be generally recognized as the new science 
of man-management. While the use of the term science in 
connection with a new, and as yet largely experimental, pro- 
cedure, may be somewhat premature, nevertheless ** scientific 
method" does mark the sounder aspects of practice in this 
field of industrial organization. There is developing a body 
of knowledge, experience, and principles in connection with 
the handling of the working force, and this development is 
going on along increasingly systematized and well-informed 
lines. We have, therefore, at least promising beginnings of 
both a new science and a new art of handling men as pro- 
ducing groups. 

No executive, whatever his role in an organization, can 
afford to work unaware of what has been accomplished within 
recent years in bringing men and managers into closer rela- 
tionships. Young men entering the field of industry, many 
of them some day to be directors of departments and enter- 
prises, would do well to post themselves on the new ideas 
which successful managers are incorporating in their policies 
and practices. We are living in a new time, the most wonder- 
ful the world has ever known. This book aims to interpret 
the meaning of this new time in terms of sound managerial 
practice and initiative. It supplies practical programs of 
action. It shows what is being done to make modern indus- 
trial administration conform to the dominant, humanizing 
ideas of present-day industry. 

V 



vi PREFACE 

One controlling aim may be observed throughout the chap- 
ters: to deal with real things, to show what has been done, 
and done in a large and profitable way. The record is inspir- 
ing. Managers who think out in a broad-visioned way their 
problems of contact with the men whose work they direct 
have found a new interest and incentive in their work. The 
time has come to make their work and views better known. 
What has been accomplished was not easily done. A price 
had to be paid, criticism and possible failure had to be risked. 
The price has been paid, but the results show that the achieve- 
ments were worth the cost. Others who follow, or who strike 
out in new directions along the line of man-management, will 
not have so much uncertainty to face, thanks to courageous 
fore-runners. 

This volume is a manual of the new viewpoint and the new 
practice. It is a guide to new possibilities of co-operation 
between employers and employed. Labor has come into a 
new dignity; management has become a profession. These 
facts spell industrial advance. To render assistance to every 
executive who has anything to say as to the work of others, 
in order that he may carry on his duties in such a way as to 
build up the spirit of organization and team play, is the basic 
aim in the pages which follow. 

In the labor of securing and organizing the material of 
this volume, invaluable assistance in the form of suggestions, 
criticisms, and personal help were generously given by Danid 
Bloomfidd, Philip Davis, and Frederick J. Allen, each a 
specialist of high standing in his particular work. 

Meyer BLOOMiTEii). 
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CHAPTER I 

WOEK AND MEN 

The Human Element. — ^What is the greatest prob- 
lem before an industrial executive? Ask any num- 
ber of managers of large businesses what question 
gives them the most concern, and they will invari- 
ably answer, **The question of men.'' The problem 
of the human element outranks in importance any 
other in industrial organization. 

Methods, machinery, raw material, all sorts of de- 
vices in the way of system and economies may be 
studied, copied, bought and obtained by any man- 
ager, on terms. There is no mystery, no special dif- 
ficulty in securing standard conditions. The price is 
known, the amount of effort measurable. 

Not so with the human element in industry. Good 
men and sound organization cannot be bought in the 
open market. And the qualities which go with the 
right working force and organization are not to be 
had by mere wishing, or even by an outlay of money. 

The most important of all factors in industrial suc- 
cess is the human factor — the greatest of all ad- 
ministrative problems is that concerned with the 
right selection, assignment, training, supervision and 
treatment of men. 

1 



2 LABOR AND COMPENSATION 

A Problem to Study. — ^The importance of this sub- 
ject grows year by year. The very possibility of 
staying afloat, as well as of developing an establish- 
ment, will depend more and more on the quality of 
the working force — the rank and file. 

Given a system of securing the right men and en- 
listing their support, nothing under normal con- 
ditions *can arrest the growth of an organization. 
With such a system lacking, the march is uphill on 
slippery ground studded with rocks. 

Here is what the greatest inventive genius in his- 
tory says on this point. Mr. Thomas A. Edison writes : 

Problems in human engineering will receive during the 
coming years the same genius and attention which the nine- 
teenth century gave to the more material forms of engineer- 
ing. 

We have laid good foundations for industrial prosperity. 
Now we want to assure the happiness and growth of the 
workers through vocational education and vocational guidance 
and wisely managed employment departments. A great field 
for industrial experimentation and statesmanship is opening 
up. 

Every consideration of ordinary business prudence 
suggests concentration on this problem. Moreover, 
the successful advance of organizations which have 
in recent years gone to work on this problem in an 
effective manner compels attention, not to say ad- 
miration. 

Prudence, successful experience, and pressure of 
what we might call the spirit of the times, then, all 
combine to suggest serious interest, intelligent study, 
and informed experimentation in the field of what 
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may be roughly termed the science of man-manage- 
ment. 

Now all this is not a business for sentimentalists. 
Both the art and the science of handling men imply 
an open-mind, willingness and capacity to look facts 
squarely in the face, capacity to draw sound conclu- 
sions, and courage to follow the hints of experience. 

Watching ** Symptoms." — ^Even executives of little 
experience or ability to interpret the meaning of 
events and the trend of the times, are frequently 
aware that the mass of workers are undergoing some 
fundamental change of attitude. 

In times past, say a generation and longer ago, 
the program of an industrial executive covered only 
in an incidental way, if at all, the questions affect- 
ing the well-being, the rights, the needs, the desires 
and the possibilities represented in the working 
force. If an employee was discontented, no matter 
for what reason, he had only one possible solution 
for his problem — quitting. If the management, or 
any minor executive, a foreman, or a gang-boss 
was displeased — ^whatever the cause — discharge was 
the obvious result. Why should the management 
bother,^ when men were glad to get any job? Why 
invite trouble by monkeying with that mysterious 
thing known as human nature, or that more unaccont- 
able force known as employee-nature? The solutions 
were too simple to call for any such idea as a science 
of handling a working force. 

Today disaffection of any sort is to the intelligent 
executive a symptom calling for intelligent diagnosis. 
It may be a danger signal, prompt response to which 
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4 LABOR AND COMPENSATION 

may save an organization, an industry. Symptoms 
do not demand suppression in enlightened practice; 
they demand skill and head work. This is as true 
in management as it is in medicine. 

But disaffection is not the only signal and symp- 
tom of conditions which invites attention. There are 
numberless items in organization all of which chal- 
lenge managerial and organization skill. Trouble 
is only the result of neglect. Wisdom does not wait 
for a break before taking action. That is a negative 
attitude — a most dangerous disqualification in an 
executive. Successful administration, according to 
modern standards, is affirmative, preventive, and con- 
structive. It anticipates, uses foresight, analyzes, 
investigates, compares, interprets, and understands. 
It is guided by facts and a sense of reality, and not by 
prejudices, inertia and outworn phrases. These qual- 
ities are as true of organizations as a whole as they are 
of those who have places of power within them. 

Day by day, in any assemblage of wills and pur- 
poses, which we call an organization, the danger 
posts, signal-flashes, and challenges to constructive 
intelligence are visible to those who have eyes to see. 
One type of mind either ignores them or belittles 
them, another is moved by them to earnest thought 
and action. 

Man-Managem6nt a Growing Science. — ^Now man- 
management is becoming a science and a profession, 
because the new age has instilled in every individual 
worker a sense of self-respect, civic duty, and a phi- 
losophy of industrial relations. 

Not that this philosophy is always clear, articulate 
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or even sound. The point is that the producing unit 
which we call the workingman has a positive view- 
point, an attitude, a state of mind and a body of 
sentiment and ideas definitely influenced by the spirit 
of the time, the literature of the day, the press, the 
legislature, his fellow-workers, and the practice of 
enlightened employers. Wise co-operation with this 
modem force represents the high-water mark of 
good management. 

That the foregoing is not mere theory is demon- 
strated by the wonderful growth in recent years of 
a chain of employment-managers' associations extend- 
ing from Boston to San Francisco. It is also con- 
firmed by the equally marvelous development of func- 
tionalized employment or personnel departments in 
many of the large business and manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the country. 

Indeed, plants and stores employing as few as five 
hundred workers have been as active in attempting 
to solve their man-management problems as have 
those employing ten and twenty times that number. 
The story of what both large and small organiza- 
tions are doing in bringing men and management 
closer together in common tasks is a new chapter 
in our industrial history. 

What Is Welfare Work?— As has already been in- 
timated, the incentive for this development has been 
neither a sentimental notion of management nor a 
wish to offer philanthropy to the worker. Senti- 
mentalism and charity have no place in a business 
organization. They are misapplied most pitifully to 
the American worker willing to earn his own salt. 
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They <;onfuse relationships, befog the duties of the 
organization, and humiliate the men. And on the 
side of management they indicate weakness or 
liability to self-delusion. 

These remarks are not to be construed as implying 
a hostile attitude toward what is generally termed 
welfare work. Such work is a positive good when 
rightly conceived and administered, but It should 
never be regarded as a charity or a concession. 
Either it helps an organization or it doesn't. If it 
helps it is an asset, as it really should be, as much 
as a fireproof and well-lighted building, good ventila- 
tion, a sprinkler system, improved machinery, pro- 
vision against overstrain, and many other features of 
an up-to-date plant. If welfare work is not an asset, 
then it is likely to be given up. In other words, 
whatever an organization does to promote good work, 
stability, and goodwill, counts in favor of good or- 
ganization. Protection of health, freedom from 
worry, good lunch rooms, rest rooms, playgrounds, 
mutual-aid benefits, vacations, and training programs, 
are signs of good management. The absence of these 
provisions is a sign of antiquated management. 

Underlying all welfare work, however, must be an 
organization founded on self-respecting and capable 
attention to the fundamental problem of a progres- 
sive, and growingly responsive and responsible, work- 
ing force — of men and women who find in the work 
they do and in the organization they have attached 
themselves to, increasing incentives to efficiency and 
to the upbuilding of their manhood and womanhood. 

Such purpose implies a new sensitiveness to the 
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coming and going of employees, the process of dis- 
charge and resignation, the leakages of employees — 
in brief, the labor turnover. The prevailing interest 
among employers of the country in this turnover 
problem is not due so much to shortage in the labor 
market as to a realization of the many valuable les- 
sons a manager can learn when he studies the rea- 
sons why men come and go. In studying this con- 
stant shifting of labor, executives have learned some- 
thing about undiscovered wastes, inefficiencies in the 
plan of management, and disqualifications of men 
who hold important executive positions. 

This is one reason for so lively an interest in the 
problem of a stable working force. Another reason is 
of course, appreciation of the fact that nothing so 
promptly promotes good work and right relations as 
a working force interested in staying and forging 
ahead. No organization can thrive on a foundation 
of quicksand. It has been found that waste of 
human material through the irresponsible discharge 
of workers and through their quitting voluntarily, 
causes a positive slowing down, an arrest of neces- 
sary motion. The cost of turnover, then, is found in 
a general and all pervasive inefficiency. It means a 
breakdown of spirit, and a multiplication of many 
kinds of waste. 

A Concrete Case. — The care with which a certain 
great, forward-looking organization is facing its 
duties toward a working force numbering over twelve 
thousand is well shown by the following schedule, 
which the management of one of the world's largest 
metal-mining companies is minutely considering. 
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Every question here given has been placed before a 
responsible executive for him to answer, and the 
answers are gone over at conferences attended by the 
president himself, the general manager, and other im- 
portant officials. 

QUESTIONS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

2%6 Executive Office : 

Is there any book or manuscript, or other form of record, 
which can be consulted by any executive, giving the funda- 
mental policies of the company as regards the handling of 
the employees? 

Has the matter of a ''policy" book been taken up with the 
executives, and their co-operation secured to organize such 
material ? 

Could a committee of the executives be appointed to frame 
for the men in authority a statement of the controlling 
policies? 

How are the executives informed systematically as to what 
the management desires in the way of treatment of the men? 

What check, or control, or follow-up, is there to watch the 
results of each executive's method of building up good re- 
lations? 

What views do the executives have as to the best way of 
promoting loyalty and good will? 

What record is there of individual disciplining, etc., by 
the executives? 

How do the executives differ in the way they tackle the 
question of handling men? 

How well are the executives posted as to the methods used 
elsewhere? 

Is there any system of keeping executives in touch with 
industrial problems? 

What suggestions are being made by the executives in the 
way of furthering the aims of the company as regards con- 
ditions, treatment of men, etc.? 
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Who is responsible for ''maintenance'' of right relations? 
How do the executives instruct their juniors, bosses, cap- 
tains, as to the matters above? 

What instructions have been issued to the employees as to 
the policies of the company? 

How are they followed up ? 

Minor Executives : 

Are there regular conferences of the captains, etc., to post 
them as to the labor policies of the company ? 

What co-operation is secured from the captains in main- 
taining right relations? 

Are the captains rated for their treatment of the men? 
What views have the captains as to the best way of handling 
men? 

What suggestions have the captains made to promote right 
relations? 

Do they freely express themselves as to what adjustments 
need to be made, or enforcement to be secured ? 

What is done to interest them in maintaining good rela- 
tions? What check or abuse of their authority? Ill-treat- 
ment of men, favoritisms, etc.? 

What captains have the most men leave them? For what 
reason? Are the reasons investigated? How? 

What captains have the best record of steady force ? What 
is the explanation? 

What recognition does the company give successful man- 
agers of men? 

Have the captains or other group of executives the right 
to hire and discharge? 

What records are kept of this work? 

Do the captains give employees an insight into the spirit 
and policies of the management? 

Do the captains have aiiy systematic way of learning about 
the needs or troubles, at home or elsewhere, of the men? 

>»e the captains helping them personally in any way? 
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How are captains made — hy promotion, or do they come 
from the outside? 

Is there any conference or organization of the minor execu- 
tives for the purpose of exchanging views, experiences, etc.? 

The Working Force : 

Besides the main office, how can the men make their com- 
plaints, suggestions, etc., without risking the displeasure of 
their immediate superior? 

How are the earnings of the men checked up as to their 
adequacy, fairness, advantage of opportunity, etc.? 

Have the men any suggestion committee, welfare commit- 
tee, etc., along the lines of the safety committee? 

How are the men encouraged to make suggestions of bene- 
fit to the company or the men? 

Is there any bulletin, magazine, or other publication printed 
by or for the men to promote common spirit and co-operation 
in the policies of the company? 

How are the men protected against ill-treatment, under- 
payment, prejudice, discharge? 

What counsel do they receive in the way of thrift, mutual 
benefit? 

How are they encouraged to organize activities of help to 
themselves and their families? 

How are they helped to increase their efficiency and their 
earnings? Is there any definite training or instruction 
scheme ? 

Who gives the instruction? Is it given in the most effi- 
cient way? Would more men be attracted to the work if a 
better plan of initiation could be worked out? 

Can men secure better wages or conditions elsewhere in 
the region? Is there any portion of the men worse off than 
the men doing about the same kind of work elsewhere ? What 
method of getting facts for such comparison is used? 
What further benefits, improvements, advantages, etc., 
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does the company plan for the men in the near or distant 
future ? 

What is the company doing to protect itself against pos- 
sible charges some time of paternalism, autocratic control, 
and similar statements usually made in times of strife? 

What policies are at work or under way which encourage 
the initiative and co-operation of the men? 

Human Stock-TaJdng. — ^Nothing less than such a 
thorough-going human inventory w^ill do. The ques- 
tions above printed, one can readily see, get to the 
root of things. Nothing is taken for granted, no lazy 
assumptions are tolerated. Although success has at- 
tended the administration of this company, its leaders 
are unwilling to let tradition or self-satisfaction cloud 
their judgment or interfere with a clear view of the 
facts. 

The first step, then, in personnel management, in 
establishing genuine contact with the rank and file, 
is to institute a realistic human stock-taking. Every 
organization would do well to devise a schedule suit- 
able to its own purposes. But the making of such a 
schedule calls for the best thought and effort, while 
the answers require the most rigorous scrutiny and 
criticism. 

In the investigation above referred to, the mine 
officials found many valuable and unexpected by- 
products, apart from the benefit of the main inquiry 
as a whole. The very process of inventory focused 
sharp attention on the quality of the executive offi- 
cials, on the quality of the information which they 
habitually obtain, and on the nature of the hurdles 
between the management and the rank and file. The 
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latter could not ordinarily be expected to surmount 
the hurdles when eager to communicate important in- 
formation to headquarters, without a much more 
energetic effort on the part of the management to 
open the channels of contact between workmen and 
bosses all along the line. 

Granted a widespread interest on the part of man- 
agers in the question of the human factor in industry, 
it is clear that a beginning such as has been made by 
this mining company is one of the most promising 
and valuable possible. 

Establishing Contact with the Men.— How shall we 
establish the right sort of contact with our men? 
How can we know our men? These are the vital 
questions every executive asks. 

There is no royal road, no magic means. The same 
hard-headed sense that has been found effective in 
other branches of management is needed here. But 
in addition it is necessary to cast aside tradition, as- 
sumption, and self-complacency. What is needed is 
a fresh facing of facts, a courageous willingness to 
make every exertion to see the truth about the every- 
day working force and the every-day conditions 
which have become too familiar to managers to pre- 
sent any sharp or outstanding features. 

The accomplishment of this end calls for quiet, pains- 
taking, and unrelenting inside investigation, it implies, 
too, the open mind — and a sympathy with men and 
their aspirations. To be impatient with the desires 
of men, however crudely such desires may be ex- 
pressed, or however annoyingly, is to miss a great 
opportunity. Good management brings no cushioned 
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ease. On the contrary, it is steady exertion, and 
counts no cost too great if only truth results. No 
lazy man can ever succeed as a manager. Conceit 
is fatal to organization. No man is so valuable that 
an organization may permit him to dilute or dis- 
color the facts with his personal opinion. 

It might have been wiser to suggest that the man- 
ager make a self -survey before beginning a personnel 
survey. Perhaps this is the first step toward good 
organization. A manager might well settle first of all 
such questions as these: How much do I really care 
about the men on my payroll? What am I willing to 
give them of myself? What will I do for them other 
than what I am forced to do? Do men fear me? Do 
they respect me and my work? Have I the patience 
and good-fellowship to hear their side and credit 
them with motives as good as mine? Would they 
express themselves freely before me? If not, what 
is wrong with me? Would I trust myself and them 
sufficiently to help develop a more co-operative man- 
agement? 

A Man's Task. — The labor market still determines 
to a large extent just what men are available for 
employment. But it is the management which has 
the say as to what kind of organization within the 
establishment there shall be, and what the relations 
of the men to the management shall be — ^in a word, 
what kind of men the employees shall be or sh^U 
appear to be. 

Here is a task, then, for real men. Prevention of 
trouble is good, but promotion of goodwill is better; 
freedom from friction is desirable, but lively inter- 
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change between mutually trusting and alert co- 
workers brings infinitely larger results. 

The field of personnel management is large. All 
sorts of executive capacity is needed if its many 
phases are to be worked out. No one manager, and 
no one plan has covered them all. There is much to 
learn, however, from both present successes and 
failures; from managers both of the old and of the 
new type. 

The art and the science of management, therefore, 
approach the tasks from the angle of preventable 
waste and friction in the human organization, and 
from the angle of experimentation in ways to promote 
organization spirit and the incentives to right rela- 
tionships. 



CHAPTER II 

EMPLOYMENT METHODS 

' 'Inventions" in Industrial Relations.— In consider- 
ing the art and the science of man-management, it is 
important to consider the proofs. It is helpful to know 
theory and general counsel, but it is more helpful 
to look at the actual carrying out of the principles in 
this important field of industrial service. 

A manager will say, *'I believe, of course, in treat- 
ing men well. I want to have as good an organiza- 
tion as any one else. But is it possible to go much 
beyond the lines that past experience has marked 
out?" Here is the rub — ^past experience is the result 
of hard and fast rules, of conditions that no longer 
obtain. Managers do not today use the machinery 
and the production methods of twenty-five years ago, 
any more than they use stage coaches and canal 
boats in a journey from New York to Chicago. One 
of the most important lessons that every successful 
manager has learned, is the necessity of scrapping 
policies and schemes of man-management quite as 
freely as he scraps tools improved upon in the pro- 
cess of inviention. In other words, there is a kind of 
invention going on in the field of industrial relations 
which, though not recorded in the Patent Office, is 
quite as real and effective, and at times as revolu- 

15 
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tionary, as is any product of the inventive skill of 
American craftsmen. The necessity of keeping in 
touch with inventions in the ^^human-relations'' field, 
constitutes a new demand upon the modern executive. 
Moreover, this field has grown to large proportions, 
and offers hints and lessons of far-reaching import- 
ance. 

Lessons from Various Fields. — ^It is the privilege 
and the pleasure of the broad-minded executive to 
look for help wherever it may be found. He does not 
limit his search to his own field of work. If sugges- 
tions may be had from industries quite different from 
his own, he gladly makes use of them, irrespective of 
their source. A machine shop, though facing prob- 
lems altogether different from that of a department 
store, may yet obtain from department store manage- 
ment a clue that will be of value. The president of a 
great street-railway corporation some time ago asked 
an investigator of industrial matters to report to him 
on every item in labor-management which came to 
his notice, no matter in what field. ^^It is your busi- 
ness to tell me of anything that is being done,'' he 
said, ^^and mine to use my judgment as to how far 
we can apply the methods to our own company." 
This surely was a fair division of labor. 

Therefore, in describing the methods used, I pro- 
pose to state the record of achievement in the various 
fields of man-management, in order that the fullest 
possible benefit may be derived. 

The department store, for example, has worked out, 
and is still working out, such significant methods in 
the handling of employees, that no manager, what- 
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ever may be the nature of his work, can afford to 
remain uninformed in this respect. As a matter of 
fact, many corporations in the manufacturing field 
acknowledge their indebtedness to the leaders in 
department-store practice for important ideas in their 
own labor policies. But besides department stores, 
insurance companies, railroads, and even institutions 
of a semi-business or non-commercial character — 
like universities — oftentimes have much to impart 
with respect to the proper procedure in man-manage- 
ment. 

Edison Company's Personnel Work. — ^The Thomas 
A. Edison Company of West Orange has one of the 
best organized personnel and employment depart- 
ments in the country. An Edison Guide Book — a 
small pocket-size publication — ^is given to each em- 
ployee in order that he may clearly understand the 
personnel work of the firm and lend his hearty co- 
operation. This book contains some valuable sug- 
gestions to executives who wish to provide their 
working force with a knowledge of the controlling 
policies and the dominating spirt of an organization, 
some of which are reprinted here. 

Purpose : We want all Edison people to become acquainted 
with our ideas, methods and policies and to feel at home. 
This little guide book is issued to help you to that end. 

You are a part of a big organization and we want you to 
feel that we are interested in every individual associated with 
us. 

Starting Work: Individuals engaged should report at the 
time and place as instructed at Employment Office. If the 
work you are to do is simple you will probably be put on it 
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at once. If it requires skill, you will be instructed to watch 
a skilled workman until you have gained a good general idea 
of how it is to be done, or you wiU be instructed by foreman, 
or in such other manner as he may direct. Remember that 
time and patience are required to learn any operation. Dur- 
ing the first day, do not take notice of Jiow many times you 
do an operation, but rather strive to do it as well as you can. 
Our most successful workmen are those who first used their 
skill to turn out a good piece of work and acquired their speed 
afterwards. Remember that the foreman is here to help you 
over the rough places by helpful hints and instructions. He 
is ready and willing to help you with any of your difficulties 
if you will only make your wants known to him. Do not 
forget, if you find your progress slow and the outlook dis- 
couraging, that the skillful men have been through the same 
experience that you are now going through. They showed 
their perseverance and grit and are now earning good wages. 
Stick to it hard the first few days, learn the whys and where- 
fores of your job and the speed will follow naturally. 

Holidays: The following legal holidays will be observed, 
except where the Management may otherwise designate: 
New Year's, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Night forces will be instructed as to reporting for work on 
the above named holidays. 

Factory Hours : The regular factory hours shall be as fol- 
lows, except where the management may otherwise designate : 

Day Forces: 7:00 A. M. to 12:00 Noon and 1:00 P. M. 
to 6 :00 P. M. 

Night Forces: 6:15 P. M. to Midnight and 12:30 A. M. 
to 6 :45 A. M. 

Clock Cards: Hing **IN" when entering in the morning; 
ring *'OUT" at lunch time; again ring *'IN'* when returning 
from lunch, and ring ' ' OUT ' ' at closing time. For over-time 
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turn the indicator to proper position and ring **IN" when 
starting the over-time and **OUT'' when the over-time is 
completed. Always see that your clock card is properly 
punched when entering or leaving and that it is properly 
placed in the rack. 

At leaving time women may ring *'OUT" at five minutes 
before the regular closing hour, provided they immediately 
obtain their wraps and proceed direct from the premises. 
This also applies at lunch time, with the exception that they 
are not required to leave the premises. 

Badges : In order that you may have proper identification 
the standard badge of your department or division will be 

issued to you when you start work on your second day. When 

you come in to start your second day call at the Employment 

Office a few minutes before starting time and your regular 

badge will be issued to you. Your **Pass For First Day" 

should be turned in at that time. 

A receipt will be taken for the badge and a charge of one 
loUar made if it is not returned. 

The badge at all times remains the property of the com- 
pany and is not to be transferred to any one. 

Your badge is to be worn on left side on level with arm pits. 

If you leave your badge at home through oversight a pass 
for one day only will be issued to you at the Employment 
Office. If this occurs a second time you will be expected to 
return home on your own time to get it. 

If you are transferred to another department your old 
badge should be returned in at the Employment Office and 
a new one will be issued to you. 

If you lose your badge notify the Employment Office at 
once either in person or through your foreman. 

Badges found in the possession of anyone other than the 
person to whom issued at the Employment Office will be taken 
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up by the watchman or gateman. Do not allow anyone to 
use yours. 

Your badge will admit you to the Employment Office at 
any time. 

Passes: At the time you are engaged at the Employment 
Office you will be handed a pass in duplicate. One portion 
of it will be taken up when you report for work the first day. 
The other portion is to be presented at the Employment 
Office when you call for your regular badge at the start of the 
second day. 

Overtime Pass : This will be handed you by your Foreman 
and will be taken up by gateman when you enter to start the 
overtime. 

Package Pass. When you wish to take a package away 
from the plant your Foreman will take the package and hand 
you a duplicate of the pass which is attached to the package. 
You can obtain the package at the Gate by presenting your 
duplicate pass. 

Exit Pass. In case it is necessary for you to leave through 
A regular exit at any time except at regular leaving time a 
special pass will be issued to you by your Foreman. 

Absence : If you find it necessary to be absent, notify your 
3reman in advance. This will enable him to make plans for 
taking care of the work and the company will appreciate your 
consideration. If sickness or any other emergency prevents 
your reporting for work notify your foreman through a fel- 
low workman or have someone telephone the Employment 
Office. If telephone is not convenient send a letter or post 
card. If absent from work more than three consecutive days, 
without having consulted your foreman or notifying the Em- 
ploment Office your name may be dropped from the pay roll. 
If you are absent for two or more days on account of sickness 
or for a reason not known to the company call at the Em- 
ployment Office when returning. The office is open from 
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6.45 A. M. to 6 :30 P. M. This does not mean that you must 
be re-employed but simply that the management is carrying 
out its policy of keeping closely in touch with the interests 
of each individual associated with it. You will be reinstated 
in such cases if the position has not been permanently filled, 
and in any event your call at the Employment Office will 
enable us to do everything possible for you, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

If necessary to stop work or leave the factory during work- 
ing hours, consult your foreman who may issue pass which 
must be deposited with the gate keeper at the time you leave 
the factory premises. 

Payment of Wages : Wages will be paid only upon the pres- 
entation of the clock coupon signed, (or, where the clock cou- 
pon is not used, your identification card), — ^at the regular 
pay roU time and place. See your foreman for further in- 
formation as to the pay day for your Department. 

You must not execute any assignment of wages, nor any 
power of attorney authorizing someone else to execute an as- 
signment of your wages. 

Transfers : In view of the fact that a centralized Depart- 
ment has been established for action on matters affecting in- 
dividuals associated with the Edison Interests, those wishing 
to be transferred from one Department or Division to any 
other Department or Division should first take the matter up 
with their foreman. He will co-operate with the Division 
Manager and the Personnel Service Department to the end 
that proper consideration be given your request. Do not leave 
your position with the expectation of going to another in 
some other Department or Division of the Edison Interests 
unless you have arranged to do so in the manner above out- 
lined. 

Promotions: It is the policy of the Edison Interests to 
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fill higher positions wherever possible with men taken from 
within the organization. 

Resignations : In case you contemplate leaving the employ 
of the Edison Interests, notify your foreman one week in 
advance. In addition to this you are expected to call at the 
Employment Office for an interview. Authority to pay final 
wages will not be issued until this interview has taken place. 
Whatever wages may be due will then be paid at the regular 
time and place. 

Recommendations: Letters of recommendation are not is- 
sued to persons who leave the service of the Edison Interests. 
However, any inquiries made concerning those formerly affili- 
ated with the Edison Interests will be gladly answered by 
the Personnel Service Department. 

After you have become familiar with the work, and if you 
have decided that you like to work with the Edison Interests, 
you may recommend friends and acquaintances whom you 
know to be thoroughly qualified for a position with these 
Interests — ^using Form No. 1658, which may be obtained from 
your foreman, or at the Employment Office of the Personnel 
Service Department. 

Accidents : Always be on watch to prevent accidents. Im- 
mediately send in suggestion for any accident-prevention 
device or precaution which you may observe. 

In the event you are injured, report it to your foreman 
immediately, no matter whether you consider it trifling or 
not. Disregard of this may result in serious permanent in- 
jury to yourself and incapacity for work. If any other per- 
son nearby needs attention and is unable to make request, 
notify foreman promptly. 

Accident reports of all cases will be sent by foremen or 
Division Managers to Personnel Service Department. 

The Edison Interests will not accept bills for service ren- 
dered any person on account of sickness or accident, unless 
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such expenses are properly authorized in advance by the 
Health Service Department. 

On account of danger from machinery, etc., women must 
not allow their hair to hang loosely. 

Dispensaries: Dispensaries have been provided, where, in 
case of accident or serious illness persons associated with the 
Edison Interests will be given first aid treatment free of 
charge. 

Fire : If you discover a fire, ring the nearest fire box and 
then upon arrival of the proper authorities direct them to the 
fire. If you discover a fire in another building some distance 
away from you call the telephone operator and state the 
location of the fire. 

Fire Drill Instructions: Fire drills are for the safety of 
all, and you should assist in successfully conducting the drills, 
realizing that your own safety is greatly increased thereby. 
The strong should assist the weak. 

Organization of Fire Brigade: Your foreman is in im- 
mediate command when the fire alarm signal sounds. Floor 
Captains are in direct control of each floor and their instruc- 
tions should be carefully followed. Floor Captains will desig- 
nate when and by what doors you are to leave the building. 
Wait until you receive his command to march. Follow your 
aisle leader. 

When Alarm Sounds : Stop work ; shut oflf power ; stop ma- 
chines; shut off gas and other open flames; close doors and 
windows opening upon or under fire escapes; put chairs, 
tools and other obstructions on top of or under benches to 
clear the passageway; form line promptly (in column of 
twos) with the front of the column facing the usual exit aisle 
— ^with women in f ront-^and wait the word of command from 
the Floor Captain. 

At Command to March: March in a rapid, orderly man- 
ner from building, two abreast as instructed, not crowding 
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upon the couple immediately in front of you — ^following your 
aisle leaders. Preserve the interval in the line between your- 
self and the couple in front of you. Retain formation until 
dismissed, or the line is returned to building. Women al- 
ways have the right of way. 

In Case of Fire : 

DonH run; 
DonH lag behind; 
Don't break up columns; 
Don't laugh or talk; 

Don't scream or make unnecessary noise; 
Don't cause confusion; 
Don't remain in toilet or dressing rooms; 
Don't return for your clothing; 
Don't try to use elevators; 

Don't attempt to leave the building except in accordance 
with the fire drill regulations ; 
Don't fail to assist in carrying out instructions. 

Grievances : It is the policy of the Edison Interests to deal 
justly and equitably with every individual associated with 
any of the various Divisions and Departments of the organi- 
zation. In the event that you feel you have a grievance take 
the same up with the head of your Department. Then if you 
should still feel that you have not secured justice, take the mat- 
ter up at the Employment Office. The Personnel Service De- 
partment will make such further investigations and recom- 
mendations to the proper officers as shall assist you in obtain- 
ing a satisfactory hearing and a just decision of your case. 

Personal Deportment : Spitting on the floors or in any place 
except into the cuspidors provided for that purpose, is pro- 
hibited. 

Smoking on the factory premises is prohibited under state 
laws. 
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Drinking of liquor in any form, whether done during work- 
ing hours or at other times will not be tolerated, and any 
employee so doing will not be retained. 

Always be courteous and have consideration for the rights 
and privileges of others. 

Clean and Orderly Condition of Premises : In order that 
working conditions may be the best possible, it is necessary 
that you do your part in seeing that the premises are at all 
times kept clean and in good order. 

Marking walls or defacing buildings is positively pro- 
hibited. 

Waste material, oily waste, garbage, waste paper, etc., 
should be put in the containers provided for that purpose 
and must not, in any case, be thrown about the premises. 
Your failure to follow instructions in this respect increases the 
fire hazard and may endanger the lives of everyone nearby. 

Throwing waste, garbage, papers or other objects from 
factory windows must not be indulged in. It is dangerous to 
persons passing the buildings. 

Avoid running through the factory buildings. The prac- 
tice is dangerous to yourself as well as others. 

The space leading to each fire escape or fire extinguisher 
must be kept clear of all obstruction. Fire doors on elevator 
shafts must be kept closed except when elevators are being 
loaded or unloaded. 

The entrance leading to and from hallways should at all 
times be kept clear and unobstructed. Trucks must not be 
left standing in the halls or passageways. If elevator is not 
immediately available, trucks should be placed in the vicinity 
of the elevator but in such manner as to leave the hallways 
clear and unobstructed. 

Tools : A charge will be made against you for all tools and 
supplies which you receive from the Tool Eoom. 
To receive full pay when leaving the employ of the Edison 
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Interests, the ''Eeturn'' (Form No. 1657) to Personnel Serv- 
ice Department must indicate that you have turned in aU 
tools, checks and other Company property. The proper charge 
will be assessed for each article not returned. 

Use of Elevators: The elevators in the factory buildings 
are intended for transporting freight only, and should not 
be used except when operating hand truck or taking goods 
from one floor to another. 

Officials: Organization charts are posted in the offices of 
various Divisions and Departments which clearly show officers 
and executives responsible for the different lines of activity. 
Consult your Foreman in case you wish information on this 
subject and a chart is not conveniently located for your ex- 
amination or apply at the Employment Office. 

Suggestions: The management is at all times glad to re- 
ceive suggestions of any nature from you, and boxes for these 
suggestions have been placed at convenient places through- 
out the buildings. Your hearty co-operation in this respect 
is solicited. We should all work together in improving men, 
methods and machines. 

General Instructions: Be at your Department and ready 
for work at the regular starting time. 

Loitering in the halls, toilets, or on stairways, etc., is not 
permitted at any time. 

Visitors on personal matters are not allowed during work- 
ing hours. 

Do not visit any person in any Division or Department at 
any time except on Company business. 

Telephone messages of a personal nature will be delivered 
only in cases of urgent necessity. All messages of this kind 
may come through the Employment Office. 

Beer or liquors are forbidden, at all times, on the premises. 

Gambling of any kind is forbidden, at all times, on the 
premises. 
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Promptly notify the Employment Office of any change in 
your address. 

Read the Bulletins posted in your Department. 

Visitors will not be permitted into the plants of the vari- 
ous Divisions without a suitable pass properly signed. 

Soliciting for private enterprise, charity or sale of tickets 
for raffles, entertainments, etc., will not be permitted at any 
time. 

READ— THEN SIGN!! 

Upon entering the Edison employ, I realize that there are 
certain definite things I ought to consider, to avoid accident 
or injury to myself. I realize that injury will not only keep 
me from work, but cause me to lose money and prove a hard- 
ship to my family and to those dear to me. 

It is with this thought in mind that I hereby agree that : 

I will wear goggles while operating grinding machines or 
other machines where I am liable to eye injury from dirt and 
flying chips. 

I will use all safety devices and will call the attention of a 
fellow worker to his failure to use them. 

I will not use a defective tool or machine but will call the 
foreman's attention to it at once. 

I will not clean my machine while it is in motion nor at- 
tempt to remove tools or materials until the machine has 
stopped. 

I will not fool with electrical apparatus or air hose, nor 
play dangerous practical jokes on my fellow workmen or al- 
low anyone else to do so if I can prevent it. 

I will not use defective chains or hooks, rickety scaffolds, 
weak or broken ladders or those not provided with spikes. 

I will turn down or remove all upstanding nails or spikes 
that I may see. 

I will never allow anything to stand in an aisle or passage* 
way so as to obstruct it. 
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I will be careful in handling material and will not allow 
it to be moved unless chains are properly attached or the ma- 
terial properly loaded on trucks. 

I will wear close fitting over-clothes and will not wear a 
necktie unless it is confined beneath my jumper. 

I will not wear gloves around revolving machinery unless 
the fingers are cut down to the second knuckle. 

I will report at the Dispensary to receive treatment for all 
injuries however slight may be their nature. 

I will do everything within my power to make the Safety 
First Movement a Success, Because I Know that I am the 
One to be Benefited Most. 

Signed 

Commonwealth Steel Company. — The Common- 
wealth Steel Company, of St. Louis, with its working 
force of over three thousand men, is noted for its 
so-called Good Fellowship Club. Clarence H. Howard, 
President of the Commonwealth Steel Company of 
St. Louis, conceived the idea of inaugurating welfare 
work among the employees at the steel plant, ten 
years ago, and thus laid the foundation for what has 
since grown to be one of the most successful co-oper- 
ative schemes in this country. The Good Fellowship 
Club of the Commonwealth Steel Company, with its 
more than 1,000 earnest members, its splendid new 
clubhouse, and its indomitable spirit of **get to- 
gether, ^ ' has shown that employer and employee need 
only to be fully informed of each other ^s problems 
to insure avoidance of disputes. 

About the first thing President Howard did was 
to inquire about the young men in the plant. He 
wished to know whether they liked the work, and 
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whether they were in the right places in tie shops 
to work out their ambitions. The young men were 
at first a bit bashful in the presence of **the big 
boss,'^ but as soon as they found that he was talking 
with them, and not at them, they became quite con- 
fidential. As a result of his information Mr. Howard 
formed the Good Fellowship Club, and at once started 
a night school to complete the education of employees 
who had been forced to go to work young. 

Volunteer instructors from the drafting rooms gave 
lessons in drawing and mathematics. Later the at- 
tendance grew, and the company hired experts to 
teach. It was found, however, that the young men, 
after a hard day's work, were fatigued and could 
not get the full benefit of the courses. Finally a day 
school was established, and every young man in the 
plant not yet twenty-two years old was put into the 
school one morning or one afternoon each week, dur- 
ing which time he was paid as though he were work- 
ing for the company and not for himself. There are 
now about 120 men getting the advantage of the 
school, and the results are said to have been beyond 
expectations. 

There is a bit of real Americanism in the fact that 
the only requirement to enroll for the courses is the 
ability to read and write the English language. In 
addition to the technical branch of the school, a 
complete course in commerce is given for the clerical 
force. Employees are graduated after a course of 
four years. 

About 35 per cent of the Commonwealth em- 
ployees are foreigners, and the problem of how to get 
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into intimate touch with them was difficult, as the 
men were suspicious of the company ^s intentions. In 
an attempt to solve the question, an expert in wel- 
fare work was employed, who went to board with a 
family in the foreign settlement. Educational meet- 
ings were organized and the people were taught that 
the true American spirit was co-operation. A short 
time ago a committee of foreigners went to officials 
of the Steel Company, and said that ** Hungry Hol- 
low,^' as the settlement was called, didn't seem to 
fit their neighborhood any longer; they thought that 
** Lincoln Place, '^ was more in keeping with their 
new ideals. Later a school for foreigners was estab- 
lished, with all academic subjects in the course. 
Special stress, however, is laid upon instruction in 
methods for safety while at work. 

One thing that has pleased the men is the method 
of employ and discharge in operation at the plant. 
When a man makes application for employment, he 
is rigidly examined as to his ability. This is done 
to protect the men already at work, and to provide 
that they shall not have to bear the burden of work- 
ing with men not as skillful as themeselves. If the 
applicant proves his fitness he is examined by a 
physician, and if his health is good he is hired. This 
medical examination works against the introduction 
of diseases to other workmen. No man is ever 
" fired. ^^ If complaint is made about him, the charges 
are laid before a committee, and the continued em- 
ployment or discharge of the man rests solely upon 
the committee's decision. 

In order to bring to the men realization that their 
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own prosperity depends upon the manner of service 
they give, a prize system has been put into effect. 
Under the system, the entire administrative force of 
a shop receives a percentage of their monthly sal- 
aries, if the shop record in efficiency, safety, and pro- 
duction justifies it. This has aroused a joint interest, 
and the workers have come to feel that they are, in 
fact, partners in their employer's success. 

The question of safety has received attention by 
the installation of a well-equipped laboratory, with a 
surgeon in constant attendance, at the plant. To im- 
press the importance of care, lectures on safety are 
given frequently. The company's desire to have the 
worker united with the officials in all matters of 
mutual interest, is further exhibited in the safety 
work. Boxes have been placed all over the plant, 
and employees drop suggestions into them. For the 
best suggestions a monthly prize of $10 is awarded. 

The Board of Governors of the Fellowship Club — 
all workmen — some time ago came to the conclusion 
that the plant needed a restaurant. They referred 
the matter to the company, and the Fellowship 
Eestaurant was the result. 

Since its establishment the restaurant has served 
1200 meals a day. Quick service is given, and even 
when the noon-hour rush is at its greatest the men 
are seated and served in exactly six minutes. Music, 
occasionally by the employees' band, goes with all the 
meals. 

Separate from, but adjoining, the restaurant is a 
lunchroom, where the same type of equipment as is 
in the main dining room has been installed. Here 
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the man who prefers to carry his own lunch is pro- 
vided for, and on gas plates he may heat beverages. 

In connection with the welfare work the Good Fel- 
lowship Club issues a periodical called The Common- 
wealther, which chronicles all the happenings of the 
plant. There aren't any prosy, **better-than-thou'' 
editorials in The Commonwealther. But there are 
stories about the basebaseball club, the glee club, and 
intimate personal notes that show how deeply and 
earnestly the workers have entered into the latest 
phase of the relations between labor and capital. 

United Shoe Machinery Company. — There is a great 
industrial organization in Beverly, Massachusetts, 
which apparently has solved the problem of just how 
to contribute generously to the welfare of the worker 
and yet leave to him his self-reliance. The organ- 
ization is itself typically American, the outgrowth of 
American genius and constructive ability. It has a 
huge plant consisting of sixteen buildings, with a 
floor space of 924,000 square feet — over twenty-one 
acres. Within its buildings are marshalled, each day, 
over 4500 workers, the majority of them highly 
skilled, who turn out the most efficient and intricate 
machinery known to industry — ^machinery for making 
shoes. These workers grade high in the economic 
world. 

When the United Shoe Machinery Company built 
this great factory it had in view not only the erec- 
tion of an industrial plant, but also the creation of a 
healthful environment for the men and women in its 
employ. Instead of setting its factory in the midst 
of a thickly populated community, the company chose 
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a spot near the seashore, in a beautiful rolling 
country where in a tract of three hundred acres there 
would be ample opportunity for wholesome surround- 
ings and the development of advanced ideas. 

The officials of the company did not set out to 
establish a ** model community," or to undertake 
anything which would be paternalistic or commun- 
istic in its nature. They felt that their employees, 
so far as possible, should own their own homes, and 
from the beginning they have stood ready to facili- 
tate this object so far as they were able to without 
going into the real estate business or making heads 
of families feel that the retention of their homes 
might be affected in any way by their continuance 
in the company ^s employ. 

Having given their factory such a setting, the 
company's officials determined to place in the way of 
its employees the social and economic advantages 
which the inhabitants of a well-ordered industrial 
community should enjoy. 

They did not undertake to direct the pleasures or 
the thrift of those to whom they paid wages, but 
transferred to them the responsibility of working out 
their own destiny, exercising only such a supervisory 
care as might be deemed essential to orderly develop- 
ment. 

The employees have a mutual relief association that 
does things. The fees are nominal, and graduated 
according to the earning capacity of the members, 
the largest fee being paid by the employee who earns 
twenty-one cents an hour or over, while the youngster 
making less than seven and one-half cents pays his 
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few cents each month, and is entitled to a substantial 
financial assistance in time of illness or other physical 
distress. The company, in order that the affairs of 
the association may be carefully and systematically 
administered, pays the salary of a secretary^ who 
spends all of his time keeping the business side of 
the society in order. 

In Massachusetts there are in force, according to 
the most recent report of the State savings-bank 
officials, 2521 savings-bank insurance policies, and of 
this number about one-sixth, or 402 policies, are held 
by the thrifty employees at this Beverly plant. The 
limit allowed to each policy under this form is $500, 
and as the Beverly employees hold an aggregate of 
$201,000, it is a simple process of arithmetic to show 
that the average is over $490. This is not surprising 
when it is borne in mind that the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company was almost the first in the United 
States to inaugurate this form of benefit, and that its. 
advantages have been consistently impressed upon 
those for whom it is intended. 

One of the best equipped hospital emergency plants 
in the country has been set up in one of the build- 
ings, and whenever one of the employees is stricken, 
he or she is quickly carried to the emergency room, 
where prompt professional treatment is administered, 
and where everything is done for comfort and re- 
lief. If the injury or illness is of a minor nature, 
the victim is cared for in the little hospital, but if 
of a serious character the patient is taken to the 
Beverly hospital and cared for at the expense of the 
company. 
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Considering the number of employees and the great 
quantity of machinery used in the various operations, 
the casualties are infrequent. The corporation has 
spent great sums in preventive measures. The dan- 
gerous sections are guarded by covers, and powerful 
fans drive the dust from the grinding machines up- 
ward and away from the worker. The State inspec- 
tors have frequently congratulated the administrative 
force because of the measures taken to prevent in- 
juries to employees, the equipment being much more 
complete and costly than the safeguards prescribed 
by the statute. 

In an exhaustive article on Machine Shop Acci- 
dents, €t writer in ** American Machinist" made 
the following interesting comments on the condi- 
tions that he discovered on a visit to the Beverly 
factory: 

The structural and equipment conditions are much better 
than the average of machine-shop conditions as they exist 
today throughout this country. Furthermore, the State of 
Massachusetts has done as much as, if not more than, any 
other State in the Union in passing laws regulating factory 
conditions. These laws cannot be looked upon from any 
other viewpoint than one of approval. Thus, the existing 
machine-shop conditions are among the best that can be found 
in this country today, both because of the buildings, the at- 
titude of the management, and the carrying out of beneficient 
State laws. These conditions must have a tendency to re- 
duce the number of accidents per unit number of employees, 
and may produce a ratio of the number of accidents per year 
to the number of employees that is somewhat less than a simi- 
lar ratio from all of the machine shops of this country, pro- 
vided the latter figures could be obtained. 
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In accordance with the firm policy of the corpor- 
ation, i.e., not to meddle with the affairs of the em- 
ployees, the club house — which cost thousands of 
dollars, and which is as complete in its appointments 
as any other country club house — was turned over to 
the United Shoe Machinery Athletic Association with- 
out any * * strings attached. ' ' This Association, which 
now includes more than 1100 members, has a rule to 
the effect that persons who do not work for the com- 
pany may become members. The result is that the 
employees are able to share their recreation with the 
townspeople and their neighbors. But as a safeguard 
against indiscriminate selection, and to prevent non- 
employees from influencing the policy of the organ- 
ization, a by-law provides that at no time shall more 
than 25 per cent of the total membership be out- 
siders. 

The clubhouse faces directly upon an ideal stretch 
of land, which has been largely used for athletics, 
and which in the future will be given over even more 
fully to this form of recreation. Inside there are a 
theater and auditorium, a library, locker rooms, bowl- 
ing alleys, and cosy little rooms for the women, who 
find them both comfortable and convenient. 

There are various divisions of the athletic asso- 
ciation. The gun club, composed of eighty members, 
has an excellent range for trap and target shooting. 
This is situated at a remote section of the grounds, 
for the sake of safety. The baseball division has a 
membership of thirty-five; the motor boat division 
comprises forty members; the soccer-football coterie 
claims twenty-five or more; and the cricket-team, 
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fifty. All the sports represented by this list have 
been participated in for several years past, but from 
now on they will be better centralized and regulated. 
Each of the various athletic divisions has its own 
offices, and can do about as it pleases, although the 
main association must pass upon the final action 
taken by any one of them. 

There is also a band made up of employees of the 
company, which is in demand at all times partly 
because it plays very well indeed, and partly be- 
cause the uniforms are natty. There is a chorus of 
excellent voices, which sometimes gives joint eon- 
certs with the band. 

There are attractive little gardens, where fifty or 
more employees grow vegetables. The plowing, har- 
rowing, and fertilizing are done by the Company, 
which also provides seed. 

Best of all, there is provision for the future of the 
boys. For the instruction of the youngsters who will 
one day be the inventors and trained machanics at 
this ideal plant, the company, in conjunction with the 
State of Massachusetts and the City of Beverly, has 
established what is said to be the first successful 
school for mechanics in the United States. Two 
groups, each containing thirty-five boys, alternate 
between the factory and the Beverly High School. 
The Company furnishes all materials and keeps the 
accounts. The boys are paid one half the price that 
would be paid to men performing the same tasks. 
The other half goes towards the expense of the 
school. The Company also makes up the yearly 
deficit between the earnings of the practice shop, as 
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shown by the accounts, and the cost of the shop's 
maintenance, which includes the salary of the in- 
structor. Here is industrial education perfected. 
There is access to the regular classes and to the 
laboratories of the High School. The classes alter- 
nate, one week at the factory and one at the school. 
Within the factory the boys get factory discipline, 
just as the other employees do, and work the sam^ 
hours. They usually like the work in the factory 
better than that in the school, because they build 
something useful. Moreover, when the expert ap- 
proves the article they sell it to the company, and 
thus enjoy the gratification that comes from expert 
and profitable toil. 

Filene Co-operative Association. — ^No organization 
has done more notable pioneering than the famous 
retail specialty store of William Filene 's Sons Com- 
pany of Boston. Although this is a department store 
rather than a manufactory, its labor problems are 
analogous, and an examination of the various activ- 
ities of that concern will reward every executive. 
The store employs about three thousand persons. 
Here is the way in which the employees carry on 
store social activities through the agency of the 
Filene Co-operative Association: 

The Filene Co-operative Association is an organization to 
which every regular employee of Wm. Filene 's Sons Com- 
pany belongs by virtue of employment. There are no dues 
imposed upon membership, but each feature of the work of 
the Association is planned to be self-supporting. Partici- 
pation in the various features is optional with the members. 

Its progress has more firmly established a true spirit of 
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willing co-operation among all employes and the corporation 
to the end that their general welfare might be conserved and 
their eflSciency increased. 

The purpose of the association is to prevent the enforce- 
ment by the management of unjust rules affecting the dis- 
cipline and working conditions of employees; to prevent un- 
just discharges or removals of employees ; to inaugurate when 
needed new rules affecting the discipline, work or conditions 
of work of employees ; to conduct the social and so-called wel- 
fare activites of the store without the dictation, but with the 
co-operation of the management. 

In general, its purpose is to enable all of the employees of 
the corporation to have a sufficient voice in the store gov- 
ernment and administration to make it just, considerate and 
effective, and to develop a healthy atmosphere of real service 
to customers and to each other. 

The way the employees may make their voice in the man- 
agement heard is as follows: 

If two-thirds of the members of the P. C. A. vote in mass 
meeting to change, initiate, or amend any rule that affects 
the discipline or working conditions of the employees of the 
store, such vote becomes at once operative. 

Still further, if five-sixths of the members of the Council, 
the elected governing body of the P. C. A., vote in favor of 
such a rule in meeting, it goes into effect at the close of one 
week, unless meanwhile vetoed by the General Manager, 
President or Board of Managers of the Corporation, or a 
majority vote of the P. C. A. But even when it is vetoed by 
the management, a mass meeting may be held by the members 
of the P. C. A., and a two-thirds vote of the entire P. C. A. 
at such meeting will pass the rule over the veto. i 

Directors : The P. C. A. became a still more important fac- 
tor in the business in 1912, for at that time it was for the first 
time represented on the Board of Directors of the corporation/^ 
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In this way the F. C. A. is constantly in touch with the direc- 
tion of the business, and has a voice in the conduct of it. The 
representation on the board of directors was increased from 
two members, in 1912, to three members, in 1913, and was 
increased in 1914 to four out of a total of eleven directors. 
In few, if any, businesses in the world do the employees have 
a stronger voice. 

TJse of Power: How have the employees used their power? 
Has it been used by the employees as a club to force their 
employers into unfair concessions as they might well have 
done imder the organization? Or has it been used in a 
judicial, fair-minded manner? Let us take an incident that 
happened in 1911. The question for vote was as to whether 
the store should be closed all day Saturday, June 18, the day 
preceding being Bunker Hill Day, a State holiday. If this 
were done it would give the employees a three-day holiday. 
A precedent for such a vote had been established some years 
before when they had voted to close the store on July 5 (a 
Saturday), July 4, the holiday, coming on Friday. 

Agitation had been quite intense during the days preced- 
ing the meeting, for the employees naturally were interested 
in having an additional day's rest with pay; the meeting was 
to hear both sides of the question and to decide. After those 
in favor of closing had made their plea, those. opposed brought 
out an argument few had considered, the fact that conditions 
were not analogous. It was pointed out that a Saturday in 
the middle of June was much more valuable and costly to lose 
than one in July, that it was the last Saturday before the 
bulk of the school graduations and that much more business 
would in all probability be lost. When the vote was taken, 
the employees voted by an overwhelming majority not to have 
the extra holiday. 

Similar fair mindedness has at all times characterized the 
actions of the Association. Such power puts the employees 
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into a closer relation to the firm than would seem possible 
under any other plan. But the employees have never at- 
tempted to use this power in a way that would be disadvan- 
tageous to the firm, realizing that what is best for the firm is 
in the end best for them. This conception is one of the great 
benefits resulting from the Pilene Co-operative Association. 

Organization: The organization of the Pilene Co-oper- 
ative Association is shown in the accompanying chart. 

The Association now has for its sole use nearly 15,000 square 
feet on the eighth floor of the Filene store. All of this space 
is supplied to the co-operative association by the manage- 
ment free from rent, and is managed by the employees them- 
selves. 

It is the duty of the Activities Committee to arrange for 
all educational opportunities and amusements which do not 
come directly under the charge of the various clubs, and to 
schedule and arrange for the various activities of the F. C. A., 
in order that there may be no conflicts as to the use of the 
club rooms, and no two organizations may have meetings on 
the same night, if that will be to the detriment of one or the 
other. 

This committee first took the field in the fall of 1913, and 
much credit belongs to it for the businesslike way in which 
it has handled its educational lines. These educational 
branches include classes in German, French, Millinery, Sew- 
ing, Modem Dancing, and Public Speaking. All of these 
activities have been self-supporting, each member paying a 
proportionate share of the expense. They have made it pos- 
sible to get these advantages for less than the same course 
would have cost elsewhere. 

In this connection it may be noted in passing that beside 
the F. C. A. educational classes the store itself conducts regu- 
lar educational work through its educational department. 
This department meets the salespeople, stock people, and 
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markers in disenssions on salesmanship and business manage- 
ment, and in addition, through a connection with the public 
Continuation School, conducts classes in retail salesmanship, 
textiles, and so on. The basis of that work is a clear state- 
ment of what the holder of each position requires in train- 
ing and education to fit herself more fully for the position 
she holds, and to qualify her for promotion into the higher 
positions. For example, if it is believed that a person is 
fitted for a buyership, instead of allowing her to gather her 
knowledge as best she may, she will follow a carefully laid 
out course of training for this position. Another important 
feature of the new educational system is the attempt to train 
those higher up, the executives, that they in turn may proper- 
ly instruct the people under them. This gives training in 
two quarters — from the executive down, and from the be- 
ginners up. 

The amusement organizations and activities which are under 
the charge of this group are: the Women's Bowling League 
(the Men's Bowling League being a part of the Men's Club), 
theatre parties, opera parties, and the campfire group. 

Arbitration Board : The following extracts from the P. C. 
A. Constitution show the place of arbitration in the new busi- 
ness: 

*'The purpose for which arbitration is established in the 
business is to insure justice in the administration of the 
work of the store. 

"The scope of its activity shall include all cases in which 
any member of the F. C. A. has reason to question the jus- 
tice of a decision by a superior or the action of an F. C. A. 
jConmiitte or member. 

*'The duty of the Board shall be to see that justice pre- 
vails either by initiating an inquiry or by granting a hear- 
ing to any member of the F. C. A. It shall conduct an 
exhaustive examination of each case coming before it. 
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"The powers of the Arbitration Board are intended to 
extend to all cases of differences. relating to 

(1) An employee and the management. 

(2) Two or more employees in matters of store in- 
terest. 

(3) The justice of a rule in question affecting an 
employee." 

The questions most frequently brought before the Board 
are of dismissals, changes in position or wage, transfers, lo- 
cation in the store, missing sales, shortages, lost packages, 
breakages, torn or lost garment!, differences between em- 
ployees, and payment for suggestions. 

The decision of the Board is final for all cases arising with- 
in its jurisdiction ; it may, however, reconsider a case upon re- 
quest, if it so chooses. 

In cases of dismissal or increase of pay, a two-thirds vote 
of the entire Board is needed, but in all other cases a ma- 
jority vote of the entire Board decides the case, and, in cases 
of salary, deductions shall be an order for refund. 

In minor cases, by majority vote of the whole Arbitration 
Board the Chairman may appoint a sub-committee of three 
members to act as an Arbitration Committee. Its action may 
be appealed from by either party to the Board for confirma- 
tion or further action by the Board. 

Any executive may have in any controversy between him 
and the executive authority of the corporation in respect to 
his employment, arbitrated by a special arbitration commit- 
tee — one member to be chosen by the executive, one by the 
corporation and the third by these two. Decisions given by 
a majority of these three arbitrators is final. 

The Arbitration Board consists of twelve members elected 
one from each section of the store, and a Chairman appointed 
from the Council by the President. The member of the Board 
elected from each section of the store shall be the counselor 
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or advisor of that section. Duties of the Section Counselor 
are: 

(a) To advise the employees of his section on questions 
arising in the conduct of their work. 

(b) To distribute information as to the Arbitration 
Board among the people of his section. 

(c) To instruct an appellant in the detail of presenting 
his case before the Board. 

The findings of this Board are confidential. It is of inter- 
est, however, in viewing its work to note that through the 
years, the cases seem to average about half in favor of the 
firm, and half in favor of the appellant. 

Insurance Committee: To the Insurance Committee be- 
longs the honor of being the nucleus of the P. C. A. At the 
time it started (1898) there were about one hundred em- 
ployees. The Messrs. Filene, having in mind the losses to 
employees in both time and money, through illness, at that 
time suggested a Mutual Insurance Association. The sug- 
gestion was accepted by the employees, and nearly all be- 
came members. The original plan called for an initiation 
fee of 25 cents and dues of 5 cents weekly ; the sick benefits 
were $5 a week for not over 4 weeks in any year, and there 
was a death benefit of $50. 

The insurance organization was not self-supporting on this 
basis, and consequently, in the fall of 1906, the question was 
taken up by the Council and a sliding scale was adopted. 
This scale was again readjusted in the fall of 1911 and now 
reads as follows : 

Scale Benefit in case of illness 

Dues — 25c per month $4 per week 

30c '' ...5 

35c '' 6 

50c '' 8 
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Dues — 60e per month $10 per week 

Death Benefit 50 

Medical Department : Simultaneously with the birth of the 
Insurance Committee came the desire to prevent illness so far 
as possible. Ways and means were considered, and arrange- 
ments made to have a medical advisor come to the store one 
hour a week, with whom members could consult, and thereby 
know in time what steps to take to prevent disease and break- 
down. 

The important point for consideration in connection with 
this medical department was that employees might hesitate 
to go to a physician appointed and paid by the management 
for fear that illness or poor health might be reported to the 
firm and affect their employment. It was arranged that the 
medical staff should be hired and controlled entirely by the 
employees themselves. The employees have, therefore, had 
entire confidence in the work of the clinic and have made use 
of it freely. The result has been of great benefit to the em- 
ployees and to the firm as well. 

Suggestion Committee: To encourage thought, and to in- 
terest employees in the policies and activities of the store 
and of the P. C. A., prizes for accepted suggestions for im- 
provements in the business are paid, according to a schedule 
arranged by the Store management. These prizes are awarded 
by a Suggestion Committee, appointed by the President of 
the F. C. A. They may make their awards on the recom- 
mendation of the executive whose work the suggestion affects, 
but they have the power of awarding prizes without the ap- 
proval of the person affected by the suggestion. 

Council : In 1905 it was found impractical, because of the 
greatly increased number of employees, to transact business 
through mass meetings consisting of all the employees. Con- 
sequently in this year the F. C. A. Council — ^the legislative 
body of the Association — ^was formed, the members being 
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the elected ofScers of the Association and elected representa- 
tives. Originally there was one representative for every fifty 
employees. At present the Council consists of one member 
from each of twelve sections of the store, nine members 
elected at large, and the ofScers. 

All of the business of the Association is transacted at the 
bi-weekly meetings of the Council and then reported back 
to the employees through the Echo, (the P. C. A organ) or by 
written notice. Only rarely is it necessary or desirable to 
use the referendum. It was made use of in 1913, for instance, 
when the question as to how the funds of subsidiary organiza- 
tions should be handled was up for discussion. 

Executive Secretary : In 1900 the firm created the Welfare 
Manager's Office. In the beginning, the welfare manager 
engaged and discharged employees of the store, was educa- 
tional director, acted as intermediary between the Firm and 
the people, or between one person and another, and was execu- 
tive secretary to the Filene Co-operative Association. 

In 1907 this office was changed and the P. C. A. now has 
an Executive Secretary, who is its executive and adminis- 
trative head, paid by the store, appointed by the President 
of the P. C. A., and confirmed by five-sixths vote of the en- 
tire Council. The Secretary acts as a confidential advisor to 
any employee upon any matter affecting her or his personal 
interest in the store or as a member of the P. C. A. He also 
acts as an intermediary between the Corporation and the 
people or between one person and another, and decides what 
is fair and just. His decision is an acknowledged factor be- 
fore the Store Management in the final adjustment of a mat- 
ter on appeal. He is the recognized representative of the 
P. C. A., and of employees' interests before the Store Manage- 
ment and the Corporation. 

Bank : The P. C. A. Bank was established in 1900. In a 
very short time deposits grew so large that in order to safe- 
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guard them the firm, with the consent of the people, took 
charge of these funds, agreeing to pay 5 per cent on all sums 
deposited with them. The deposits draw interest monthly; 
interest is added semi-annually. On December 31, 1913, the 
bank deposits totaled $71,800, distributed among 1619 em- 
ployees — 76.6 per cent of the employees in the store — ^an aver- 
age deposit of $44.36. 

The Loan Department of the Bank was introduced by the 
Board of Finance in the fall of 1905. This was done to meet 
a definite need for it had frequently happened that some of 
our people had been obliged at times to borrow at loan offices 
small sums of money for urgent needs, and compelled to pay 
exhorbitant rates of interest. Loans are made to employees 
on the approval of the Bank Officers, or of two of the Direc- 
tors. On December 31, 1913, 342, amounting to $7,934.50 
were outstanding, the average amount of each loan being 
$23.20. Loans for more than a person's weekly salary are 
made only on good security. The maximum charge for loans 
to employees is one per cent a month. 

Club House: The first Club House opened on April 8, 
1901. It afforded a place for lunches, with conveniences for 
preparing food, and social gathering lectures, musicales and 
whist parties. 

At the present time the Dining Room is one of the larger 
departments of P. C. A. work, and is patronized every day 
by about twelve hundred people, the average lunch check 
being 13 cents. In addition, the Lunch Room serves, each 
day, breakfasts and suppers. It also furnishes dinner for 
the numerous evening meetings, and caters to parties, dances, 
and outings of store people. 

For the past few years, the F. C. A. Club House Committee 
has made substantial savings for employees by establishing 
co-operative buying. For instance for the past few years it 
has bought Thanksgiving and Christmas turkeys; it has es- 
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tablished co-operative coal-buying and co-operative supply- 
buying by procuring and selling household necessities at prac- 
tically wholesale prices. At the present time, the Co-oper- 
ative Grocery store does an average business of $25 a day 
in groceries, and $10 a day in candy. Meats are sold on im- 
mediate order. Its being associated with employees' restaur- 
ant has helped considerably — an important factor where 
perishable goods are to be considered. 

Athletics : In 1904 the Silver League Cup was won by the 
F. C. A. Base Ball Club. This was the start of store athletics. 
Baseball, track athletics, bowling, swimming, hockey, skat- 
ing, and other athletics have since been carried on in the 
P. C. A. — ^as a rule, under the guidance of special commit- 
tees. In the season 1913-14, for instance, the association was 
represented by one of the best relay teams in Boston and 
has been engaged in several competitive meets with amateur 
athletic organizations. The spirit of pure amateurism has 
always been the only standard, and early the Association took 
a decided stand against the practice of placing athletes on 
the payroll in order that they might play on various teams. 

Music Committee: The Music committee is. appointed to 
furnish musicales, arrange for a Choral Society, and plan en- 
tertainments. 

A notable outgrowth of the music committee is the Filene 
Choral Club, first organized in 1910. The first Choral Con- 
cert was given in the store; several followed in the larger 
Boston halls, and in later years very ambitious concerts, fol- 
lowed by dancing were the rule. But aside from the concerts, 
the Choral Club has done noteworthy work in providing musi- 
cal training for those who wished to benefit by it. For the 
past two years, the growth has been steady, and the Club 
promises to be one of the best-known and best-liked members 
of the F. C. A. family. 
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Profit Sharing : In substance the plan is that all net profits 
remaining after the payment of dividends on the preferred 
and on the common stock, which represents a reasonable 
amount, paid by the new corporation formed upon entering 
into the new store for the assets of the former business, to- 
gether with additional capital invested, and also such sums 
as are necessary to retire stock, etc., are divided among the 
employees. The distribtuion is one half to the members of 
the Management and one half to the remaining employees. 
This later one half is divided among the employees in pro- 
portion to their salaries. In order to reward specially meri- 
torious service, a Board of Apportionment is to be appointed 
annually (consisting of three members selected by the Filene 
Co-operation Association, three selected by the Directors of 
the corporation, and a seventh selected by these six), which 
shall have power to award to persons who have performed 
such service suitable sums, these sums being deducted from 
the half paid to employees other than the Management before 
the distribution is made on the basis of salaries. The plan 
also provides that awards out of net profits may be made 
to the F. C. A. before anything is distributed, if the Directors 
of the business so decide. 

• 

Bonuses: In addition to the profit-sharing, provision has 
been made for special remuneration for increased efficiency, 
to be deducted before net profits are figured, in due pro- 
portion to individual restdts accomplished. This is in the 
form of payments in addition to the fixed wage, consisting 
of bonuses to department executives, extra commissions to 
salespeople, and so on, for the achievement of especially ex- 
cellent results in the individual departments. There is some 
likelihood that this bonus idea may be still more largely ap- 
plied, the basic idea being that it will increase efficiency in 
the department, and thus increase the amount of net profit 
to be distributed to profit-sharers. 
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Employment Managers' Associations. — One of the 
most hopeful expressions of the new viewpoint in 
management, and of the increasing emphasis modern 
executives now lay upon the matter of management, 
is to be found in the spread of associations of em- 
ployment officials connected with the large industries 
of the country. 

This movement is of such vital importance to every 
employer that a number of similar associations have 
been formed in various other industrial centers since 
the first — ^the Boston Employment Managers' Asso- 
ciation — was started. 

During 1911, the Vocation Bureau of Boston in- 
vited fifty men, who had charge of the hiring of 
employees in large shops and stores of the city and 
vicinity, to come together and consider the advis- 
ability of meeting regularly. As a result, the Em- 
ployment Managers' Association was started. 

The aims of this Association are described as fol- 
lows in the constitution: 

To discuss problems of employees ; their training and their 
efficiency. 

To compare experiences which shall throw light on the 
failures and successes in conducting the employment depart- 
ment. 

To hear the experience of experts, or other persons who 
have knowledge of the best methods or experiments for ascer- 
taining the qualifications of employees, and providing for 
their advancement. 

It will be seen that the aim of this association, as 
well as of the others, organized in following years, 
was to provide a professional medium for the ex- 
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change of experiences in a field where little inter- 
change of ideas had taken place; to study the human 
problem in industry on the basis of fair d«&ling with 
respect to the employee. In short, there was a con- 
scious effort to make industrial practice square with 
the dictates of twentieth-century enlightenment. 

Activities of the Associations. — The problems in 
which the associations are interested are divided 
roughly into four groups, as follows: Selection of 
Employees, Training, Management, Special Work 
among Employees. In general, a committee is ap- 
pointed to consider the phases of each division. Each 
committee arranges to meet once a month to discuss 
the different topics in the main division assigned to 
it. These meetings take the form of round-table dis- 
cussions, and are open to any member who wishes 
to attend. From time to time, reports are submitted 
to the regular monthly meetings of the associations 
for fuller discussions. The following outline gives 
an idea of the topics taken up by the various asso- 
ciations : 

Selection of Employees: 

Sources of Supply; Methods of Securing Applicants; Ex- 
aminations (general, mental, physical, for special positions) ; 
Standard Application Blanks; Investigation of Credentials; 
Relative Value of Qualifications; Choosing between Appli- 
cants ; Selection of Young or Inexperienced for Training and 
Promotion; yalue of Immigrant Labor; Value of Previous 
Training and Education ; Necessity of Planning for Future in 
Choosing Employees ; Keeping Track of Former Employees ; 
Waiting List; Co-operation with Foreman, Superintendent, 
and Heads of Departments. 
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Training Employees: 

Necessity of Immediate Preliminary Instruction; Instruc- 
tion in Shop; Special Classes; Company Schools; Outside 
Education; Part-Time Schools; Continuation of Night 
Schools; Technical Schools; Need of these in each Industrial 
and Business Community; Correspondence Schools; Train- 
ing for Promotion; Co-operation with School Authorities, to 
Secure Proper Preliminary Training; Defects in Present 
Educational Methods from Employers' Standpoint; Voca- 
tional Training, its Value to Employers; Danger to Em- 
ployees' Health in outside Educational Work. 

Management: 

Advantage of Proper Surroundings and Conditions; 
Hygiene; Morale; Securing and Eetaining Interest; En- 
thusiasm and Loyalty; Shop Rules; Piece-Work; Accident- 
Prevention; Advantages of Employees' Organization; Trans- 
fer from One Department to Another; Promotion; Weeding 
out Undesirable and Inefficient; Cost of Breaking in New 
Employees; Eliminating Turnover; Cost of Shut-Down; 
Discharge. 

Special Work among Employees: 

Health; Recreation; Rest Rooms; Thrift; Insurance; Pen- 
sions ; Credit-Unions ; Bonus Systems ; Profit-Sharing ; General 
Advice; Living Conditions; Social Life; Vocational Aid and 
Advice ; Help in Securing a Better or more Suitable Position. 

An Expert's Opinion. — ^Mr. James P. Munroe, Pres- 
ident of the Munroe Felt and Paper Company, has 
been in the forefront of experimentation among 
manufacturers who realize that the personnel prob- 
lems of an organization are equal in importance to 
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any other which come up for decision. This is what 
Mr. Munroe says on the subject: 

We are getting back to the old idea in business — ^the idea 
that prevailed when the business was small enough for the 
manager to know it through and through, and to know every 
man employed in that business. That, we said, was old- 
fashioned; but we find that it is absolutely essential, and 
that our business, no matter how big it is, how many tens 
and hundreds of thousands it may employ, must be made xip 
of small units, in which there is some individual who knows 
his unit, who is responsible for his unit, who co-operates with 
his unit, just as the *'old man" used to in the primitive 
days when he carried the whole business under his hat. 

Having arrived at this same state of mind in regard to 
business, we at once see that the employment manager, in- 
stead of being somebody who gives part of his time for more 
important work, or a man that we get in because somebody 
recommends him, is really the key to the success of modem 
business. For it is he who controls this question of the 
human element. It is he who has to keep your business sup- 
plied with men, from the very lowest up to a pretty high 
degree. It is he who has to carry out a system of promotion, 
of discharge, of changing from one section of the business 
to the other, so that the whole thing will be a thoroughly 
team-work proposition. 

He has, furthermore, to be such a student of the whole 
problem of employment and of the business in particular, 
that he will not waste time and money by bringing in a con- 
tinual stream of people that never ought to have been allowed 
to come in there at all, people that have to be trained at great 
expense and then have to be thrown out, because they are no 

good. 

Consequently, as I have said, we see that the question of 
employing, and of the employment manager's department, is 
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the key to the whole proposition. We realize, furthermore, 
that the employment department has two distinct problems 
with which to deal. It has first, to deal with a small body 
of ambitions individuals with brains, from whom it has to 
develop and select the necessary foremen, overseers, super- 
intendents, and heads of these small groups to which I have 
referred. It has, furthermore, the much more difficult prob- 
lem of the comparatively large body of what you may call 
** lumpers "—of persons who have nothing in view but the 
pay envelope at the end of the week, and in whom it is very 
difficult to put any other idea. 

The main problems, as I see them, are these : first, to find 
your good material to bring into the business; second, to 
give it a chance to make the most of itself; third — and that, 
in these days, is a mighty serious proposition — ^to keep it 
after you have trained it. We find in our part of the country 
that we spend our good money and our good time in training 
men, and then the munitions people, or some others, come 
along and carry them off in the night, and they don't even 
return for their pay envelopes. 

The second problem of the Employment Department is to 
get just as many persons as possible out of what I have called 
the *' lumper" class — ^the unambitious class, the class that 
never looks beyond anything but the pay envelope — of getting 
them out of that dass, and lifting them up into the brainy 
class, the class on which we depend for the overseers and 
managers. 

And, thirdly, the Employment Department must deal with 
the remaining "lumpers," who cannot be gotten out of their 
dullness, in such a way as to inspire them with some con- 
ception of loyalty. For the whole heart and soul of any 
organization, be it large or be it small, is loyalty, is the feel- 
ing of everybody, from the bottom to the top in that business, 
that it is the only thing worth working for, that they are 
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there to work for it, and that they are going to work for it, 
heart and soul, just as the football boys in the Harvard 
Stadium work for success in a football game. Of course, 
that involves all this tremendous question of national loyalty 
and of the Americanization of these employees, of filling 
them with some faint notion, at least, of what it is to. be 
loyal to their country and, as a parallel thing, to be loyal to 
the business in which they are employed. 

This whole employment process is, in the last analysis, a 
process of education. It must be carried on in the educa- 
tional spirit, but in the light, all the time, of the needs of 
the business. That is, it has to be carried on from the busi- 
ness end, by men who know what the needs and demands of 
that business are. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the Employment Managers 
must work together to determine what are the fundamental 
things they need in business, and then must teach the schools 
how to provide those fundamental things. And all of them 
— employment managers, business men, and schools — ^must 
carry on business and preparation for industry, not in any 
sentimental way, not in any haphazard way, but according 
to the sound principles of pure and applied science. Busi- 
ness itself, manufacturing, industry in general, all must be 
handled as a science; and all this tremendous problem of 
employment, which is the heart and soul of business, must 
also be handled as a science, and as one of the greatest prob- 
lems in the whole scientific field. 

Fermaiience of the Science. — ^The interest shown by 
successful and responsible executives throughout the 
country abundantly proves that the management of 
men and the subject of industrial relations are no 
theoretical matters. The marvelous growth of asso- 
ciations of employing officials only goes to prove the 
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same thing. A new science and a new art of handling 
men are in process of construction. A new interest 
in the human elements that underlie every industrial 
organization, has captured the imagination and the 
conscience of every man of vision and power. 



CHAPTER III 
THE EMPLOYMENT DEPAETMENT 

Importance of Employment, or Personnel, Depart- 
ment. — The employment department, or, to nse the 
more descriptive title, the personnel department, de- 
termines just what kind of organization there is to 
be. Unfortunately this important fact is oftentimes 
overlooked in the scheme of management. Since 
employees are essential to an industry, there is no 
escaping the fact that the manner in which they are 
recruited and dealt with absolutely fixes the quality 
of the organization. And what is more, the very 
quality and quantity of the output, whatever this 
may be, is also determined by the quality of the em- 
ployment department's work. 

I am assuming, of course, the existence of an em- 
ployment department. If there is only a poorly paid 
subordinate, a hiring clerk who has no power or real 
responsibility, and whose sole duty is to answer 
requisitions for labor as it may be needed, the first 
essential to a sound and growing organization is 
missing. Such a clerk may be as capable as any 
other man in the employment field, yet no mere 
employment agent can possibly give an organization 
the assistance it needs in order to come up to the 
standard of a modem enterprise. Fortunately in- 

58 
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dustry is abandoning this antiquated conception of 
the one-man employment department. No big plant 
can afford to put up with weakness in that depart- 
ment. No employer can today afford to relegate the 
problems of the working force to any minor office or 
official. 

Employment, and all work associated with it, is 
one of the major functions of an organization. It is 
as important an activity as production, control of 
expense, and selling. The organization that acts in 
appreciation of this fact goes forward; the organiza- 
tion that does not, stands to lose its hold and go 
backward. So I have termed personnel work the 
heart of organization. The bigger and more effective 
such work is, the better the organization, for, in- 
stead of being a mere incident in management, the 
handling of the labor force is one of the few really 
big jobs with which management has to deal. 

Former Employment Methods. — ^In the simpler days 
of the past, a workman would apply at the gate for a 
job. If there was a job, and the man looked likely, a 
clerk would give him a card, send him to a foreman — 
and forget him. The man might, or might not, remain 
in the plant a week. What happened to him, what 
the foreman did, was nobody's business. There were 
plenty of other applicants at the gate. Some fore- 
men seemed to have vacancies in their departments 
all the time, others seldom called for help; in any 
event no record of any kind was kept of these mat- 
ters. If men quit — ^why, they were dissatisfied; if 
they were allowed to go, they must have been incom- 
petent. That the organization itself should be placed 
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on trial in regard to the matter, no one suspected. 
That the loss of men from an organization was bound 
in time either to impair it, or — something just as 
serious — ^make impossible any constructive and help- 
ful relation between management and men, dawned 
on but few managers. The labor market was flush, 
the rank and file were as yet untouched by the 
modern mass movements which are at present so 
radically altering the attitude of workers, the rela- 
tions between workers and their work sadly lacked 
inspiration, and management, as a whole, was think- 
ing exclusively about the more material and mechani- 
cal problems of organization — ^naturally, then, there 
was nothing to compel a square facing of the human 
problems in idustrial organization. 

Employment Problems Today. — Changed conditions 
confront the executive today, and there is no pros- 
pect of any return to the past. .Whether or not the 
labor supply may be as plentiful as formerly, ' the 
situation henceforward will demand that careful and 
intelligent thought be given the subject of the rela- 
tionship between management and men. In the first 
place, men will keep away, except under the pressure 
of need, from a concern which has not learned that 
labor stability is one of the first of all provisions that 
a modern organization must make in order to be 
regarded as a good firm to work for. Secondly, no 
organization can afford to allow leakage and waste 
in connection with the working force, since to do so 
is not only costly, but, from an organization stand- 
point, suicidal. 

Modern industry has entered upon many activities 
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unknown a generation ago, both in order to express 
its good will toward employees, and in order to make 
the work as attractive as possible. What is known 
as welfare, or social service, work is a familiar activ- 
ity everywhere. At one time it was regarded as a 
kind of benevolence or philanthropy on the part of 
the employer. We know today that it is justified, on 
the grounds of good business practice, just as are 
safety work, good lighting, avoidance of overworking 
or under-paying men and women, the furnishing of 
adequate housing facilities for employees, and gen- 
eral protection of the workers' standards of living. 
This attitude involves no belittling of welfare work 
or of the employer's sentiments. Eather it means an 
enhancing of the value of all such work, provided 
that work is placed in its proper setting and stripped 
of sentimentality and mixed motives. But service 
work, invaluable though it be, can never make up 
for weakness in the personnel plan. 

Good organization requires a thoroughgoing em- 
ployment plan, of which social-service work is a part. 
Such an employment plan implies careful selection 
of the worker, from an organized labor supply, pro- 
vision for his development and promotion, and super- 
vision and personal contact with the worker through- 
out the period of his employment. 

Personal Contact. — ^It is very easy to use the 
phrase, ** personal contact,'' but it is extremely diffi- 
cult to secure what it stands for. In a small estab- 
lishment, the owner may know by name every man 
who works for him. Such intimacy is impossible in 
present-day big establishments, and the very weak- 
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ness of modern industry lies in the **anonymousness" 
of the worker. Individuals are lost in the mass — » 
they become numbers, or tickets, or checks. This 
situation is full of danger, for men, far from being 
tickets or checks, are alive in a thousand ways, even 
if the scheme of organization may be baped on the 
assumption that they are automatons, hands, pro- 
ducing units. 

If the plan of work does not permit of the em- 
ployees' expressing themselves in some way, if there 
is no outlet for their manifold desires, ambitions, and 
interests in connection with the organization they 
work for, they are inevitably bound to find such 
means outside, and use the means whether or not the 
use of them runs counter to the principles of the organ- 
ization. In other words, work is not the chief end 
of the worker, but a means to the end, which is to 
live as full a life as he may. All that the employer 
has in view as a goal for himself and his children, 
the worker has in view in equal measure, and with 
equal intensity. Either employer and employee grow 
together and unite to achieve, to gain the common 
ends of life, or they become separated by an ever 
widening abyss. 

Functionalized and CentraJized Department. — The 
twentieth century is teaching all men how to live. 
The very dullest catch, from the spirit of the times, 
a vision of a satisfying life. If men cannot find in 
their work a source of satisfaction, they will seek it 
outside, and, if need be, by ways and means harmful 
to the work. An employer can buy time and eflFort — 
he cannot buy loyalty, enthusiasm, interest, and good 
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will. These things he must learn to deserve, and if 
he deserves them, he will get them in abundant 
measure, to the great benefit of his organization. 

Now an employment or personnel department 
specializes in the activities which build up good will, 
that potent and indespensible source of all real effi- 
ciency. Every large manufacturing plant invites all 
kinds of labor, in varying proportions. There are 
many departments, each of which may, in the course 
of time, have developed methods, customs, and tra- 
ditions of their own in dealing with the human prob- 
lems in management. Some of these methods are 
good, others are sure to cause evil results. Unfor- 
tunately men who are born employment executives 
are sometimes found in the position of department 
heads, where they deal with questions far removed 
from that of perfecting a centralized employment 
department. It is a pity to lose whatever help any 
officer can give to the building up of a personnel 
organization. It is also dangerous to permit the 
personality of any individual officer to interfere with 
the harmony between the organization and the work- 
ing force, or, on the other hand, to be the single point 
of contact between them. 

Many plants therefore have started the so-called 
functionalized and centralized employment depart- 
ment. Its purpose is not to check the human interest 
which any executive or group of executives may have, 
but rather to enable such interest to flow in a steady, 
dependable, and beneficial stream. 

Curtis Publishing Company's Plan. — ^A good con- 
ception of such personnel departments is to be found 
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in the plan formulated for the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, by President E. M, Hopkins, of Dartmouth 
College, when he was employment manager with that 
company. Miss Katherine Huey, who assisted, has 
outlined the details of the plan as follows: 

Every department of the plant must be analyzed and 
charted as to its individual positions, duties, pay, and pos- 
sibilities. The analysis should cover such points as 

(a) Nature of the work, 

(b) Specific importance, 

(c) Working conditions (involving physical or nervous 

strain), 

(d) Range of wages, 

(e) Hours, 

(f) Permanency, 

(g) Age limits, 

(h) Sources of supply, 

(i) Educational and personal requirements, 

(j) Necessary experience, 

(k) Opportunity for promotion. 

Without such a chart before him, the employment 
manager will be acting in the darTj. Long before 
vacancies occur, each position is studied as if an 
applicant were waiting to fill one. This is certainly 
job-preparedness on the part of an employment depart- 
ment. 

Functions of Employment Department— In addi- 
tion to the actual job requirements, the personality 
of each department head is also quietly noted, his 
likes and dislikes, his idiosyncrasies, prejudices, and 
department standards. The more fully a department 
head can be persuaded to specify the requirements 
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for positions under him — ^with microscopic detail if 
possible — the better the results. 

The Curtis Publishing Company ^s employment de- 
partment maintains an extensive prospect file, *as well 
as a list of possible sources of supply from which 
employees might be secured. As is the case in many 
another plant today, this department kept in close 
touch with schools and colleges; they took pains to 
ascertain what work these institutions expected their 
graduates would take up, and the department, in 
return kept the schools and colleges informed as to 
just what the company had to offer. Miss Huey's 
description of the employment office and of the nature 
of its work deserves quotation: 

Location. — ^**The employment office should be 
located on the ground floor and equipped with both 
a house entrance and a street exit. It should com- 
prise a large waiting room, a detail office, and a 
separate office for personal interviews. 

Service. — **The clerks and assistants in the em- 
ployment office should be not only possessed of poise, 
presence of mind, cheerfulness of disposition, dis- 
cretion, and abundance of tact, but they should be 
imbued with a sense of loyalty to the company as a 
whole and a realization of the fact that their depart- 
ment is primarily one of service. 

**As in the case of employees in any service de- 
partment, the nerve strain on the personnel of the 
employment department is frequently excessive, owing 
to the fact that all demands, even if unreasonable, 
must be met with the greatest cheerfulness. It is 
important, therefore, that the personal relation be- 
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tween the employment manager and his staff should 
be pleasant and informal, and that his assistants 
should be encouraged to bring their problems to him 
at all times. This not only acts as an outlet for the 
employee, but has the added effect of bringing to the 
emplojrment manager ^s attention many conditions in 
his own and other departments that need readjusting. 

**With convenient quarters, and intelligent and 
sympathetic assistance, the daily interviews of appli- 
cants can be handled efficiently and in order. 

Unexpected Demands for Labor. — ^^In times of sud- 
den pressure of new work, when the supply of avail- 
able names on file will not meet the demand, recourse 
must be made to open advertisement, from the appli- 
cants to which a more hasty selection is of necessity 
made. There is only one redeeming feature to open 
advertisement, and that is the rapidity with which 
temporary workers may be secured. 

Filling Requisitions for Help. — ** Where the func- 
tion of the employment office is not to employ, but 
to recommend candidates for positions, applicants 
fitted for the position in accordance with the com- 
pany's standard, who, in addition, suit the personal 
requirements of the manager, should alone be recom- 
mended. 

**When vacancies occur, the classified files must be 
consulted and the most suitable applicants sum- 
moned. In cases of skilled office workers, such as 
stenographers, typists, estimators, addressers, comp- 
tometer and multigraph operators, tests should be 
given for speed and accuracy, and the standardiza- 
tion division (if there is one) should furnish the re- 
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quirements for these tests. Eecommendations or ref- 
erences from outside sources do not prove infallible, 
but should in all cases be investigated. 

Knowledge of the Labor Market.—* * The number of 
applicants sent for must exceed the number of posi- 
tions vacant, in proportion to the supply of the labor 
market. To use the case of the young boy in Pennsyl- 
vania, should a request be received for two sixteen- 
year-old boys, seven or eight of the most desirable 
applicants on the file would not be too many to send 
for, as the chances are that 50 per cent will already 
be satisfactorily employed. If the request, on the 
other hand, be for two boys under sixteen, on ac- 
count of the present lack of demand three boys would 
be enough to summon. 

Outliidng the Position. — ** Before any applicant for 
a prospective position is recommended, he must be 
told what the general nature of his work will be and 
given exact information regarding working hours, 
salary, and the possibility of advancement. He 
should be encouraged to ask questions about the 
work, and should not be recommended if he shows 
the slightest hesitancy in complying with the con- 
ditions. 

**With every applicant recommended for a position, 
there should be sent a card which demands either 
the acceptance of the applicant or a complete ex- 
planation as to why he is not satisfactory. 

The following form has been found expedient: 

Mr. Jones, (Manager of Business Office.) 

Harry Smith has been interviewed and is recommended to 

you for the position of Errand Boy. 



' 
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After you have interviewed this applicant, please ask Mm 
to return at once to this oflSce. 

When applicant is accepted by you, an immediate medical 
examination will be arranged. Please state here when you 
wish applicant to report for work. 

In case of rejection, you will greatly assist this Division 
in intelligently referring applicants to you, by explaining 
below in what way he has not satisfied your requirements. 



"After the applicant is engaged by his new man- 
ager, he is examined by the company's physician. 
The physician, on passing the prospective employee, 
sends him with his certificate to the employment 
manager, who after giving him an introductory note 
to his foreman, should embrace the opportunity to 
congratulate him on having obtained the position, 
and explain to him that the function of the employ- 
ment department is not merely to employ, but to as- 
sist all employees to maintain satisfactory employ- 
ment, and, to that end, it is always ready to consult 
with employes at any time. A cordial invitation to 
report on his progress should be extended. 

Reports. — **A11 cards of recommendation should be 
filed according to departments and monthly reports 
made of the number of candidates accepted and re- 
jected. The reasons for rejections not only serve as 
a guide to the employment manager for future recom- 
mendations, but also give him definite data on which 
to work when the rejections from any one department 
become either frequent or whimsical.'' 
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Personnel Work.— The explanation by Ernest M. 
Hopkins, President of Dartmouth College, of the 
nature and function of an employment, or f unction- 
alized personnel, department is one of the most satis- 
factory statements ever made on this subject. He 
says: 

**The impressive thing is not that some men recog- 
nize the importance of the individual worker, for this 
has always been true of some; it is that such recog- 
nition is so rapidly becoming general, since it has 
been so long delayed. Yet . the causes are obvious. 
Power can be produced for A and Z with little vari- 
ation in cost to either. Plant design has been stand- 
ardized until one can gain small advantage over an- 
other herein. The same mechanical equipment can be 
secured by one as by the other. There is no longer 
marked advantage possible to the thoroughly pro- 
gressive house over another, equally progressive and 
intelligent, in the securing of raw materials, in the 
mechanical processes of manufacture, or in the 
methods of promotion and distribution. Wherein lies 
possible advantage of A over Z in the competition be- 
tween them? Or the question may read for Z, how 
may he retain his prosperity in competition with Af 
This is one phase of the compelling logic which is 
leading to the study of problems of employment. 

**It becomes increasingly evident that the state- 
ment frequently made is universally true, if inter- 
preted broadly, that the interests of employer and 
employee are inextricably bound together. 

**The social significance of questions relating to 
the mutual interests of employers and employees is so 
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great that these could not have been much longer 
kept subordinate under any circumstances; but the 
utilitarian advantage to employers, individually and 
collectively, of scientific study of these problems has 
become so plain that the present general interest in 
them among industrial leaders can most positively 
be ascribed to the fact that, whatever else they are, 
they are a vital concern of good business. 

Efficiency Defined. — **It was logical, when indus- 
trial management reached the stage that its prac- 
tices could be defined, and the preliminary studies 
made to separate the good and the bad, in course of 
reducing such management to a science, that atten- 
tion should have been focused first on processes, ma- 
chines, and buildings. These things needed to be 
right before the worker could realize his possibilities. 
It is to be recognized, however, that though the word 
* efficiency' came into wide use during this stage of 
dealing with inanimate factors, the word is entitled 
, to the far broader significance, which carries an im- 
port of all-around effectiveness. Industrial efficiency, 
under proper definition, does mean and must be under- 
stood to mean, right workers and right conditions for 
them, as distinctly as right machines and conditions 
designed for their best operation. 

**This is the broad principle on which the func- 
tionalized employment department has been estab- 
lished. It is simply the application of the same rea- 
soning to finding and maintaining the labor supply 
that has already been applied in industry to problems 
of building, equipment, mechanical supervision, and 
the methods by which business is dispatched. 
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Functionalized Employment. — There is this greater 
difficulty in establishing a functionalized department 
for employment and correlated responsibilities than 
in establishing a department for almost anything 
else, that however frankly men will acknowledge limi- 
tations on some sides, few will admit or believe that 
they are not particularly perspicacious in their judg- 
ments of men. This is particularly true of those of 
circumscribed vision, whose advantages have been 
few, and whose opportunities for developing breadth 
in their mental processes have been limited, as is 
the case with many minor executives or sub-foremen. 
Such a one feels, perhaps not unnaturally, that his 
prestige with the new employee is impaired if em- 
ployment is secured through some department out- 
side his own. Moreover, he is likely to ascribe to the 
employment department no other basis of appraisal 
than he himself has used, and with this as a premise, 
he argues that his own intuition is better than that 
of one who lacks his own intimate knowledge of 
the work for which he is responsible. Almost in- 
variably, too, he fails to value to reasonable extent 
the loss to his own work which comes from the 
waste of time involved in interviewing and employ- 
ing, even if he undertakes to do this with such care 
as that of which he may be capable. 

**Too much emphasis may not be placed, however, 
on the difficulties incident to establishing the em- 
ployment department, for the foremost concerns have 
so definitely accepted the principle that it is bound 
to be accepted generally. It should simply be recog- 
nized that such a department cannot fulfil its func- 
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tion to become a large contributor to the success of 
the business unless it be given recognition and en- 
dorsement sufficient to gain for it co-operation from 
the departments with whose problems of personnel 
it must be in contact. A large responsibility rests 
upon the employment deparment to work carefully 
and considerately, with open mind and appreciation 
of the problems of others; but even so, occasional 
support in the way of instructions from above will 
be needed to give the department a(3cess to some 
parts of the field wherein its work should be done. 

*^This raises the question as to the place of the de- 
partment in the organization. There can be only 
one answer, if the installation of the work is made 
in good faith — it must be in direct contact with the 
topmost management, where its problems can be 
passed upon promptly and decisively by ultimate 
authority, if issues arise. More important than this, 
the creation and establishment of such a department 
in a business should mean that the avenues of com- 
munication between those in the ranks and those at 
the top, which too often have become closed as a 
business has grown large, are to be reopened. If 
this does not become true, the potentiality for good 
in such work can never be more than partially real- 
ized. 

**It is a duty that distinctly belongs to the em- 
ployment office, to cultivate sympathetic knowledge 
of the opinions of workers, and to bespeak these to 
the management. All industry is so set up that the 
word of the management can be quickly and easily 
transmitted down. It is no less of consequence to 
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those above than to those below that some agency 
ist for facilitating the reverse process 

Labor Turnover. — ^** Probably no greater argument 
for the establishment of a functionalized employment 
department in many companies could be made, than 
to induce a study of the labor turnover figures. It 
is not an unusual experience to find employers who 
estimate the figures of their own concerns at less 
than 50 per cent, when they actually run to several 
times that figure. 

**It is to be noted that such figures, though illum- 
inating in themselves, need further analysis, to be of 
major u&e. For instance, seasonal demands may be 
such in the specified shop normally enrolling a thou- 
sand hands, that tow hundred must be employed peri- 
odically for a few weeks and then dismissed, their 
places again to be filled in a few more weeks. If 
this happens five times a year, the turnover figures 
will be 100 per cent. The other extreme would be a 
concern with such lack of knowledge of the money 
loss involved in change that practically every job 
was vacated and filled at least annually, when like- 
wise the labor turnover would be 100 per cent. Such 
figures are much too high, but they are not infre- 
quent. They likewise are expensive, but while, in the 
latter case, the concern in question would bear much 
of the expense, in the former it is more largely im- 
posed upon the community. Working men or work- 
ing women who, through no fault of their own, are 
deprived successively, time on time, of the oppor- 
tunities to realize their earning capacities, inevitably 
suffer impairment of courage, self-respect, and even 
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moral fiber, the loss of which falls first upon the 
community, but eventually upon industry, in the de- 
preciation in quality and spirit of the labor sup- 
ply 

**The functionalized employment department is de- 
pendent, for successful accomplishment in particular- 
ly specific ways upon the smoothness with which its 
work can be made to articulate with other functional- 
ized departments, such, for instance, as the ac- 
counting department, the schedule, or routing, de- 
partment, and other like ones. It must rely on these 
for the data to prove much of its own work, and, in 
turn, it may find within its perspective facts highly 
important to them. Through the large number of its 
interviews, it should come to have an unusually com- 
prehensive knowledge of current rates of wages for 
established grades of work. It ought, furthermore, 
to come into position to know to what extent the law 
of increasing returns will apply to additional rates 
of pay established to secure superior ability 

*^0f course, no effort must be spared to have the 
ways devised by which the best possible candidates 
shall be offered and chosen for the respective kinds 
of work. But the work is incomplete if it stops here. 
The good of the business is the criterion by which 
all accomplishment must be judged. If a high grade 
of labor has been secured, the company's interests 
demand that the environment, the conditions and the 
opportunities shall be made such as to hold it. The 
employment department cannot omit any legitimate 
effort to influence policies to this end. It must work 
helpfully and understandingly with other depart- 
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ments, without pride or arrogance. But it must work 
unceasingly, with clear vision, toward the goal of 
making its distinct contribution to the company's 
prosperity through the improved human relationships 
which it may help to develop. '^ 

Dennison Manufacturing Company's Plan. — The 
Dennison Manufacturing Company has developed one 
of the best known employment departments in the 
country. There are some points of interest in the 
plan which I consider of value as giving in detail the 
company's version of the department and its work. 
I therefore quote the major part of the plan here in 
order that the reader may himself judge its thorough- 
ness and efficiency. 

**The employment department of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company was expected to improve the 
human relationships, and to reduce the labor turn- 
over of the industry (a) by making a careful study 
of the requirements of its various occupations; (b) 
by engaging persons who could best meet those re- 
quirements and see that they were adequately in- 
structed; (c) by transferring to other occupations any 
promising employees who were unadapted to the first 
job; and (d) by heedfuUy noting the reasons given 
by employees for quitting, so that steps could be 
taken to eradicate any common cause that was mak- 
ing employees dissatisfied with their work and caus- 
ing them to leave. 

** Although studies of other phases of employment 
work were of assistance, it was mainly through the 
careful study given to the foregoing divisions of 
placement work that the employment department was 
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able, in a large degree, to accomplish the expected re- 
sults. 

*^In the Dennison factory about 10 per cent of the 
force of 2220 employees are engaged in the so-called 
skilled trades. This small group represents machin- 
ists, electricians, carpenters, compositors, electro- 
typers, and pressmen. The balance of the force rep- 
resents those who were unskilled when they were 
engaged. Many employees in this group, however, 
are on jobs which require just as long an apprentice- 
ship, and whose requirements are just as exacting, 
as the ** skilled '^ trades. Of this larger group, about 
60 per cent are females and 40 per cent males, and 
those in this group follow some 150 different occupa- 
tions, many of which will be found only in this in- 
dustry. The chief problem in selection has been to 
obtain satisfactory non-skilled employees for these 
jobs. 

Job Specifications. — ^**The employment department 
prepared, and has on file, written specifications cov- 
ering each of the jobs for which non-skilled labor can 
be hired. These specifications were prepared with 
the co-operation of the head of each factory depart- 
ment. They contain all the information that each 
foreman ^s experience could yield that was of value 
in selecting employees for every occupation in his de- 
partment. 

** These job specifications also contain a brief de- 
scription of the duties of the job; the schooling or 
the sort of experience that is desirable in an em- 
ployee; the posture of the employee, that is, whether 
employee will be sitting or standing, stooping or 
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walking; the preferable age, weight and height of an 
employee; whether employee should be right-or left- 
handed; the starting wage; the time taken by an 
average employee to earn an advance in wages; the 
probable maximum earnings of the position, and 
whether the job is steady or seasonal. 

**The information revealed by these job analyses 
led to a grading of jobs according to the usual maxi- 
mum earnings of each. The positions having the low- 
est earnings were designated as *C' positions; those 
with a little higher wage range were designated as 
*B^ positions; and the most desirable places of all, 
with the highest wage range, were designated as *A' 
positions. By grading positions according to the 
wage range of each group, the employment depart- 
ment was able to fill vacancies in grade A by trans- 
ferring an employee from a grade C position. This 
policy of promotion from within opened new channels 
to advancement, and has resulted in the organiza- 
tion's obtaining a higher type of employee for the 
grade C jobs, because even these have the * prospects 
for advancement' which are needed to sustain the in- 
terest of the new employee who is ambitious. 

New Employees. — ^^Eequisitions for new employees 
are sent on a printed form to the employment depart- 
ment. These are usually sent at least several days be- 
fore the employee is needed. For this reason the in- 
dustry is able to select applicants from its waiting 
list who are working elsewhere, but who can be re- 
leased from their employment by giving adequate no- 
tice of their intention to change. Applicants are 
asked to give this notice to their employers before 
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they are engaged by the Dennison factory. This re- 
minds them of an obligation that they should dis- 
charge, and this custom has resulted in their invaria- 
bly notifying, by several days in advance, their de- 
partment foreman in our business of their intention 
of quitting. . . . 

^^When the applicant is engaged, the requirements 
of the position he is about to fill are clearly outlined 
to him. For this purpose the job analysis is followed, 
so that every point which should interest the new em- 
ployee will be covered. On the subject of wages, care 
is used to under-estimate slightly the probable earn- 
ings, so that the new employee is not misled by a too 
favorable outline of the job. He is informed concern- 
ing the hours of employment, of the advantages that 
come from steady work, and of the aims of organiza- 
tion. 

^^When an employee reports for work he is given a 
copy of 'Book of Information and Instruction,' on the 
cover of which are printed his name and his depart- 
ment number. This book explains the industrial serv- 
ice activities of the company. This includes an ex- 
planation of the Dennison suggestion system, under 
which employees may obtain cash awards; the advan- 
tages of membership in the mutual relief associations ; 
the operation of the factory savings and loan fund; 
the circulating library, and other company activities 
which offer many advantages to the employees. This 
book also urges employees to avoid accidents, and ex- 
plains the provisions of the Massachusetts workmen's 
compensation law, under which all employees are in- 
sured. 
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Training Department. — * * The new employee is then 
sent to the training department, where he is tanght 
the special knowledge necessary to equip him for his 
position. He is shown the most approved and best 
methods for doing the work, as determined by the 
time-study work of the efficiency department. He is 
taught such correlated knowledge as the principles 
of machine construction, how the materials he uses 
are made, and how to care for them. When the em- 
ployee is familiar with the work he is to do, and is 
able to earn a specified wage, he is transferred to 
the actual manufacturing department. 

**The purpose of this training department is two- 
fold. Its first function is to fit the employee for his 
particular work in the plant. ^ It relieves the fore- 
men of the trouble and expense of breaking in new 
help. It is supposed to do the work more quickly 
and more thoroughly than the foremen have time to 
accomplish it. Its second function is to pass on the 
vocational aptitudes of the new employee. In a plant 
with so many different classes of work, it is imprac- 
ticable to predetermine the exact aptitudes that the 
applicants for the work may ahve. Psychological 
tests may do this in the future, but for the present, 
actual experience at the job is the only safe guide to 
follow. 

**The employment department follows up the new 
employee during the first three months. If he is suc- 
ceeding on the job, his wages will be advanced at an 
opportune time. Advances in wages are recommended 
in writing by department heads after each monthly 
examination of their payroll. The productive rec- 
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ords of the employee are referred to when such recom- 
mendations are made. 

** These recommendations are sent to the employ- 
ment department, and are checked against the records 
of each employee which are on file there. In addition 
to the name, age, rate of wages, and length of service 
of the employee, this record shows the number of sug- 
gestions and the number of errors made by him. 

** Usually the pay recommendations are approved 
by the employment department and sent to the works 
manager for final approval. If a recommendation is 
questioned by the employment department, however, 
the reasons for not approving it are given to the 
works manager, who will not approve the recommen- 
dation unless some additional reasons for approving 
it are given by the department head. 

Transfers. — **If an employee has not succeeded in 
the position in which he was placed, the employment 
department then takes up the matter of moving him 
to another department, or of dismissing him entirely 
from the service. Complete information about an em- 
ployee's shortcomings is obtained from the depart- 
ment head. Based on this information and upon in- 
terview with the employee, a decision with respect to 
disposing of the employee is made. 

**The matter of transferring employees from one 
department to another required very careful study 
when the employment department was organized. De- 
partment heads, in the past, have passed on to. one 
another many incompetent employees, and most of 
them looked with suspicion upon any new move to 
give employees a second trial, at another job. 
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* * The policy of transferring employees from one de- 
partment to another to promote them, as well as to 
give another chance to the promising employees who 
fail to *make good' on their first jobs, however, has 
changed the attitude of the department heads to- 
wards transferring employees, and the industry now 
saves many employees to its service who would other- 
wise be lost. The reasons for transferring 219 em- 
ployees in 1915 were : Advancing employees to better 
positions in other departments, 40 per cent; changing 
employes who asked to be placed on another line of 
work, 4 per cent; changing employees who were not 
adapted to the first job in which they were placed, 18 
per cent; changing employees to other work when 
seasonal work for which they were engaged was fin- 
ished, 29 per cent; changing employees to other po- 
sitions for miscellaneous reasons, 9 per cent. 

** Transfers of labor are recorded in the employ- 
ment department only when an employee is taken 
from one department and placed in another under the 
supervision of a different department head. Em- 
ployees may be advanced from one position to another 
in the same department without that fact being re- 
corded in the employment department, or they may 
be changed from one kind of work to another within 
the same department. If this change is occasioned by 
the fact that the employee has not made progress on 
the first job, the employment department is notified. 

**The Dennison Company has made a careful study 
of how to regulate the manufacture of seasonal goods. 
It has persuaded its customers to place orders very 
early in the year for holiday goods. It now makes 
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large runs of staple articles at periods of the year in 
which many of its facilities were formerly idle. It 
has developed an extensive line of specialties for St. 
Valentine's day, St. Patrick's day, Easter, and patri- 
otic holidays which come during the first part of the 
year, and for which it employs the same machinery as 
was formerly used only for Christmas specialties. By 
dovetailing these activities it has kept its trained 
hands steadily employed, and has greatly reduced 
labor turnover and labor costs. 

Leaving'. — **When an employee decides to leave the 
company, notice of this decision is usually given a 
week in advance. The employment manager inter- 
views the employee and records the reading on a 
printed ^* Leaving Slip." An effort is always made to 
get the true reason. Instances where an employee is 
dissatisfied either with his wages, his work, or the 
conditions under which his work is performed, are of 
especial concern to the employment department. If 
any employee has suffered an injustice, steps are 
taken to prevent a repetition of the complaint. Be- 
cause the employment department has been interested 
to record the reason given by each departing em- 
ployee for leaving its service, and to tabulate this in- 
formation at intervals, it has been able to discover a 
number of common causes of dissatisfaction which re- 
sulted in large numbers of employees leaving. 

'*This information resulted in remedial recommen- 
dations being made which, when adopted, almost im- 
mediately resulted in stopping the exodus of dissatis- 
fied employees. The number of employees lost by this 
company during one year because they were dissatis- 
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fied for one reason or another, probably was no 
greater than the number lost for similar reasons by 
other industries, because the average labor turnover 
of this industry was no worse than the average labor 
turnover of other industries in its class. However, by 
reason of the steps taken by the company to remove 
causes that tended to make employees dissatisfied, it 
was able to reduce these cases to such an extent that 
the total number recorded two years later represents 
only 17% per cent of the total number who left pre- 
viously because they were dissatisfied with either 
their wage or their work. This appears to be a re- 
markable showing when it is remembered that there 
are always in every industry types of restive em- 
ployees, small in numbers, to be sure, who seem to be 
dissatisfied with any job, no matter how advantageous 
appears the opportunity for advancement it offers, or 
how fair its wage may be. 

Dismissal. — ^^When it is necessary to discharge an 
employee, the department head notifies the employ- 
ment department of his intention, and states the rea- 
son for such a step. In the event of an employee be- 
ing discharged, the department head could not pre- 
vent his being placed in another department if it 
were decided to re-engage the employee later. The 
works manager, only, is empowered to exclude abso- 
lutely an employee from the organization, and this is 
done only in very rare cases. 

Changes in Working Force. — ^^The effectiveness of 
the work of an employment department is usually 
judged by the extent to which it has succeeded in re- 
ducing the changes in the personnel of its industry. 
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Needless labor turnover is an expense that burdens 
many industries. A conservative estimate is that the 
expense of replacing an experienced hand averages $50 
in this industry. On this estimate, the savings repre- 
sented by the reduction which has been effected in the 
labor turnover since the employment department was 
established on its present basis, approximates $25,000. 
The figures of labor turnover for this industry, which 
represents not only employees who quit work, but 
also all who were laid off or dismissed for any causes, 
were: 1911—68 per cent; 1912—61 per cent; 1913— 
52 per cent; 1914 — 37 per cent; 1915 — 28 per cent. 

** Although this marked reduction in the changes 
of the working force is, in itself, a sufficient justifica- 
tion for establishing and maintaining a central em- 
ployment department, the Dennison company feels 
that other values, in addition, have accrued from the 
deeper study it has given to its employment problems. 

'*It has been worth a lot to learn from its own ex- 
perience, for example, how vital to the contentment 
and efficiency of a working force it is to have as fore- 
men men who, in addition to good judgment, have a 
manner that invites the friendship as well as the re- 
spect of employees. 

* * In the departments headed by men of this sort, an 
employee was rarely distressed because a reasonable 
request had not been readily granted, or because the 
foreman's attitude in handling a matter requiring 
tact, as well as firmness, had been such as to invite 
friction. Foremen who were unfeeling and arbitrary 
in handling matters unimportant in themselves, have 
caused many valuable employees to leave the indus- 
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try, despite the fact that their earnings were very 
high and that their work was very interesting. 

^*It has been well worth while, also, for the indus- 
try to maintain, through its employment department, 
a point of contact with the employees that has re- 
sulted in their feeling free to express themselves with 
reference to the adjustments that they thought should 
be made in their work or in their wages, whenever a 
foreman seemed to them to be insensible to their 
desserts. 

**It is because the employment department has been 
in a position to render such effective co-operation to 
heads of departments, and to extend such encourage- 
ment to those employees who may have found them- 
selves temporarily out of harmony with their work 
environment, that its work in this business has been 
so well worth while.'' 

Conclusions from the Experiences Cited. — ^We have 
thus considered the heart of an industrial organiza- 
tion as represented by its personnel department. Such 
a department is a necessity if right foundations are 
to be laid for right relations, for proper management 
of work and workers. Such a department does not, 
of course, presume to be able to solve every problem 
that arises in the relationship between employer and 
employed. There are fundamental matters of wages, 
hours, standards of living, and conditions of work, as 
well as the question of workers' participating more 
actively than they now do in the government of in- 
dustry — the solution of such problems is not solely 
the duty of the employment department. These ques- 
tions are bound to loom large and will have to be 
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faced. As a matter of fact they are being faced by 
progressive employers. 

An employment, or personnel, department goes a 
long way toward bringing employer and employed 
into a right working relationship. It helps to do 
away with countless irritations and sources of fric- 
tion. Its existence is an unmixed benefit to all con- 
cerned. In another chapter I deal with the equipment 
of the executive who is entrusted with the important 
work of this department. No industry and no plant can 
afford any longer to allow scattered personnel work. 
Such work is as much a function of the management 
as any other activity, whether it be production, fin- 
ancing, or selling. Therefore the experiences of such 
corporations as I have described offers suggestions of 
priceless value, even to smaller establishments, in 
which the owner may act as his employment manager, 
as was once commonly the case in the simpler days of 
industry. 



CHAPTER IV 
OEGANIZING THE LABOE SUPPLY 

Sources of Supply Important. — No employment de- 
partment may be said to be well organized until it 
has centered its attention properly upon the sources 
of labor supply and their efficient use in connection 
with the firm's business. It is astonishing to note 
how few firms have given this matter their serious 
attention; yet it is fundamental to sound business to 
secure capable workers and maintain the labor force. 

One of the functions of a properly conducted em- 
ployment department consists of the careful study of 
all available sources of labor supply, always with con- 
sideration of the needs of the firm and the require- 
ments of the particular jobs. Job-analysis must pre- 
cede any intelligent attempt to secure workers who 
will prove satisfactory. What job-analysis means will 
be explained in another section of this book. 

After charting or * ^ blue-printing ' ' the jobs, the 
next step is to chart the sources of labor supply and 
check up those sources which most readily offer 
workers for those jobs. This chapter deals with 
sources that might serve as the basis for such a chart. 
Whether each of these sources is a desirable one, is a 
matter which individual experience only can deter- 
mine. These sources have been used with varying 
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success by both large and small employers, and it 
may be interesting to the reader to have them treated 
in the light of a study made for the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of the Public Employment Office 
of Boston in its relation to employment departments 
of over one hundred firms, ranging in number of em- 
ployees from 2 to 10,000, the total working force be- 
ing over 68,000. 

Public Emplojnnent Offices. — There are three kinds 
of public employment agencies in this country, viz., 
those controlled (a) by the state authorities (b) by 
cities, (c) by the United States Government. Of 
these the most developed are the State offices, which 
exist in fifteen states.* Municipal bureaus exist in 
eight states, state-city offices in one state, a city-pri- 
vate bureau in one state. 

All kinds of help, skilled and unskilled, is available 
at these offices, but the largest number of applicants 
are of the unskilled class. The Cleveland state-city 
labor exchange places a high percentage of skilled 
workers, many of whom are college-trained. The pub- 
lic employment offices of Massachusetts, which are 
among the best in the country— though not as ef- 
fective as they might be, owing to limited appropria- 
tions — report 19,120 positions filled by the Boston of- 
fice during the year ending December 1, 1916, of 
which 59 per cent were for day, casual, and general 
unskilled labor, 27 per cent for positions requiring a 
certain degree of mechanical skill, 10 per cent for 
mercantile positions, and less than 4 per cent for 
clerical positions including stenography. 



 See Appendix to Chapter IV, Page 119. 
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The great advantage of the public employment of- 
fice over all others is in the opportunity it has for 
centralizing the labor market and disseminating in- 
formation as to employment. 

What W. H. Beveridge says in his book on ** Un- 
employment, ^ ' regarding the necessity and usefulness 
of labor exchanges applies directly to all forms of 
pubUc employment offices. 

The need for markets and the wastefulness of not having 
them are recognized in every other branch of economic 
life. . . . The wastefulness of hawking as an industrial 
method has not been perceived in regard to labor as much 
as in regard to other things. . . . Unless there exist 
well-organized public employment offices, both employer and 
employee are bound to lose, the former through checked or 
delayed production and loss of earning power of capital, the 
latter through earning time wasted as a result of seeking a 
market in the wrong direction. 

A further advantage is that the public offices charge 
no fees for service, a matter of no little importance to 
the worker who has to part with a week^s wages if 
he would obtain employment through private com- 
mercial employment agencies, which charge this cus- 
tomary fee. 

The public employment office offers the employer an 
excellent opportunity to help organize his labor sup- 
ply. If employment managers would take a keener 
interest in the affairs of these offices, they would be 
enabled to respond more effectively to the demands 
of the employment department. 

Progressive states are now appointing advisory 
committees on which both employers and employees 
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are represented, in order that the public offices may 
be enabled to co-operate more closely with business 
and industry. An increasing number of employers 
are turning to the public offices for their workers — ^the 
practice is to try these offices first and then, if unsuc- 
cessful there, to try other agencies. 

If employment managers would try more often to 
secure the majority of their workers, skilled and un- 
skilled, from these offices, where such are generally 
available (if they are not available, they certainly 
should be), the higher grade of applicants would be 
more likely to offer themselves through this medium. 

Private and Commercial Agencies. — The employ- 
ment manager of the Ford Motor Company in Detroit 
is quoted as saying: 

It is against our policy, absolutely, to hire any man who 
has to pay any one for a job, and our opinion is that we 
have better success otherwise. 

This opinion reflects the attitude of enlightened em- 
ployers everywhere. Some cities and states, realizing 
the abuses characteristic of many commercial em- 
ployment offices, especially those handling the un- 
skilled, have adopted stringent laws regulating these 
offices or abolishing them altogether. 

Private agencies often notify those whom they have 
placed, of opportunities in other firms, perhaps at a 
higher wage. This means a new commission for them 
but they justify the policy on the ground that they 
are performing a valuable service for their patrons. 

An interesting investigation of the sources of labor 
supply was made by the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
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merce. One hundred and fifty-two employers and 18 
cities replied to the questionaire that was sent out. 
Only one-third of the employers ever made use of em- 
ployment agencies, and of this number one-fourth 
used the quasi-public agencies. Five employers 
(1/30) stated that they received satisfactory results 
from private agencies. Three-fifths of the employers, 
who sought workers other than clerical or technical, 
answered that results were ^^poor" or ^^very poor.'* 
Several firms had abandoned the use of the agencies 
on account of unsatisfactory service. 

The report indicates that most employers secured 
the larger proportion of the labor by (a) selection 
from applicants at their own establishments or (b) 
through their employees. Newspaper advertising was 
the source of next importance. En^ployment agencies 
were apparently used only as a last resort. 

Of course, there are agencies which are conducted 
honestly and which have given good service, but their 
fees are exorbitant in view of the service offered. At 
any rate, the furnishing of information regarding op- 
portunities for employment is a public function, and 
that is the basis for the existence of publit? offices sup- 
ported by taxation.* 

Philanthropic, or Quasi-Public Agencies. — Owing to 
the inadequate manner in which the public and pri- 
vate agencies have dealt with the problem of helping 
the worker find employment and aiding the employer 
in securing labor, various semi-public institutions 
have organized employment bureaus. Among these 
are charitable institutions, social settlements, the Y. 



 Idaho Laws of 1915 Ch. 169, Sec. 2. 
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M. C. A., and civic associations. Employers will gen- 
erally find these agencies in large cities and towns. 
They render useful service, and often send a better 
class of applicant than may be secured from other 
sources, because they are generally careful to look up 
the references of applicants. 

Advertising. — One fruitful source of labor supply is 
advertising placed in local newspapers, and some- 
times in those of other towns. It is expensive and not 
always satisfactory, but generally it brings many ap- 
plicants to the employment department and oflfers the 
manager the opportunity of a fairly wide range of 
choice. Employment managers should remember that 
several states have laws providing that where there 
is a strike on at a plant and the firm advertises for 
new workers, a statement must be made in the ad- 
vertisement that such a strike exists. Failure to do 
this incurs a penalty. A typical advertisement of this 
sort is the following: 



STITCHERS WANTED — ^We want about 
25 stitchers on our garments; clean, steady 
work at high prices; we guarantee wages 
to experienced operators while learning our 
work. Labor aisturbance exists. 



There are two methods of advertising for help: (1) 
by a ** direct^' advertisement stating the conditions 
for employment and asking the prospective worker to 
apply at the office of the firm, and (2) by means of 
the ^* blind'' advertisement, wherein the applicant is 
directed to write a certain Post Office Box number 
stating his qualifications, references, and the salary 
expected. The firm name is not given. 
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An example of each type is given below: 



MACHINISTS — Capable men accustomed to 
machine tool work can secure steady em* 
ployment on second shift with good wages; 
we are in need of men on lathes, turret 
lathes, planers, horizontal boring machines; 
also vise hands and machine erectors; 48* 
hour shop: time and half for overtime; no 
labor trouble; transportation refunded after 
two weeks of satisfactory service; Plainfleld 
has a Dopulation of 35,000 and is located 25 
miles from New York on the C. RR. of N. J., 
and is a good home city in which to settle 
down. Write for application blank. 



THE ''direct" advertisement 



FOREMAN wanted. 
A large New York waist manufacturing 
concern wishes to establish a branch factory 
within 25 miles of New York; this is a 
splendid opportunity for a man who has ex- 
perience in this capacity and who can secure 
sufficient labor; applications must state lo- 
cality where you are acquainted and give 
full particulars as to previous experience. 
Address Foreman, 214 



THE ''blind" advertisement 



The latter form — ^blind— of advertisement is more 
commonly used for the better class of positions open, 
and in the opinion of large employers is more satis- 
factory than the other form. It is possible by means 
of this method to make a preliminary judgment of the 
applicant through his letter, and sometimes an inter- 
view is unnecessary. The best letters are selected, 
and the writers are asked to call on the employment 
manager. Several hundred letters have been known 
to follow blind advertisements for good positions. 
Were such advertisements to give the name of the 
firm, the employment department would be swamped 
with personal requests for the positions open. These 
methods have, however, been overdone. 
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Trade and technical journals offer a good medium 
for securing trained workers. 

Writing the Advertisement. — Much space, time, and 
money are wasted by many employers in writing 
copy for their **want ads.^^ Usnally these advertise- 
ments must be written hastily and not enough time 
is taken to make them effective, to give them 
* ^ punch ^'. A study of the **Help Wanted" columns 
of a newspaper reveals the inefficient way in which 
some firms seek to attract workers. 

Some concerns find it comparatively easy to secure 
help through advertisements, but not a few employ- 
ers in the needle industries, in which workers are 
scarce, have found it necessary to use a rather novel 
method in ''Help Wanted" advertising in order to 
outdo their competitors. They have added the ele- 
ment of ''human interest" to their advertising for 
labor. To illustrate, a half page in the Cleveland 
Press was recently used by the N. J. Eich Company, 
which produces knit goods. Instead of placing this 
advertisement in the dull section usually allotted to 
"want" advertisements, it was placed among the reg- 
ular reading pages. Illustrations of the Eich Com- 
pany building and of a section of their dining room 
were prominently displayed. Then appeared photo- 
graphs of two workers, with the story of how one 
of them rose from a wage of $7.10 per week as stock 
girl to a salary of $16.50, in thirteen months. Ulus- 
tr^tions of various machines were also shown. And 
in addition there was a description of the advantages 
offered to workers. 

The following advertisement for a mechanical en- 
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gineer lays down specifications for the position in 
such detail that only a person who possesses special 
fitness is encouraged to apply. An advertisement like 
this prevents the waste that results from one written 
in general terms, which brings all sorts of applicants 
to the employment department only to be rejected as 
unsuitable. 



MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT. 

The largest company of its kina in 
the world has a position offering an- 
nsual opportunity to graduate mechan- 
ical engineer between 30 and 45 years 
old possessing the following qualifica- 
tions : 

Ability, after becoming thoroughly 
familiar with the works, to take orders 
and drawings and route the jobs from 
start to finished product, through the 
various departments, taking advantage 
of every resource to expedite delivery 
and reduce cost of production. 

Experience at piece work rate setting 
on heav^ accurate machinery, and the 
necessarily large quantity of small com- 
ponent parts of these machines. Must 
be thoroughly familiar with modern 
time study and labor cost estimating 
nethods. 

We require a man of considerable ex- 
ecutive capacity, and unusual tact in 
order to get fullest co-operation of 
those with whom he comes in contact. 
We also require a man who has actu- 
ally been employed in this line of work 
and has successful record. 

state age, married or single, height, 
weight, education and training, actual 
experience, by whom previously em- 
ployedj and salary expected. Air you 
say will be kept conndential^ so give 
all details of experience, relative to re- 
quirements outlined above. G. 395 
Times Downtown. 



FIG. 1. 



When good salesmen are wanted, the ordinary ad- 
vertisement is not likely to bring satisfactory appli- 
cants. Advertisements like the following draw good 
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men. They possess interest, and differ from the or- 
dinary cut-and-dried, lifeless request which fills the 
^'Help Wanted" columns but not the vacancies. 



SALESMAN WANTED. 
Corporation doing $8,000,000 worth 
of business annually, with highly suc- 
cessful sales force and great volume 
of advertising, will employ salesmen 
who have good moral character, are 
well recommended* have had selling ex* 
perience, and are about 80 years old; 
education, ability, and appearance will 
be assets toward rapid promotion. We 
make working arrangement with sales- 
men, paying commission, drawing ac- 
count, and transportation, and filrnish 
genuine leads. If you wish to be con- 
sidered kindly state age, education, and 
experience. Address Executive, D 21 
Times. 



V PIG. 2. 

The advertisement should be concise, should state 
facts clearly, and should be placed in a form that im- 
mediately attracts attention. When possible it should 
be drawn up by the advertising manager. The reader 
is asked to note the difference in form between the 
following advertisements. Number three is in con- 
ventional form. Number four is difficult to read and 
remember. The others show what can be done by 
means of an intelligent use of white space. 



ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE. — Exceptional 
opening: for young man, about 24 to 28 
years, with natural ability, to develop op- 
portunities oifered for future advancement; 
must be quick and accurate and able to 
handle details; give age, religion, experi- 
ence, references, and salary. M. 87 Times. 



FIG. 3. 
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Fia. 4. 
HELP WANTED— MALE. 



UACHtNISTS. 

LUfae, pliner ftDd ihiper handi, mllliBi 
mschlna and ilottar hand*, vertical and barf 
lODtftl borlas mill hands, floor and bend 
bandi, agsemblTmea, vise bandi. 

First class men only who can haadJi 
heayy, accurate work; excellent conditions 
new machines; no labor tronble: hlEhea 

RrolT, EliioK age and enwrience to J. B 
U.. P. O Goz tssa. PUladelpUa. Fa. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE. 
A prominent mercantile concern employing 
a large number of men between the ages of 
18 and 25 is looking for a man between 25 
and 35 years of age to take charge of the 
hiring of their male employes. Ijiis posi- 
tion has splendid opportunities for the man 
to progress in one of the most important 
phases of business activity. Ability to de- 
velop himself and his position is more im- 
portant than experience. He must be a 
clear, logical, and careful "thinker," as 
well as accurate "doer." State education, 
experience, age, and salary expected. All 
replies treated confidential. Y 239 Times 
Annex. 



PIG. 6. 



Public and Commercial Schools. — Through the con- 
tinuation schools, trade schools and high schools of 
commerce it is possible to obtain excellent young, am- 
bitious workers. The elementary training received 
by these boys and girls makes it possible for them to 
adapt themselves quickly and effectively to the re- 
quirements of the work that they take up. A wise 
employment manager will keep in close touch with 
school principals, as the Curtis Publishing Company 
of Philadelphia and other large firms are doing. 

The continuation-school method provides that the 
worker spend a number of hours per week (usually 
four) at school, during the regular work period. The 
firm co-operates to the extent of paying the worker 
for these hours spent in training. Eesults of this 
arrangenient have been highly satisfactory, and the 
movement is spreading rapidly. 

Examples of Trade Understandings. — Other sources 
of supply from which workers may be obtained, are 
the trade schools and vocational schools. Trade 
agreements, or ^' trade understandings,'' have met 
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witli signal success in many cities and industries. 
According to these arrangements, advisory commit- 
tees of citizens are appointed by the local school 
authorities, on which employers and workers are 
equally represented. The school authorities, with the 
assistance of these committees, plan the work of the 
school — ^including entrance requirements, equipment, 
course of study, methods of instruction, examination, 
of pupils, graduation, and so on — and also undertake 
to place the pupils in good positions when they leave 
the school. 

Typical agreements of this kind are presented here. 
They were made in connection with the recent voca- 
tional education survey in Minneapolis. (The Dun- 
woody Institute is a prominent technical school in that 
city.) 

Type I.* — Two of these are given here, one in the 
case of a girls' occupation and the Girls' Vocational 
High School, and one in the case of a boys ' trade and 
the Dunwoody Institute. 

The girls' occupation selected is that of salesman- 
ship. Similar understandings were made for dress- 
making, garment industries, and millinery, the only 
diflference being in the make-up of the advisory com- 
mittee. 

In order to insure to young people who wish to 
become efficient salesmen proper training, afterem- 
ployment and a successful career in the business, the 
following tentative suggestions are made for the city 
of Minneapolis: 



♦Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 199, pp. 525, 526, 
527. 
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1. That the present school of salesmanship in the Girls' 
Vocational High School continue to receive pupils who have 
completed at least the work of the elementary school. 

2. That the first three months of a pupil's career in the 
salesmanship classes be used as a probation period for the 
purpose of testing the pupil's interest and fitness for sales- 
manship work. 

3. That the remainder of a full two years' period, con- 
sisting of two full school terms of 10 months each, be given 
to the further training in salesmanship' work of the pupils 
thus selected. 

4. That an advisory committee of six citizens of Minne- 
apolis be appointed by the board of education, three of whom 
shall be employers and three employees engaged in merchan- 
dising ; the employers on the committee to be appointed from 
a list of not less than 10 approved merchants furnished by 
the Eetail Merchants' Association of the city. The super- 
intendent of schools and the prinicipals of the schools in 
which courses in salesmanship are given shall be members 
ex officio of the committee. 

5. That the school authorities, aided by the advice and 
recommendation of the advisory committee, standardize the 
entrance requirements, the equipment, the course of study, 
the methods of instruction, the testing of pupils, the com- 
mercial experience of pupils, and so forth, while in the school, 
and the graduation and placement of pupils in the stores. 

6. That upon the completion of two years' training, the 
pupils so desiring be placed in the stores of the city that are 
parties to the understanding, according to a plan to be worked 
out by the school authorities aided by the advice of the ad- 
visory committee. 

7. That these pupils be placed in the stores on probation 
for one year, the diploma of the school being witheld until 
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proof of satisfactory work is furnished at the close of one 
year, provided services are satisfactory. 

8. That these new employees be paid an initial wage of 
not less than C3 a week upon entering the stores. 

9. That, with the assistance of the advisory committee, 
the career or experience of the pupil, including the instruc- 
tion which she is to receive after entering the store and dur- 
ing the probationary year, be drawn up, chartered and carried 
out by the stores which are parties to this understanding. 

10. That arrangements be made whereby the services of 
public continuation classes containing not less than 15 pupils 
be provided free for those stores desiring such services. 

11. That the stores that are parties to this understanding 
are to agree that they will use the pupils coming out of this 
two-year period of training as their source of supply in em- 
ploying new workers until such supply has been exhausted. 

12. That the understanding shall be subject to change and 
ratification at the close of each school year. 

I (we) hereby approve of the above understanding and 
agree to carry it out so far as I am (we are) concerned. 

Signed 

(Name of merchant or firm.) 

The boys' trade selected is that of the carpenter. 
Similar arrangements were made for printing (press- 
work), cabinetmaking, electrical work, telephony, au- 
tomobile repair and construction, the only difference 
being in the amount of the initial wage paid, the 
range being from $2 to $2.50 a day. In the case of 
all the foregoing trades taught in the day classes of 
the Dunwoody Institute, the agreements signed by 
the employers and approved by employees, included 
the arrangements for the evening classes as well, as 
will be noted in the case of the carpenters. These 
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evening classes will be discussed under a later type. 

Carpenters. — Memorandum of courses for carpenters at the 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 

I. Evening classes: 

(a) Free evening classes will be open to apprentices 
and journeymen carpenters. 

(6) Classes will begin in October and continue through 
the winter. 

(c) The brief courses will be offered as long as an 

average attendance of not less than 12 persons 
is maintained. 

(d) Upon the satisfactory completion of any unit 

course in the evening school, the student will be 
given a certificate which will show his attend- 
ance and his progress. 

II. Day classes: 

, In order to insure young people who wish to become 
efficient carpenters proper training, afteremployment, 
< and a successful career in the business, the following 
tentative suggestions are made for the city of Minne- 
apolis: 

(a) That a two years' course of training for carpentry 
work be continued in the William Hood Dun- 
woody Institute. 

(6) That the first three months of a pupil's career in 
the carpentry classes be used as a probation 
period for the purpose of testing the pupil's 
interest and fitness for carpentry work. 

(c) That the remainder of a full two years' period, 
consisting of two full school terms of 10 months 
each, be given to the further training in car- 
pentry work of the pupils thus selected. 
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id) That an advisory committtce of six members be 
appointed by the board of trustees of the Dun- 
woody Institute, consisting of citizens of Min- 
neapolis who are engaged as employers and 
employees in carpentry work. The principal of 
the Dunwoody Institute and the director shall 
be members ex officio of the committee. 

(e) That the school authorities, aided by the advice 
and recommendation of the advisory committee, 
standardize the entrance requirements, the 
equipment, the course of study, the methods of 
instruction, the testing of pupils, the commercial 
experience of the pupils, etc., while in the school, 
and the graduation and placement of pupils in 
the carpentry shops of the city. 

(/) That upon the completion of two years' training, 
the pupils so desiring be placed in the shops of 
the city that are parties to the understanding, 
according to a plan to be worked out by the 
school authorities, aided by the advice of the 
advisory committee. 

{g) That these pupils be placed in the shops on pro- 
bation for one year, the diploma of the school 
being withheld until proof of satisfactory work 
is furnished at the close of one year, provided 
services are satisfactory. 

(A) That these new employees be paid an initial wage 
of not less than $2.25 a day upon entering the 
shops. 

(») That, with the assistance of the advisory com- 
mittee, the career or experience of the pupil, in- 
cluding the instruction which he is to receive, 
after entering the shops and during the pro- 
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evening classes will be discussed under a later type. 

Carpenters. — ^Memorandum of courses for carpenters at the 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 

I. Evening classes: 

(a) Free evening classes will be open to apprentices 
and journeymen carpenters. 

(6) Classes will begin in October and continue through 
the winter. 

(c) The brief courses will be offered as long as an 

average attendance of not less than 12 persons 
is maintained. 

(d) Upon the satisfactory completion of any unit 

course in the evening school, the student will be 
given a certificate which will show his attend- 
ance and his progress. 

II. Day classes : 

. In order to insure young people who wish to become 
efficient carpenters proper training, afteremployment, 
. and a successful career in the business, the following 
tentative suggestions are made for the city of Minne- 
apolis: 

(a) That a two years' course of training for carpentry 
work be continued in the William Hood Dun- 
woody Institute. 

(6) That the first three months of a pupil's career in 
the carpentry classes be used as a probation 
period for the purpose of testing the pupil's 
interest and fitness for carpentry work. 

(c) That the remainder of a full two years' period, 
consisting of two full school terms of 10 months 
each, be given to the further training in car- 
pentry work of the pupils thus selected. 
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(d) That an advisory committtee of six members be 

appointed by the board of trustees of the Dun- 
woody Institute, consisting of citizens of Min- 
neapolis who are engaged as employers and 
employees in carpentry work. The principal of 
the Dunwoody Institute and the director shall 
be members ex officio of the committee. 

(e) That the school authorities, aided by the advice 

and recommendation of the advisory committee, 
standardize the entrance requirements, the 
equipment, the course of study, the methods of 
instruction, the testing of pupils, the commercial 
experience of the pupils, etc., while in the school, 
and the graduation and placement of pupils in 
the carpentry shops of the city. 

(/) That upon the completion of two years' training, 
the pupils so desiring be placed in the shops of 
the city that are parties to the understanding, 
according to a plan to be worked out by the 
school authorities, aided by the advice of the 
advisory committee. 

{g) That these pupils be placed in the shops on pro- 
bation for one year, the diploma of the school 
being withheld until proof of satisfactory work 
is furnished at the close of one year, provided 
services are satisfactory. 

(A) That these new employees be paid an initial wage 
of not less than $2.25 a day upon entering the 
shops. 

(») That, with the assistance of the advisory com- 
mittee, the career or experience of the pupil, in- 
cluding the instruction which he is to receive, 
after entering the shops and during the pro- 
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evening classes will be discussed under a later type. 

Carpenters, — Memorandum of courses for carpenters at the 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 

I. Evening classes: 

(a) Free evening classes will be open to apprentices 
and journeymen carpenters. 

(6) Classes will begin in October and continue through 
the winter. 

(c) The brief courses will be offered as long as an 

average attendance of not less than 12 persons 
is maintained. 

(d) Upon the satisfactory completion of any unit 

course in the evening school, the student will be 
given a certificate which will show his attend- 
ance and his progress. 

II. Day classes: 

. In order to insure young people who wish to become 
efficient carpenters proper training, afteremployment, 
. and a successful career in the business, the following 
tentative suggestions are made for the city of Minne- 
apolis: 

(a) That a two years' course of training for carpentry 
work be continued in the William Hood Dun- 
woody Institute. 

(6) That the first three months of a pupil's career in 
the carpentry classes be used as a probation 
period for the purpose of testing the pupil's 
interest and fitness for carpentry work. 

(c) That the remainder of a full two years' period, 
consisting of two full school terms of 10 months 
each, be given to the further training in car- 
pentry work of the pupils thus selected. 
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(d) That an advisory committtee of six members be 

appointed by the board of trustees of the Dun- 
woody Institute, consisting of citizens of Min- 
neapolis who are engaged as employers and 
employees in carpentry work. The principal of 
the Dunwoody Institute and the director shall 
be members ex officio of the committee. 

(e) That the school authorities, aided by the advice 

and recommendation of the advisory committee, 
standardize the entrance requirements, the 
equipment, the course of study, the methods of 
instruction, the testing of pupils, the commercial 
experience of the pupils, etc., while in the school, 
and the graduation and placement of pupils in 
the carpentry shops of the city. 

(/) That upon the completion of two years' training, 
the pupils so desiring be placed in the shops of 
the city that are parties to the understanding, 
according to a plan to be worked out by the 
school authorities, aided by the advice of the 
advisory committee. 

(g) That these pupils be placed in the shops on pro- 
bation for one year, the diploma of the school 
being withheld until proof of satisfactory work 
is furnished at the close of one year, provided 
services are satisfactory. 

(A) That these new employees be paid an initial wage 
of not less than $2.25 a day upon entering the 
shops. 

(») That, with the assistance of the advisory com- 
mittee, the career or experience of the pupil, in- 
cluding the instruction which he is to receive, 
after entering the shops and during the pro- 
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it can not be less if best students are to be attracted 
to the course, which will require them to forego four 
years of wage earning in order to make the prepara- 
tion demanded for present-day efficiency. 

Type III.* — These understandings were made in 
the case of the four building trades of bricklaying, 
painting, plastering, and plumbing. The arrange- 
ments are the same, with the exception of the wage 
paid the apprentice attending the school, this differ- 
ence being due to the difference in wage paid the 
apprentices in the different trades. It will be noted 
here again that the arrangements for evening school 
are included in the understanding with the brick- 
layers for the dull-season school, which is true for 
the other three trades. Attention is called to the 
dull-season arrangement only. 

Bricklayers. — Memorandum of courses for bricklayers at 
the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 

I. Evening classes : 

(a) Free evening classes will be open to apprentices 
and journeyman bricklayers and masons. 

(h) Classes will begin in October and continue through 
the winter. 

(c) The brief courses will be offered as long as an 

average attendance of not less than 12 persona 
is maintained. 

(d) Upon the satisfactory completion of any unit 

course in the evening school, the student will be 
given a certificate which will show his attend- 
ance and his progress. 



* Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 199, pp. 528, 529, 
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II. Dull-season classes: 

(a) An advisory committee shall be appointed by the 
trustees of the Dunwoody Institute, consisting 
of two employers and two employees. It shall 
be the duty of this committee to assist the offi- 
cials of the Dunwoody Institute to standardize 
the work of the school herein proposed and to 
assist in carrying out this trade understanding. 

(6) The union shall require all apprentices in organ- 
ized labor during the entire period of their ap- 
prenticeship to attend at least five days a week 
an all-day school at the Dunwoody Institute for 
the months of January and February. 

(c) Arrangements shall be made with the contractors 

so that the apprentice shall give during this 
dull season one-half the time spent at the school 
and the contractor pay for one-half of the time ; 
that is to say, that the apprentice shall be paid 
one-half his usual wages while attending school. 

(d) In order to insure the attendance of the apprentice 

upon the school and his completion of all the 
training, the money due from the contractor to 
the apprentice for attendance upon the school 
shall be withheld and paid to him as a lump 
sum upon the completion of the full period of 
apprenticeship. The school authorities shall 
make such reports as to the attendance, conduct, 
and progress of the apprentice as the employer 
and the union may require. When the appren- 
tice is absent with the consent of the school 
authorities, he shall lose the wage paid for the 
time by the employer, but when he is absent 
without the consent of the school authorities he 
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shall lose twice the amount of his wage. If his 
attendance, conduct, or progress continues to be 
unsatisfactory to the authorities of the school 
or to the employer or the union, the case shall be 
referred to the advisory committee, which shall 
have authority to release the union and the em- 
ployer of any further responsibility or obliga- 
tion for the employment or training of the ap- 
prentice. 

(e) One-half of the time of the apprenticeship in the 
school shall be given to the practical work of 
bricklaying and one-half to technical and aca- 
demic work. 

(/) At the close of the period of apprenticeship, the 
apprentice shall be given a diploma by the Dun- 
woody Institute for the work which he has satis- 
factorily completed at the school and in the 
trade. 

Type IV.* — This consists of the indorsement of the 
evening classes at the Dunwoody Institute by the 
different trades. These indorsements are a part of 
the same trade understanding made by the different 
trades for the all-day and dull-season classes. No 
additional copy of this arrangement is given here, as 
it will be found in the agreement for carpentry 
and bricklaying as given in full in the foregoing. 
These indorsements for evening classes appear in 
trade understandings for the following: Automobile 
repair and construction, bricklaying, baking, carpen- 
try, electrical workers, telephone construction and 
operation, machine shop, painting, plastering, plumb- 



• Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 199, p. 529. 
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ing, printers and pressmen, steam fitting, cabinet- 
making, sheet-metal lines. 

Type v.* — This type represents an arrangement 
made with the steam fitters which requires all helpers 
entering after August 1, 1915, to attend evening 
classes at the Dunwoody Institute for two seasons. 

Steam Fitters, — ^Memorandum of courses for journeyman 
steam fitters and helpers at the William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. 

I. Evening classes: 

(a) Free evening classes for journeyman steam fitters 
and helpers will be offered at the Dunwoody 
Institute for the year 1915-16. 

(6) These classes will begin in October and continue 
through the winter. 

(c) Classes will be continued so long as an average 

attendance of not less than 12 persons is main- 
tained. 

(d) The unit courses attached to this report will be 

offered. 

(e) Upon the completion of any unit course a certifi- 

cate to this effect will be issued to the student 
by the Dunwoody Institute. 

II. The training of helpers: 

(a) The Steam Fitters' Union is to require all helpers 
in organized shops entering the steam-fitting 
work after August 1, 1915, to attend, for two 
seasons of not less than seven months each, even- 
ing classes at the Dunwoody Institute bearing 
on steam fitting not less than two nights a week. 

• Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, No, 199, p. 530. 
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(6) The employer shall agree to give preference in 
the employment of workers to the helpers at- 
tending such classes, and in the reduction of 
their force in dull times to give the same prefer- 
ence. 

III. The advisory committee: 

(c) That an advisory committee of five members be 

appointed by the trustees of the institute, two 
of whom shall be employers and two employees 
engaged in the steam-fitting business. The fifth 
member of the committee, who shall be its chair- 
man, shall be a representative of the school. 

(d) The authorities of the school, with the advice and 

assistance of the advisory committee so secured, 
are to assist in standardizing the work of this 
dull-season school. 

I (we) hereby approve of the above understanding ancl 
agree to carry it out so far as I am (we are) concerned. 

Signed 

(Name of person or firm.) 

Colleges and Business Schools. — Two important 
sources of material for the development of executives 
are colleges and the business schools connected with 
universities. The college-trained worker is quick to 
learn and, if of the right sort, is willing to start at 
the bottom. Here is a new source of supply, and one 
in which thinking employers see large possibilities. 
Some large firms are making co-operative arrange- 
ments with colleges whereby students spend their 
summer-vacation periods in employment, so that by 
the time they are ready to graduate they will have 
had a fair start in the business. 
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The ideal arrangement will be the one by means 
of which a student may arrange his program so that 
his studies will link themselves up with business 
practise, and may also spend a certain portion of his 
college time gaining actual business experience. This 
is the method that Dartmouth College is trying to 
work out through its school of business. Such a plan 
has been launched by the National City Bank of New 
York in co-operation with some of our largest Eastern 
universities, in order that students might be trained 
for the banking service in its foreign branches. The 
co-operating universities, under this plan, select each 
year a few of their best students to receive a year's 
training in practical banking during the undergradu- 
ate period. Two summer vacations and six months 
during the student's senior year constitute the course. 
Attractive salaries are offered during and after the 
course. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has a 
plan in its Department of Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering which will enable the student, at the end 
of his third year, to select either the regular four- 
year course giving the Bachelor of Science degree, 
or the five-year course offering the Master's degree. 
Only promising students are permitted to take the 
latter course; the greater part of a year is spent by 
these men in manufacturing plants, where instruction 
facilities are offered by the firms. 

Some of the firms co-operating in this plan are: 
Eastern Manufacturing Company, Bangor, Maine, 
makers of electrolytic caustic soda and calcium hypo- 
chlorite, cellulose from wood, and bond and ledger 
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papers; New England Gas and Coke Company, Ever- 
ett, Mass., makers of gas, coke, ammonia, and coal 
tar by-products; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., makers of carborundum, silicon, and 
other electric-furnace products; American Synthetic 
Color Company, Stamford, Conn., makers of phenol, 
picric acid, dye-stuffs, and coal-tar intermediates; 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, Northampton, Pa., 
makers of Portland cement. 

When the period of practical experience is over, 
the student returns to the college for his year of 
graduate study. A report of the Department states 
that among the notable features of this work are: 
**The opportunities afforded for a systematic and 
carefully planned experience in manufacturing plants 
of varied and suitable character, under the guidance 
of competent instructors, which affords an oppor- 
tunity not only for the acquisition of a knowledge of 
operating conditions, but also for contact with the 
human element in the industrial field, the lack of 
which is so often the object of criticism of the gradu- 
ates of colleges and technical schools.*' 

Some of the large industries are establishing busi- 
ness fellowships in universities in order to obtain 
trained workers. The investment is a profitable 
one. 

Agents. — Some firms employ agents to secure their 
help. These men travel about to industrial centers 
and other places in search for workers — ^mostly of 
the unskilled class. They make the bargain with the 
prospect, and often provide his fare to the place of 
employment. Such agents are generally used by 
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plants located in small communities, where the labor 
supply is limited. 

For example, the Cheney Silk Mills of Manchester, 
Connecticut, when in search of foreign help, advertise 
in the foreign newspapers published in New York 
City, setting a time during which applicants may be 
interviewed at the National Employment Exchange. 
The employment manager, accompanied by the fac- 
tory physician, goes over to New York, selects the 
workers and brings them back with him. The Hood 
Eubber Company of Watertown, Massachusetts, em- 
ploys two agents, who visit the New England states. 

A word of warning is here necessary. Agents who 
secure workers from localities other than their own, 
in their endeavor to ^^make good'^ sometimes resort 
to artifice, misrepresentation and other questionable 
practices. Nothing will do more to destroy the good- 
will and the general reputation of the firm than such 
tactics. It is impossible for a worker to give his 
employer the best that is in him if he has been 
** Shanghaied ^ ' into a job that is something far differ- 
ent from what the agent represented it to be. Often 
such a worker brings his family with him, and finds 
it difficult and expensive to give up the work and 
return to his home town. He becomes one of the dis- 
contented, a liability rather than an asset to the firm 
that employs him. 

One of the means of attracting workers to such 
places is the plan of providing dwelling houses for 
employees at low rental cost. Or the worker may be 
offered the opportunity of purchasing his home at a 
reasonable figure. 
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What the firm does for the education and welfare 
of its employees offers another attraction. When 
Henry Ford announced his profit-sharing plan, thou- 
sands went to Detroit to apply for work with his 
firm. This, however, is an extreme case. It was 
really the wages offered that induced the pilgrimage. 
It is not only the unskilled whom agents generally 
seek. The General Electric Company has traveling 
representatives who make it their business to visit 
colleges and technical schools, where they tell of the 
opportunities open with this company, and where 
they can meet students who measure up to the re- 
quirements of available positions. 

Trade-Unions. — ^In some industries it is necessary 
to obtain practically all the workers through trade- 
unions. These unions often conduct their own em- 
ployment offices. 

As a result of the garment workers' strike in New 
York in 1910 the issue between the closed shop, advo- 
cated by the union, and the open shop — ^for which 
employers fought — was settled by a compromise 
which established the preferential union shop. This 
is a shop in which union conditions prevail, and in 
which the employer, all things being equal, must give 
preference to union members in hiring help. For 
example, John Doe, a union man, and Eichard Roe, 
a non-union worker, apply to the X Company for 
work. Both are good, capable men. According to 
the agreement between the company and the xmion, 
John Doe must be engaged. But should Eichard Roe 
be the more capable worker, then John Doe need not 
be hired. This method offers a real solution to the 
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vexing question of the open shop versus the closed 
shop. 

Other Sources. — ^Employers are sometimes in a 
position in which they can secure workers from other 
firms in the trade where work is slack, or where the 
working force must be cut down. In such cases there 
is some co-operative arrangement whereby firms are 
notified of available workers. But this is a method 
which is often abused. 

By far the best way to obtain workers, in the 
opinion of a large number of employers, is to have 
the employees of the firm recommend their friends. 
A worker who does this feels a certain responsibility, 
and consequently is not likely to recommend any one 
who he does not really believe would make a capable 
employee. Where such friends are hired there is 
sure to result a better spirit of loyalty among the 
workers. Some employers believe so thoroughly in 
this method that when vacancies occur they consult 
their employees before drawing upon outside sources. 

In retail establishments one often finds that em- 
ployees are engaged because they have been recom- 
mended by customers. Opinion is conflicting as to 
the value of this method of supply, but it is worth 
testing out. 

Some plants secure many of their workers by post- 
ing **Help Wanted'' signs on their buildings. This, 
in the opinion of large employers, is an unsatisfactory 
method, since it brings in drifters and other unde- 
sirables. The relation between a high labor turnover 
and this source is obvious. 

The employment department itself cannot be ac- 
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curately described as a source of labor supply. It is 
really a clearing house for applicants, and as such it 
should marshal its resources as has been here sug- 
gested. It is a highly desirable thing to establish the 
policy of giving the firm's employees in good stand- 
ing preference over newcomers, when vacancies occur. 
This can be done through a -well-defined, well-organ- 
ized system of promotions, and includes careful re- 
cording of each individual's progress in the firm. 
Another chapter will discuss the scheme more in 
detail. 

A step in the right direction is the policy of giving 
preference to former employees, especially those who 
spent some time with the firm before leaving, and 
who left voluntarily. It takes time, effort and money 
to train new workers. If an employee has left to bet- 
ter himself and comes back with the broadened ex- 
perience obtained with other firms, he will be a 
valuable asset. Of course, considerable discretion 
must be exercised in such instances by the employ- 
ment manager. 

Conclusions. — There must be a proper co-ordination 
of the emplojrment department with the sources of 
labor supply.' The procedure of hiring workers, in 
the large majority of firms, is more or less unsystem- 
atic and haphazard. In too maiiy cases, careful 
thought has not been centered on the department as 
a factor in the efficiency or inefficiency of the busi- 
ness, in the high cost and waste of large labor turn- 
over, and in the quality of the working personnel. 

More co-operation than generally is practised, is 
necessary between the employment department and 
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the other departments. One should be able to secure 
from the employment department immediate informa- 
tion concerning the labor requirements of all depart- 
ments and the sources from which these requirements 
may be satisfied. 

Just as the Purchasing Department studies its mar- 
ket with infinite care, so the Employment Department 
must keep its finger on the pulse of the labor market 
in order to be thoroughly informed in regard to its 
condition at all times. Employment managers cannot 
afford to take a passive attitude toward the labor 
market. They must develop it so that it will better 
meet their needs, and this development can best be 
accomplished through the co-operation of employment 
managers in demanding a high quality of applicants. 
A strong influence for mutual good may then be 
exerted upon employment agencies. Employment 
managers should take active interest in the develop- 
ment of public labor exchanges, and so make them 
more satisfactory and efficient. 

Having obtained a thorough knowledge of what 
each job in the firm requires, employment managers 
should seek to develop the means of meeting these 
requirements, either by working with schools and 
colleges or by providing facilities within the business 
or the industry itself for training recruits. 

An important function of the employment depart- 
ment, especially in a business which is seasonal, is to 
plan ahead for the utilization of the labor force in 
the busy season. Departments in need of help should 
be required to send in requisitions for labor long 
enough in advance so that the proper kind of worker 
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may be secured. A valuable addition to the technique 
of the employment department would be a prospect 
file containing full information regarding possible 
workers. Employees should be hired during the dull 
season and trained during that time in order that 
they may be ready to do the work of the busy season 
efficiently. Better than this plan is that whereby the 
regular workers are retained when the dull season 
comes, and then are taught the operations or pro- 
cesses upon which they will be employed when their 
regular work has slackened up. These processes may 
be entirely new ones, and such as would be necessary 
if the firm should try to develop a new line of goods. 
Such a plan has been successfully operated by the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, 
Massachusetts, which produces tags and paper novel- 
ties. A wise management will arrange conferences 
of depeartment heads and employment departments 
to effect such an arrangement. 

The various sources of labor supply have now been 
dealt with, but we should not forget that whatever 
the source, it will be impossible to attract the right 
kind of workers who will remain for any length of 
time, unless the management offers a wage that in- 
vites capable applicants. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV 
PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

(See page 88) 
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STAlTi 


OFFICES 


California: 


Flint 


Oakland 


Grand Rapids 


Sacramento 


Jackson 


San Francisco 


Kalamazoo 


Connecticut: 


Lansing 


Bridgeport 


Muskegon 


Hartford 


Saginaw 


New Haven 


Minnesota: 


Norwich 


Duluth 


Waterbury 


Minneapolis 


Colorado: 


St. Paul 


Colorado Springs 


Missouri: 


Denver (two offices) 


Kansas City 


Pueblo 


St. Joseph 


Indiana: 


St. Louis 


Fort Wayne 


New York: 


Indianapolis 


Albany 


South Bend 


Brooklyn 


Iowa: 


Buffalo 


Des Moines 


Rochester 


Kansas: 


Syracuse 


Topeka 


Ohio: (State-City) 


Kentucky: 
Louisville 


Akron 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


Massachusetts: 


Columbus 


Boston 


Dayton 


Fall River 


Toledo 


Springfield 


Youngstown 


Worcester 


OklaJioma: 


MicJiigan: 


Fmid 


Battle Creek 


Muskogee 


Bay City 


Oklahoma City 


Detroit 


Tulsa 
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Pennsylvania: 
Altoona 
Du Bois 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 



Rhode Island: 
Providence 

Wisconsin: 
La Crosse 
Milwaukee 
Oskosh 
Sui)erior 



CITY — ^PRIVATE OFFICE 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

These offices represent the eighteen zones into which the 
country is divided for this purpose: 



Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 

(Including Newark) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
New Orleans, La. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Cleveland, 0. 



Chicago, 111. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

(Including Kansas City) 
Denver, Col. 
Helena, Mont. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 



MUNICIPAL OFFICES 



California: 

Berkeley 

Fresno 

Sacramento 
Illinois : 

Chicago 
Montana: 

Butte 
New York: 

New York City 
Oregon: 

Portland 



Texas: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 
Virginia: 

Richmond 
Washington: 
( Federal-Municipal) 

Tacoma 

Everett 

Seattle 

Spokane 



CHAPTER V 
ANALYZING THE JOBS 

Responsibility of Emplojrment Executive. — The em- 
ployment executive has a double responsibility in 
connection with keeping informed as to just what 
the work opportunities of his business are. One 
responsibility is toward the ownership of the concern, 
to serve it intelligently in every detail with respect 
to the wise selection of employees for particular posi- 
tions. But his larger responsibility, perhaps, is to- 
ward the employees, whom he must select and fit 
properly into positions, personally or through the 
agency of subordinates. Indeed, we may go a step 
further, and say that the employment manager has a 
still higher duty, toward the community, and that he 
can fulfil that duty only by understanding correctly 
the particular field in which he himself is employed, 
and by working in it for the public good. 

Hiring a worker is making a ** human investment," 
and no important factor can be overlooked. On the 
other hand, choosing a job is making a personal in- 
vestment which may determine the success of many 
years, or even of a lifetime, for the individual. Thus 
the» worker, on his part, is rightly entitled to know 
just what an occupation or a particular job will mean 
for him. This information he may not be able to 
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secure for himself; if he cannot, he must be given 
help. Under modem conditions, his most important 
and most immediate help may come from the man 
who employs him. This is true because the employer 
has in mind not only the interest of the concern, but 
the lasting interest of the worker, so that he will try 
to fit the man intelligently into a job, in order that 
it may lead to a permanent, profitable, and satisfying 
position. Accordingly, the personnel manager must, 
in a sense, ** blue-print*' the employment opportun- 
ities with which he is connected. This work may, of 
course, be done by a suordinate department, under 
the direction of the manager, as I shall show later in 
this chapter. 

Importance of the Industrial Survey. — The em- 
ployer may find an example of the study of an occu- 
pation, as a whole and in its separate parts or jobs, 
in the industrial survey made in many communities 
in the interests of vocational guidance and voca- 
tional education. Indeed it is well known that the 
vocational-guidance movement has produced the em- 
ployment-managers* movement. The first employ- 
ment-managers* association resulted from a study of 
employment opportunities in a large number of places 
of business and industry in Boston, in 1910, 1911, and 
1912. Now business and industry must themselves 
share or take over the responsibility of making their 
work opportunities known to those who are seeking 
employment. 

The Boston Survey Schedule. — ^I present here the 
schedule used for the Boston investigation, and later 
extended to other communities so as to include coun- 
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try- wide conditions and results. An occupation or an 
establishment is visited first as a whole, and questions 
are asked which involve nearly fifty points of view. 
The answers range all the way from the name and 
the nature of the firm, down to the information to be 
secured from the Federal Government and from books 
by authorities in the various fields. The job is but a 
part of the occupation; both must be known and 
charted. The Boston Schedule follows, pages 124-125. 

Occupation.— Dr. Charles E. Eichards, Director of 
Cooper Union, New York, made one of the best state- 
ments extant on **What We Need to Bjiow about 
Occupations'* in an address under that title at the 
** Second National Conference on Vocational Guid- 
ance.'' This address may be considered as setting 
a standard by which we may measure up an occu- 
pation. I quote it here in part. 

**The points which I want to emphasize represent 
simply an attempt to bring out. what seem to me to 
be the fundamentals necessary in studying the indus- 
tries. The data that I have here are arranged in 
these main headings: the economic data; what might 
be called the physical data, concerning the occupation 
and the influence of the occupation upon char- 
acxer. • • « 

Economic Data on Occupations. — ^^Let me take 
these up serially with you, first on the side of the 
economic data. One of the things that we need to 
know is the size of the industry, as represented in the 
country, and its importance. On the other hand, we 
have to know the size of the occupation in the local- 
ity. Oftentimes very large occupations and industries 
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are purely local, and in the matter of guidance, as 
well as in the matter of education, we must take in 
such a fact. We have here in the city of New York 
tremendous concentration of the clothing industry! 
We have in various cities of this state and of New 
England a like concentration of the textile industries. 
We have such things as the manufacture of books, 
which is to a very large extent a localized industry. 

**A further point: Is this industry a growing or a 
diminishing field? Is it something that is passing 
out, or is it growing? There are many industries 
that in the last twenty-five years have been entirely 
transformed, through machinery, from the handwork 
stage to the mill and factory stage. (I must draw my 
illustrations mainly from industries rather than from 
other large fields of occupation.) It wasn^t many 
years ago that there were a great many cabinet 
makers^ shops in New York City, run very largely 
by Germans. There are very few today. The cabinet- 
making business has become almost entirely a mill 
industry. Carriage building is another instance where 
the occupation is changing from a skilled trade to a 
factory industry. Blacksmithing and carpentry in 
the old sense are becoming of much less importance. 
Of course, on the other hand, there are many others 
which are increasing rapidly; the whole field of elec- 
tric manufacture, printing, construction in iron and 
steel, and so on. 

**Is the occupation overcrowded, or is there a 
scarcity of workers, particularly of high-grade work- 
ers? Of course, this point means a great deal in 
regard to opportunity. Jewelry making, for instance, 
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appears to be a very desirable trade. And yet, when 
we look into it, we find there is generally a scarcity 
not only of high-grade workers in jewelry, but of 
ordinary workers, the reason being that jewelry to a 
considerable extent is a seasonal trade. We find that 
in trades like engraving there is always a scarcity 
of high-grade workers, owing to the very long period 
of training required. 

**Is the occupation stable, or is it tending to fre- 
quent change? I have already touched upon the 
changing nature of our industries today. Cooperage, 
for instance, only a few years ago was a matter en- 
tirely of handwork. Today barrels are not made by 
hand. Their manufacture has become entirely a 
matter of machinery, almost automatic in its char- 
acter. Millinery and the making of dress and fur 
goods are constantly changing in the methods and 
character of work. 

**The hours per day enter into the situation. Also 
the question of whether overtime is a large feature, 
as it is in many trades in this city, notably in the 
clothing trade. 

*^Is the payment by time-work or piece-work? Is 
the trade seasonal or steady? This last consideration, 
of course, affects many of the trades, especially the 
trades of the large cities, the great metropolitan 
centers, and is affecting us here, especially in the 
whole field of the clothing trades. 

**The next point — the different grades or kinds of 
work represented in an occupation. That is the thing 
that some day or other we have got to know very 
much more about than we know today. We roughly 
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classify occupations as we look at them. We think 
of machine work as a high-grade occupation, repre- 
senting one of the highest degrees of skill, one of the 
most desirable occupations, paying very good wages. 
But machine work today is not an occupation repre- 
senting one kind of work. It is an occupation or 
industry tremendously subdivided, so that there are 
grades and grades of work, and in almost any ma- 
chine-operated establishment there are today com- 
paratively few high-grade and high-paid workers, 
and a large number of comparatively low-paid and 
low-grade workers. This set of facts is going to be 
one of the hardest for us to obtain to the point that 
they become common knowledge and that we may 
understand the economic opportunities of an industry 
in a more discriminating fashion than we can today. 

^^Shoe manufacture is one of the classical instances 
of a subdivided industry. There are, they say, about 
one hundred and one different operations through 
which the shoe passes, and there are consequently 
one hundred and one different branches and grades 
of workers in the shoe-manufacturing industry. A 
department store represents another grade of voca- 
tion tremendously subdivided. We must know the 
names of these different branches, the kind of work 
that is performed in each, and the average wages 
paid in it. We ought to know something about the 
relative numbers that are in the different lines of 
work, to be able to judge how much is represented 
by the high-grade and desirable positions, and how 
much by the undesirable. 

*^And in this connection we need to know some- 
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thing that we know very little about today, we need 
to know the qualities that are necessary for success 
in a particular occupation; whether strength and 
endurance are the things that are needed, whether 
intelligence, mental alertness, quickness, accuracy, 
dexterity of hand, nimbleness and carefulness, or 
artistic feeling are demanded; what, in other words, 
are the things that mean success and efl&ciency. 

Physical Data on Occupatibns. — **As to the physical 
and hygienic conditions of the occupation: The ques- 
tion whether the work is performed inside or outside 
of doors is an important item. The building trades 
and the work of transportation represent, of course, 
outside work, as compared with the great bulk of the 
work today which are performed inside factories and 
stores, and which are sedentary in their nature. 

**Does the worker sit or stand for long periods 
without shifting, or does the work involve moving 
about? In this connection often arises the question 
whether the strength and health of a particular indi- 
vidual are adjusted to things like clerical work, 
things like brush-making, which involve sitting at the 
bench continually. 

**Is the occupation conducted in close, crowded, or 
basement rooms, or in airy, well-ventilated rooms 
with windows? No one who is not well fortified by 
health and strength can continue in that condition 
very long and maintain health and strength when 
working under the conditions in which at least part 
of the clothing and machine-operating trades in this 
city are conducted, where the work is often performed 
in very crowded and in very close quarters. 
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Does the work involve exposure to heat, or cold, 
or sudden changes in temperature! Of course, the 
question of laundries and many industrial operations 
comes in there. 

**Is time allowed for dinner? Are there oppor- 
tunities for obtaining warm meals! Does the work 
involve eye strain? And does the work involve severe 
nervous strain? 

**Does the work involve special dangers from ma- 
chinery? Of course, our factory laws today are in- 
creasingly taking care of this point, and there is less 
cause for anxiety. And yet, even today, there still 
exist marked dangers from machinery in certain 
trades, as in rubber mills, where the rolls constitute 
a great danger, and in sawmills, as well as in rolling 
mills for iron and steel. 

^^Is the work carried on in an atmosphere with 
much dust in it? Flour mills and grinding and 
polishing establishments, of course, represent danger- 
ous possibilities in this direction, although especially 
in flour mills, the dust is being taken care of and 
removed by machinery in a way that was unthought 
of a few years ago. 

**Are there special unhealthy conditions, such as 
constant wetting of hands or contact with poisonous 
materials, such as lead paint? The number of un- 
healthy employments is much smaller today than in 
former times, but the report of the Illinois State 
Commission on Occupational Diseases indicates how 
serious are the dangers in this direction. 

Influence of the Occupation upon the Workers. — 
**This consideration is a matter that we are only 
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beginning to think of these last few years. Is the 
occupation stimulating to growth or is it deadening 
in its effect? Is the worker surrounded by conditions 
that are stimulating to ambition, stimulating to men- 
tal alertness, or are the conditions such that he stands 
still? Is the task monotonous and dreary, or is it 
something which is quickening and educating in its 
daily influence? Of course, the whole field of in- 
dustry shows great differences in this respect. Trades 
like printing and high-grade machine work present 
stimulating, quickening influences. Many other occu- 
pations where the work involves simply the feeding 
of an automatic machine — ^like many of the stamping 
factories; some of the lower-grade work in the textile 
mills, especially in cotton mills; candy dipping; and 
paper-box making — of course, represent the other 
extreme. I think we are probably going to think 
more and more of this point as we continue to study 
occupations, and to see whether the conditions pre- 
sent influences favorable or unfavorable for the 
growth of the worker.^' 

Attitude of Proprietors and Managers. — ^The out- 
side investigator who wishes to study an occupation, 
or a business or manufacture, as a local example of 
an occupation, must win the co-operation of the 
proprietor, manager, or superintendent. Happily it 
may be said, however, that business men and indus- 
trial managers are becoming more and more respon- 
sive to the public desire for information concerning 
occupations, and more and more willing to open the 
doors of business, shop, and factory to the honest and 
impartial student of working conditions. 
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Industrial or other surveys may, of course, be made 
privately, but more often in recent years they have 
been made by organizations, such as a vocation 
bureau, representatives of local school system, or a 
chamber of commerce. Among others, notable studies 
have been conducted by the Carnegie Foundation and 
the Russell Sage Foundation, of New York, the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce, and the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 

Miimeapolis Occupational Survey — Clothing. — One 
of these studies may be mentioned as an example, the 
* * Vocational Education Survey of Minneapolis, ' ' made 
by the National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education. This survey, like that conducted 
in Richmond, Va., and others, was made **for the 
purpose of analyzing the local industries and the 
local systems of education, and of ascertaining what 
kind of instruction is needed, and the best way of 
imparting that instruction. '^ Thus the leaders in 
industry are coming to make the effort to determine 
the education of the worker, especially in the great 
industrial centers of this country and of the world. 

Following is an extract from the report of the 
Minneapolis Survey, on * ^Cutting.'' The report forms 
part of a study that was made of the garment-making 
industry: 

Cutting is the most important and responsible work in the 
manufacture of ready-made clothing. It demands accuracy 
in measurements and ability to lay out different garments so 
as to save material, for an inch saved on each one of the 
hundreds of garments turned out represents much money. 
As the head cutter is usually a designer, a thorough knowl- 
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edge of style and of the lines of the garment, and planning 
the garment to suit the cloth are important, demanding train- 
ing and long experience. 

Cutting comprises designing, spreading, marking, and 
actual cutting. These are done by separate workers, the cut- 
ter doing them all only in shops which handle small quantities 
of work. 

The spreader lays the cloth in piles ready for the cutter. 
He is usually a learner, or apprentice, acting as assistant to 
the cutter. He spreads the cloth on the table, layer after layer 
of the same length, according to estimates worked out by the 
designer, or head cutter, until as many pieces as needed have 
been piled up. Sometimes only one kind of cloth is used, but 
frequently the spreads are of different colors or kinds of 
material. The spreader smoothes out the wrinkles, keeps the 
stretch of all piles uniform, and sees that edges are carefully 
laid together. 

Spreads that are laid too closely cannot be cut satisfactorily, 
and the garments will vary, while those stretched too much 
tend to be undersized when made up. One spread may con- 
tain several garments, determined largely by the length of 
the table and the number of garments to be cut. Factories, 
as a rule, prefer a long table, so that many garments may 
be cut from one spread, thus reducing waste. 

When the spreading is done, an assistant lays the pattern 
on the cloth as diagramed by the head cutter. He marks 
around each piece with chalk or pencil, and repeats the 
process till the entire surface of the top spread has been 
used. The pattern is then removed, and the work is ready 
for the cutter. Marking is less responsible work than design- 
ing or spreading, for the worker handles only the top piece 
of cloth, and, if not properly done, the chalk may be brushed 
off. The same assistant may assemble the parts of the gar- 
ments after cutting, and put them in bundles ready for the 
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workroom. The young man wishing to become a skilled 
cutter gets his first idea of the requirements through this 
work. 

The cutter, who is a full-fledged mechanic, does the actual 
work of cutting. He uses a hand knife or the electric cut- 
ting knife, and follows the chalk or pencil lines closely. To 
cut a number of layers requires strength, a steady hand, a 
good eye, and knowledge of all parts of a garment. It in- 
volves considerable responsibility, as careless or inefficient 
work may mean the loss of large quantities of valuable cloth. 

The cutter must know the kinds, qualities, and variations 
of goods, and width and shrinkage. He must be able to 
design patterns, plan the layout on the cloth, draw a diagram 
of the same for reference, and figure estimates so as to get 
the greatest number of garments out of the cloth. These 
estimates, as a rule, are carefully checked before a style is 
decided upon. He must know how to lay the spread, mark 
the cloth, match stripes or designs, use the hand and the 
electric cutting knife skilfully, and grade patterns to stock 
sizes. 

The educational requirements are a fair knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic — through fractions — suffi- 
cient to figure yardage and estimates dealing with both 
length and width of cloth, and a knowledge of drafting, in- 
volving some mathematical principles. Since the spreader 
and the marker are in a sense apprentices to the cutter, they 
should have the capacity to learn the cutter's work. The 
requirements, therefore, differ in degree rather than in kind. 
The marker and the spreader may be 18 to 20 years old. 
They rarely become head cutters under at least four or five 
years' experience, though two years is considered the term 
of apprenticeship. 

Since the cutter stands practically all the time, and bends 
over his work, he should have good health and endurance. 
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He should also have good eyesight and a steady hand in the 
use of the knife. 

Richmond Occupational Survey— Metal Trades. — 

The Eichmond Survey, made by the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education, affords an 
excellent and comprehensive example of an analysis 
of the occupations, in the report on ** Findings about 
Occupations, ' ' in the leading local divisions of in- 
dustry in Eichmond, Va. 

The chart made by the Survey giving the findings 
in the metal trades in Eichmond, is unusually com- 
prehensive. The full chart covers the following oc- 
cupations: Puddler, heater, roller, wood pattern- 
maker, metal patternmaker, iron molder, brass 
molder, core maker, machinist, blacksmith, boiler 
maker, tinsmith and sheet-metal worker, riveter and 
bucker, pipe fitter, car repairer, railway car painter, 
and machine wood-worker in car shops. 

The findings about all these trades need not be 
reproduced here, but three complete analysis are 
given on the following pages to indicate the nature 
of the survey, and to act as a guide in the construc- 
tion of similar analysis for other industries. It 
should be understood that the analysis presented only 
apply to conditions in Eichmond at the time of the 
survey. 

Personnel Manager's Task. — For the general in- 
vestigator the study of the vocations involves the 
difficulty arising from their great number and their 
steadily increasing subdivisions. In the *^ Index to 
Occupations, '^ recently issued by the Department of 
Commerce of the United States Bureau of the Census, 
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there are listed about 9000 occupational designations, 
based upon 428 occupations and occupation groups. 

The personnel manager, however, has only the 
jobg in his own business or factory to master, no 
matter how much he may know about the work of 
other establishments. The separate jobs with which 
he is concerned may be few or many. If compara- 
tively few, as in the wholesale leather house, he may 
be familiar with the nature and requirements of each, 
so that he may hire an employee upon his own 
knowledge and judgment of the position involved. 
If the different kinds of work be many, as in the 
modern shoe factory or textile mill, the manager must 
rely upon information secured from assistants in his 
department, or even upon information gained from 
other departments, to obtain a working knowledge 
of each position. For this reason, the practice of 
having the foreman hire and discharge has so long 
persisted. When, however, system is introduced, 
under one expert head, and every job is charted, that 
head may act for all departments, for the good of 
the entire concern. 

The Research Department. — Some modern em- 
ployers have established **Eesearch Departments, ' ' 
whose function is to study and chart the various po- 
sitions in a firm or factory. Such a department de- 
termines exactly the nature and duties of each posi- 
tion, its requirements for beginning, both mental 
and physical, its pay at beginning and later on, its 
opportunities with respect to advancement, and other 
such facts as may be necessary to a right handling of 
the employment problem. The management of a de- 
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partment like this frequently analyze not only the 
position, but the efl&ciency of the person filling it at 
any time, and use the information thus gathered as 
a basis upon which to judge whether that person 
shall be retained where he is, shifted, or promoted. 
Thus, in a sense, the qualities and abilities of all the 
employees of a concern may be recorded in the em- 
ployment office. 

In a very large establishment, which will employ 
thousands of workers, the employment manager needs 
the help of a research department, either in actual 
form or in substance. The facts and conditions that 
such a department can disclose are essential to him 
if he is to render his best service to his firm and to 
the body of employees. 

Instructions to an Employment Department. — ^An 
evidence of this comparatively recent tendency of 
large concerns to study the job and the employee, is 
given by Mr. Eoy W. Kelley in "Hiring the Worker,'^ 
an article that appeared in ''Industrial Manage- 
ment.'^ An ''Outline of Instructions to the Employ- 
ment Department in a Paper Mill'^ presented by Mr. 
Kelley, reads in part as follows: 

1. Office is open 8:00 a. m. — 9:00 a. m.; 1:30 p. m. — 
2 :00 p. m. ; 5 :00 p. m. — ^5 :30 p. m. 

2. Department Head shall be especially responsible for: 

(a) Employment of all help, 

(b) Accurate record of each employee, showing dates 
of employment, transfers, promotions, when dropped, and 
deportment and performance, 

(c) Interviewing all applicants and sending the best 
to superintendent and foremen on approval. 
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(d) Keeping in touch with good men not now avail- 
able or particularly needed, 

(e) Following up accidents, promotions, transfers, 
and all other conditions affecting employees, 

(/) Aid to every employee in advancement. Recom- 
mendations for understudy, 

(g) Dissemination of proper information among em- 
ployees, concerning all company activities. (Internal 
publicity.) 

3. Obtain from Superintendents and Foremen general 
and specific reports on employees. Also, at stated intervals 

hold conference on subjects with them. By these means, lists 
should be made of men who deserve advancement, men who 
should be transferred, men who are drinkers (graded), men 
who are unfit. Reports of men in outside mills every six 
months. 

4. Aid in adjusting differences. See that any dissatis- 
faction is brought to the attention of the Manager. 

5. Maintain list of all positions, showing qualifications 
for each, and types of worker best suited for the same. 

The Worker's Viewpoint.— Further, in the gather- 
ing of information about work, the point of view of 
the worker himself must be considered. That infor- 
mation must include his contribution to the analysis 
of his job. In conducting a study of the personnel 
problem in a certain well-known establishment, I 
prepared a list of questions for each employee to an- 
swer, concerning his work. An explanation of the 
purpose of the study was made beforehand in order 
to enlist the co-operation of the people in the es- 
tablishment. Special emphasis was laid on the de- 
sire ''to define fairly what the work of each em- 
ployee actually is, and, in so doing, to provide a clear 
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basis for fair dealings, good service, and just com- 
pensation.'^ 

Through an analysis of the duties that the em- 
ployee has to perform under modern conditions, the 
employer is coming to have a higher sense of appreci- 
ation of the service of the worker, of what is due 
him, and of what is to be expected of him. And this 
awakening of the employer is a factor that will be of 
the greatest value in the solution of the employment 
problem. A right adjustment of the worker to the 
work follows. In the nature of the job lie its proper 
handling and solution. 



CHAPTER VI 

CONDITIONS AFFECTING WORK AND THE 

WORKING FORCE. 

Output and Labor. — Output, the matter of great- 
est concern to every executive, foreman, engineer, 
and employer, was never studied more painstakingly 
by governments than it was immediately after the 
beginning of the great European war. The reason 
was obvious. Never was the question of sheer out- 
put fraught with greater significance to the fight- 
ing nations. The national existence of all the allied 
nations depended upon output. Caught unprepared 
by a foe who had made a particular kind of output 
his life-long object, the Allies were obliged to pro- 
duce storehouses of ammunition and general sup- 
plies to match those Germany had been piling up for 
over thirty years. Output, at once the lowest and 
the highest test, the most material and the most 
patriotic, was then perforce the national standard 
by which to judge all conditions affecting the work 
and the working force of the colossal munition fac- 
tories. 

Industrial fatigue, occupational diseases, factory 
accidents, sickness and injury, plant and personal 
hygiene, ceased to be mere academic matters and the 
anxiety of the few, and became the common concern 
of all. The English Government, in the heat of the 
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war, was obliged to pause long enough to appoint 
a highly representative group of experts to consider 
all questions of industrial fatigue, hours of labor, 
and other matters affecting the personal health, and 
therefore the physical efficiency, of employees in 
munition factories and workshops. The remarkable 
studies of this group of industrial experts were re- 
published by the United States Council of National 
Defense, in the hope that they might popularize the 
costly experiences of England and her allies ^*in deal- 
ing with labor in the production of the largest quan- 
tity of munitions in the shortest space of time/' 

With the same object in mind, I have based this 
chapter on these English records,* because I am con- 
vinced that the sound industrial counsel and good 
business judgment embodied therein are of the great- 
est value not only to England but to America, and 
not only in war times but in times of peace. 

Industrial Fatigue. — ^Fatigue as a factor in indus- 
try is by no means commonly understood, much less 
appreciated, even by men of high position, like execu- 
tives and engineers. This is probably due to the 
fact that it is an internal industrial handicap that is 
not as obvious as a broken finger. Industrial fatigue, 
in essence, means a diminished capacity for work. 
From the standpoint of production, it is especially 
important to realize that this diminished capacity 
occurs before the worker himself experiences the 
actual sensation of fatigue. Industrial fatigue is 
eventually '*felf in the brain, the nerves, and the 



♦See "Hours, Fatigue and Health in British Munition Fac- 
tories," U. S. Dept of Labor No. 221. 
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muscles, and when this point is reached, the worker 
is drawing on his inner reserve — ^he is consuming his 
own substance. But when fatigue is in its first 
stages, the worker is storing up poisonous products 
generated by the chemical changes caused by his 
exertions. 

Industrial fatigue is due to overstrain incurred in 
industry. Speed, noise, piece-work, overtime, are 
some of the causes of fatigue. Monotony, too, 
causes fatigue. The strain that machinery under- 
goes is one of the most important elements in 
fatigue. This is due to the rhythm of the machine. 
For every machine or set of machines, indeed, every 
plant has its peculiar motion or rhythm, like the 
clock, or the running train, or the tramp, tramp of 
the marching troop. The human machine also has 
this rhythm. 

Miss Josephine Goldmark, an expert on this sub- 
ject, says, **It is not a fanciful or theoretical notion, 
but the common endowment in all of us.'^* ** Human" 
engineers will have to learn that industrial rhythm 
is the secret of output. It is because the rhythm 
of the machine is faster than the rhythm of the 
operator that industrial fatigue finally sets in. 
** Hustling,'^ or speeding up, may enable the worker 
to catch up with the fast machine, but only to break 
down sooner or later. **If the balance between the 
two could be permanently established, fatigue could 
never occur." Where this balance is impossible, 
rest periods are essential if fatigue is to be fore- 
stalled. 



 "Fatigue and Efficiency", p. 81. 
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Bodily Fatigue.— The whole of the mechanical 
energy and heat yielded by the body that is doing 
work, conies from the chemical energy stored in the 
muscles. As this store of energy is used up, the de- 
ficiency must be made good by fresh supplies from 
the blood, and ultimately from food. Hence the im- 
portance of the diet of workers, now ignored by all 
except a handfull of enlightened employers. But 
next to food in importance is the rest period, the 
management of which is certainly within the control 
of every employer. We are learning that the max- 
imum output in addition to the day's work, and the 
continued health of the worker, are best secured by 
spells of strenuous activity broken by spells of rest. 
The longer the rest spells, the less the bodilv fatiarue. 

Nervons and Mental Fatigue.— Either steady atten- 
tion concentrated upon one skilled task, or distrib- 
uted attention scattered over several tasks, will bring 
on nervous and mental fatigue. So will the contin- 
ued use of special senses. Nervous fatignie comes 
also from work of a **fussy" kind. Much industrial 
work is monotonous today; it therefore becomes auto- 
matic, but the sense of monotony itself tends to 
diminish the capacitv for work, just as "interest'' 
may improve it. Two things, therefore, emT)lovp^° 
and employees must learn concerning the science of 
industrial fatigue: 

1. It overtakes the worker before he realizps it himself, 
nnd diminishes his capacity for output for the time beinsr. 

2. Advanced fatifznie not only reduces his capacitv for the 
moment, but does him damage of a more permanent kind, 
which wiQ affect his capacity in the future. 
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Plainly, it is uneconomical to allow this damage 
to be done. It is therefore of great importance to 
determine and put into operation the tests of indus- 
trial fatigue. 

Fatigue and Output. — ^It is of special interest to 
the human engineer, whether he be employer, fore- 
man, or any other type of executive, that output 
itself, or production, is the best test of fatigue. 
Measurement of output per hour proves this point 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. These measurements 
are gradually convincing employers that the ** elev- 
enth hour,'' particularly in all strenuous industries, 
is unproductive and therefore uneconomical. The 
opposition to the idea of shortening the working day, 
in order to lessen the strains of industry, is there- 
fore dying out. As employers begin to understand 
the effects of overstrain on output, they cease to en- 
courage the outcry that shorter hours will ruin our 
industries, however honest the conviction may have 
been in the past. The testimony, both in this country 
and abroad, conclusively shows that the shorter day 
increases output. Early in the 19th century, in 
England, Lord Shaftesbury and Eobert Owen af- 
firmed, as a result of tests, that in proportion as the 
hours of labor were reduced, the amount of spoiled 
work promptly decreased and output increased. They 
found: 

Not only that production deteriorated in amount and 
quality during the last two exhausting hours of the twelve- 
hour day, but that the workers' total efficiency, their physical 
and moral powers, all were gradually impaired. The 
shorter day, on the contrary, released them before exhaustion 
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arrived, and, in the long run, tended to preserve working 
capacity at a higher level. 

In the United States, the theory of larger output 
and shorter hours was also supported by the best 
economists, and later was embodied in legislation. 
The proposition was first avanced in the interest of 
working children as early as 1825, in Massachusetts, 
and in the interest of adult women in 1874. After 
the ten-hour law went into effect in Massachusetts, 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright investigated its effect on pro- 
duction. He found that the increased efficiency of 
the worker more than made up for the eleventh hour, 
which was then for the first time legislated out of 
existence in industry, so far as women and children 
were concerned. This investigation had an important 
effect on the ultimate adoption of the ten-hour day 
in other states. The argument, therefore, that in- 
dustry must leave the state or be ruined, wore itself 
out in time in the face of the facts. 

In the meantime, studies of output materially 
aided the fight against fatigue in industry. These 
studies are still going forward, and in the factories 
of both Europe and America, the evidence fully cor- 
roborates the earlier conclusions, to wit: 

The practice, or '* limbering up," gained during the first 
hour of work makes the second, and sometimes the third 
hour also, the period of maximum production. In all cases, 
the lowest output of the morning is reached during the hour 
before the noon rest. Output rises again markedly in the 
first hour of work after the noon rest, but it declines much 
more rapidly in the afternoon than in the morning. In no 
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case does the afternoon output equal the morning's output 
in amount.* 

Other studies show, further, that output varies 
with the health of the individual, as well as with the 
advancing hour. Careful selection of individuals for 
particular tasks is now the rule in well-managed 
plants that seek to profit by these studies of the 
human element in industry. In such plants, execu- 
tives are chosen for their ability to lead rather than 
drive men, because it has been found that the work- 
ers' co-operation with the employing management, 
and their highest voluntary efforts to achieve the 
maximum output, can be secured, only through their 
good will. Unscientific managers apparently fail to 
understand that the law of good will, whether in 
industry or in society, is as real as any other law, 
and that, moreover, it has physical basis. Wher- 
ever, in the interest of gain, the law has been dis- 
obeyed, it has reasserted itself in the form of 
** slowed labor,'' as a kind of physiological self -pro- 
tection. The frequent charge, therefore, that work- 
ers are deliberately limiting their output, or ** slack- 
ing," may be true in the sense that they are by 
nature compelled to slow up effort that formerly had 
to last them twelve or thirteen hours a day. If that 
is so, it will take some time before the maximum 
output will be demonstrated within reasonably 
shorter working hours. 

Fighting Off Fatigue; Hours of Work.— The eight- 
hour day, the theory of which has heretofore been 
much misunderstood, thus acquires new meaning to 

♦"Fatigue and Efficiency," by Josephine Goldmark, p. 136. 
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those who look upon it as a method of increasing, 
rather than decreasing, the output. Shortening the 
working day, in other words, may be another method 
of fighting fatigue, England, compelled to consider 
the hours of work purely from the standpoint of 
maximum output, came to the conclusion that it is 
better to have a reasonably short day than a long 
one, and a system of shifts rather than excessive 
overtime. Note the fact that overtime was resorted 
to in preference to the three-shift system, because of 
the dearth of workers and the difficulties of increas- 
ing the size of the plant. Since the most highly 
skilled workers were most scarce, they had been the 
greatest victims of excessive overtime. In the early 
days of the war, men worked as much as ninety 
hours a week. The objections to overtime may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

It imposes a very serious strain upon the management, the 
executive staff, and the foremen, both on account of the actual 
length of the hours worked and on account of the increased 
worry and anxiety to maintain output and quality of work. 
These men cannot take days off duty like the ordinary 
workers. 

It is liable to curtail unduly the period of rest and sleep 
available for those who have to travel long distances to and 
from their work, a matter of special importance in the case 
of young workers. 

The fatigue entailed increases the temptation to men to 
indulge in the consumption of alcohol; they are too tired to 
eat, and therefore seek a stimulant. 

For the rank and file in England, the working 
day has been gradually reduced to meet the needs 
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of three distinct groups; adult males, women and 
girls, and boys. Each group still works longer hours, 
on the average, than it does in this country. But 
our interest here lies in the fact that for each group 
the reduction has been considerable, and yet in the 
interest of maximum output, or as a means of fight- 
ing fatigue. 

Shifts. — ^In England, the system of three shifts of 
eight hours each is expressly favored in the interest 
of the women, while the double shift, or day and 
night shift, is still resorted to in the case of men, 
very largely because of a shortage of man power. 
Boys, like men, are generally employed on twelve- 
hour shifts, but the British Committee, in the report 
referred to, were hoping to limit the practice. 
Furthermore, the Committee, while preferring shifts 
to overtime, set forth the following objections to 
night work: 

a. It is uneconomical. Though wages are paid at a higher 
rate, the rate of output, more particularly during the last two 
or three hours of the twelve-hour shift, is generally lower. 
The Committee feel that this objection would be largely over- 
come~1by l;he workers being afforded an opportunity to ob- 
tain suitable refreshment about 4 a. m. 

6. Supervision is frequently unsatisfactory. This is 
chiefly due to the fact that not infrequently fewer and less 
experienced foremen are employed at night. 

c. Conditions of lighting are seldom so good as in daytime, 
and make fine work more difficult. 

d. Workers experience great difficulty in sleeping by day, 
partly because of the dislocation of the ordinary habits of 
life, and partly because of the noises and disturbances which 
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are almost inevitable in the daytime, except under specially 
favorable conditions. 

6, The unfamiliar meal hours make it difficult for the 
workers to consume substantial food, and their digestion is 
liable to become deranged. 

To mitigate the evil of night work the practice 
is to make it irregular rather than a regular thing. 
Weekly, fortnightly, and monthly changes are made. 
The weekly change is the most common. 

Another method of fighting fatigue in England is 
the system of spells and breaks. Where work com- 
mences at 6 A. M., the ordinary breaks are half an 
hour for breakfast and one hour for dinner. A tea 
interval is usually allowed for men who are working 
overtime. Women workers are frequently allowed 
short intervals in the morning, or in the afternoon, 
or at both times. It seems to be generally agreed 
that women cannot profitably work long spells with- 
out any breaks or refreshment. The Committee also 
considered it most important that the ordinary fac- 
tory holiday should not be interfered with. They 
favored definite breaks, in long periods, and favor- 
able opi)ortunity for recuperation. They further 
advocated providing adequate traveling accommoda- 
tion for conveying large numbers of workers to con- 
venient health resorts and holiday centers. 

Sunday Labor. — The question of Sunday labor also 
has a fundamental bearing on industrial fatigue. It 
is considered here not in its religious but in its health 
aspect. The British Committee expressed themselves 
squarely against Sunday labor. But the practice of 
Sunday work is so common that it is hard to break 
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it oflf. Sunday labor seems to be in favor because 
of the high rate of wages, but employers and trade- 
union officials alike disapprove the practice. The 
Committee regarded continued work as a profound 
mistake. **It does not pay; output is not increased.^' 
They would therefore confine Sunday work to cases 
of emergency. ** Sunday labor is a serious evil. It 
should be steadily and systematically discouraged 
and restricted.*' Pending a discontinuance of Sun- 
day labor the following improvements are urged: 

a. Close Saturday night prior to working Sunday. 
6. Omit one or two shifts on Sunday. 
c. Reduce the hours of work on Sunday. 

In view of the democratic makeup of the Com- 
mittee, the statement is significant that, in their 
opinion, and contrary to impressions in this country, 
the foremen and the higher management even more 
certainly require definite periods of rest. 

These individuals have never spared themselves. They 
carry a heavy burden of responsibility and they cannot be 
replaced. The Committee have with regret noted among 
them obvious signs of overwork. It is of primary importance 
in the interest of the nation that they should be allowed that 
rest which is essential to the maintenance of their work. 

Industrial Accidents. — ^Executives are beginning 
to realize that the human element is often a prime 
factor in connection with industrial accidents. Here- 
tofore attention has centered very largely on mechan^ 
ical causes of accidents, the machine itself, its speed, 
its unguarded state, its strappings. We are learning, 
however, that the conditions affecting the worker are 
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as important as the conditions affecting the work, 
and that human as well as mechanical causes are 
responsible for industrial accidents. The human 
causes are less obvious, because they are internal, 
but they are none the less swift and fatal in their 
operation. The failure to realize that a tired worker 
off his guard is as potent a factor in industrial acci- 
dents as the unguarded machine, not only to him- 
self but to his fellow-workers, is best illustrated in 
the case of industrial injuries. 

An external injury promptly gets attention. In- 
ternal injuries, because unseen, are neglected by both 
employee and employer. Indeed, the worker often 
has difficulty to convince anybody in the plant that 
there is something the matter with him. It is so 
much easier to accuse him of laziness. The same 
thing is true of industrial accidents. The average 
factory inspector will order expensive plant improve- 
ments in order to avoid future accidents, but he 
hasnH even the power to send home the tired woman 
whose fatigue may have caused the accident. More- 
over, workers themselves eventually become hardened 
to dangers. Even in the fields of danger familiarity 
breeds contempt, certainly a disregard of the most 
obvious safety rules. 

Hence the significance of ** safety first ^* campaigns, 
which are becoming more popular from day to day. 
These campaigns educate both employer and em- 
ployee, develop a greater sense of responsibility, and 
discourage the tendency to **take a chance.'' Much 
thought is now being given by enlightened employers 
to methods of adequately protecting employees who 
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may be exposed to the possibilities of serious injury 
from accident. 

General safety provisions in industry are now com- 
monly provided for by legislation. For example, the 
number of accidents from falls or falling material, 
so common in building operations of all kinds, has 
been reduced as a result of stringent legislation with 
respect to safety railings, scaffolding, flooring, lad- 
ders, and so on. The erection and use of hoisting 
machines or engines are carefully regulated. Work- 
men and mechanics are no longer allowed to ride on 
material that is being hoisted up in the air by chains, 
ropes, or cables. 

Accidents in munition factories, in particular, are 
receiving special attention, because the workers' eye- 
sight is so often affected. Authorities are unani- 
mous in the opinion that such accidents are largely 
preventable. These accidents are mainly caused by 
flying particles of metal, which enter the eye. While 
in the majority of cases the results are not serious, 
there is a certain proportion of accidents in which 
infection causes permanent injury. 

The wearing of goggles, though objected to by the 
workers, has for a long time been urged as a safe- 
guard, and when an accident does occur, immediate 
skilful treatment is of the utmost importance in all 
cases. Account must also be taken of the time lost 
and the temporary inconvenience suffered from a 
much larger number of slight causes, which may 
incapacitate the sufferer for only a short period, 
perhaps half a day. In so far as immediate reduc- 
tion of output is concerned, however, these slight 
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causes have probably a greater effect than the more 
serious injuries. 

In certain states, laws requiring compensation for 
industrial accidents is obliging firms to pay very 
particular attention to all causes of accidents, includ- 
ing fatigue. They find it cheaper to prevent acci- 
dents than to pay for them; cheaper to fence around 
the cliff above, than to keep the ambulance busy 
below. 

OccupatLonal Diseases. — Occupational diseases in 
munition factories come from exposure to lead fumes, 
explosives, and so on. Exposure to lead dust and 
fumes is now being recognized as of the greatest 
danger. Lead dust, once inhaled, tends to accumulate 
in the body and set up chronic poisoning. The 
British Committee commented as follows upon the 
symptoms of lead poisoning: 

The existence of a blue line at the edge of the gums is an 
indication of lead absorption, and headache, colic, constipa- 
tion, and marked paleness are early manifestations of poison- 
ing. 

The inhaling of lead fumes can be prevented by 
keeping lead material damp and in other ways elimi- 
nating the lead dust or fumes. The use of exhausts 
is advocated wherever lead fumes are bound to es- 
cape. To prevent lead from entering the system the 
British Committee advised against smoking while at 
work and eating in the work room, and urged the 
necessity for special washing facilities. The Com- 
mittee also strongly recommended that workers 
should not conmience work without having taken 
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food, for evidence shows that hungry and ill-fed 
workers succumb to industrial poisons more readily 

than others. 

« 

Such workers should be supplied with at least one-half pint 
of milk or cocoa before starting work in the morning. This 
plan has been followed with excellent results for many in 
munition factories where there is danger of lead poisoning. 

Other diseases peculiar to munition workers — skin 
diseases, lung diseases, and so on, are also fully dis- 
cussed by the British Committee. But special atten- 
tion is given to the effects of eye diseases: 

Many conditions likely to cause temporary or permanent 
damage to the eyesight of munition workers are admittedly 
preventable, while the prompt and effective treatment of the 
injury when it has occurred will reduce suffering, hasten re- 
covery, and lessen the chance of permanent injury. 

Industrial Sickness. — To what extent is sickness 
due to industrial occupations? Examination of this 
question began as early as the seventeenth century. 
In England, in 1831, a long series of medical inves- 
tigations showed that ''the environment and condi- 
tions of factory life were closely associated with ex- 
ceptional disablements, diseases, and mortality among 
the persons employed." Actuaries confirmed these 
reports by extensive studies of life-insurance tables. 
Moreover, these parallel studies showed that the rate 
of sickness and mortality varies with the character 
of the occupation and that occupational diseases are 
preventable. These facts become most clearly evi- 
dent from a study of the causes of industrial sick- 
ness, such as overwork and night work, cramped atti- 
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tudes and postures, excessive muscular strain, acci- 
dents, bad air, dust and fumes, and so on. These 
causes, operating separately and jointly, aflfect the 
lungs, the heart, the digestive organs, the nervous 
system, and the muscular system. Each or all may 
be affected with results harmful both to industrial 
efficiency and output and the personal health and 
expectation of life. Once an unhealthy condition of 
these organs and tissues has been brought about, it 
ultimately disables a worker as effectively as a 
knock-out blow. 

While the executive or foreman does not possess 
the medical training that would enable him to ascer- 
tain the health conditions of the worker, neverthe- 
less he ought to be guided by certain outward signs 
and indications certain to challenge his attention 
first. These indications of sickness are frequent ab- 
sence from work, loud coughing, listlessness, and 
so on. In other words, the foreman, like the parent, 
ought to recognize these outward signs of ill health. 
Children are now generally examined at least once 
a year. There is at present, however, no method 
by which workers in factories are examined reg- 
ularly, and therefore there is no means of detecting 
and preventing ill health and decreased output. 

Prevention and Treatment. — The first step in pre- 
vention is to give all applicants for work a medical 
examination. Well-managed plants testify that this 
preliminary medical examination is now the usual 
practice, and that it has been found of great advantage. 
Some factories have also instituted a periodical med- 
ical inspection, in order to detect the conditions of 
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ill health that may arise after the workers have been 
hired. These inspections invite attention to unfavor- 
able conditions which are bound to be remedied by 
the safeguarding of machinery, ventilation of the 
work rooms, improvement of sanitation facilities, 
adoption of safety appliances, regulation of conditions 
that cause diseases, adequate lighting of the factory, 
and the more careful cleaning of machinery. So much 
for prevention. 

Medical treatment in the factory calls for both 
medical and nursing skill. In England, medical 
attendance is obtainable under the national insur- 
ance system. In America, our system of health in- 
surance is just now in the stage of discussion, with 
Massachusetts and California in the lead. Enlight- 
ened factory sanitarians advocate a medical hospital 
service for the factory, and a nursing service, ob- 
tained by the appointment of one or more trained 
nurses to undertake duties in the factory, for both 
day and night shifts. In regard to such a system, 
the British Committee reported as follows: 

Such arrangements have been instituted in many munition 
works, particularly where women are employed, and have 
proved of great value to employers and workers alike. The 
duties of a factory nurse may include (a) supervision of the 
health of the workers, (b) superintendence of the rest room 
for those who are temporarily indisposed, (c) following up 
cases of sickness at home, (d) taking charge of first-aid treat- 
ment of injuries, and (e) in the absence of medical advice, ob- 
serving and controlling in its initial stages any threatened 
outbreak of the influenza type of sickness, which, if it extends, 
may temporarily paralyze output. Wherever nurses have 
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been appointed, the Committee have found that the scope of 
their services has extended in many useful directions and 
they have no hesitation in recommending such appointments. 

Many factories are also provided with a doctor, 
who either stays at the plant, or who will come at 
any time on call. The practice is growing in indus- 
try. Factory doctors advise that even slight injuries, 
especially to the eyes, should be attended to by a 
specialist. 

The knowledge and practice of first aid are grow- 
ing both in England and in this country. In many 
plants, employees themselves have undergone train- 
ing in first aid. This training represents the best 
kind of industrial insurance. The worker who has 
been taught the * ' a b c " of first aid can be of service 
in emergencies not only to himself but to his fellow- 
workers. There should be a **key'' man in each 
industrial group, or gang, who has had the benefit 
of a fairly adequate course. This course should 
include lessons in prevention as well as in treatment, 
in ventilation, heating, and lighting of the work room, 
and in fundamental principles of sanitation and safety. 
The worker who takes the course might also be put 
in charge of special literature on these subjects, and 
have the supervision of leaflets and placards of in- 
struction and advice. 

Improving the Plant. — ^In this country, as in Eng- 
land, many factories and workshops are being erected, 
altered, and enlarged. Are the new conditions, thus 
created, best calculated to insure the health and out- 
put of the workers! Both the plant and the work- 
ing force will at times be subject to extraordinary 
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demands, such as overtime and night work, condi- 
tions most unfavorable in and of themselves. Are 
the plants so arranged as to meet not only the min- 
imum of existing factory legislation, but the extraor- 
dinary demands of these strenuous industrial times? 
Ventilation. — Sufficient ventilation of factories and 
workshops is essential for the maintenance of the 
health and comfort, and therefore the efficiency and 
capacity, of the workers. Ventilation must accom- 
plish two objects: 

1. It must provide air which is pure and clean. 

2. It must provide an atmosphere which is stimulating 
and refreshing. That is, the air must be chemically pure 
and physically comfortable. 

Fresh air may be made chemically impure by car- 
bon gases, bacteria, dust, fumes, and other substances 
that cause the familiar ''smell." These impurities 
vary with the character of the plant, the work, and 
the working force. The real danger inherent in these 
impurities is that, while they are felt, they are not 
seen. Economically, it is cheaper to remove them 
than to tolerate them. For example, common ' ' colds ' ' 
are the most potent factors of industrial inefficiency. 
The lost time and the diminished output for which 
they are responsible have never been adequately ap- 
preciated; these ''colds'' have generally been com- 
municated by one worker to another, thoughtlessly, 
as if nobody cared about the results. But now we 
are beginning to care. 

The British Committee demanded the following 
conditions, which are obtainable through natural or 
scientific ventilation: 
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a. Cool air, rather than hot. 
6. Dry air, rather than damp. 

c. Air varying, rather than uniform and monotonous, in 
temperature. 

d. Air that is moving rather than still. 

Some of the means by v^hich natural ventilation 
is to be attained are: 

a. Hoods, exhausts, and flues. 
6. Special ventilators or louvers. 

c. Doors, windows, and fans to meet emergencies and ab- 
normal conditions. 

Heating. — The Committee advocated radiant heat- 
ing by means of steam or hot-water pipes. **Gas 
heated radiators in which the burnt gas escapes into 
the shop, are not permissible. ' ' The use of warmed 
air pumped into the shop is also discouraged. The 
means of ventilating and heating factories should 
be separate and distinct. Pumping cool air into the 
plant in summer is different from pumping warmed 
air in winter, as a means of both heating and ven- 
tilation. The Committee called attention to the fact 
that the best laid plans for ventilating and heating 
are valueless unless they are carried out with judg- 
ment. **If, for example, the windows are shut be- 
cause it is a cold morning, there is a probability that 
they will usually not be opened again until the shop 
is much too hot.'* This is due to the fact that no 
one in particular is in charge. Some responsible 
person should be specially detailed to attend to this 
matter. In view of the importance of this question 
to their own health, the workers should be especially 
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vigilant. *'It is for the management to provide the 
means and the supervisor. It is for the employee to 
co-operate. ' ' 

Lighting. — The proper lighting of the plant is 
equally important with respect to both the plant out- 
put and the health of the workers. The essentials 
of good lighting are: 

a. Adequacy. 

6. Uniformity and constancy./ 

c. Shading of lamps. 

d. Proper placiing of lights. 

* * Natural lighting is to be preferred to artificial light- 
ing, on grounds of health as well as of economy; roof 
lighting is generally to be preferred to lateral. '* The 
Committee advocated the cleaning of windows at 
regular and frequent intervals — a matter commonly 
neglected. Dirty windows not only interfere with 
natural lighting, but appreciably lessen the number 
of hours during which use may be made of daylight. 

The frequent use of artificial lighting due to much 
night work, is of special importance now. Accord- 
ing to the Commission: *'Bad lighting affects output 
unfavorably, not only by making good and rapid 
work more difficult, but by causing headaches and 
other effects of eye-strain." Shaded arc lights over- 
head may cost more than fish-tail gas burners in 
front of the worker; but the saving that the latter 
make possible is made only at the expense of the 
worker. Moreover, the use of gas under pressure, 
and of incandescent mantels with lamps placed high 
up, costs no more than the use of fish-tail gas bum- 
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ers, and yet excellent lighting is secured by means 
of this method. 

I have not attempted to treat in this chapter all 
conditions affecting work and the working force, but 
I have endeavored to show that the outstanding con- 
ditions contributing primarily to accidents, diseases, 
fatigue, and inefficiency can no longer be ignored 
with impunity. The remedies are at hand and the 
time is ripe for an overhauling of every plant in the 
land, with a view to eliminating all untoward condi- 
tions that stand in the day of maximum health, effi- 
ciency, and output. 



CHAPTER VII 
SELECTION OF EMPLOYEES 

Old Methods Discarded. — From ancient times until 
the present, man's foremost interest, as well as his 
^^ proper study," has been man. Human nature is, at 
best, always so elusive and undefinable that those 
who are even crudely endowed with a special interest 
in it, and an unusual faculty of observation, are 
eagerly listened to. 

Phrenology has gone overboard in the advance of 
modern science. To pick men for jobs by the cut of 
their faces, color of their hair, or other such super- 
ficial means, is a delightful, ' 'labor-saving " method, 
but any organization which attempts to build up a 
working force by anything less than a careful, intel- 
ligent and painstaking procedure will both render 
itself ridiculous and come to grief. 

Detroit Steel Products Company's Plan.— The em- 
ployer who respects his common sense then, must 
take the longer route in planning a scheme for the 
selection of employees. Obviously, men well-chosen 
make an organization, and in this discussion no bet- 
ter course can be followed than to consider the actual 
experience of those who have been successful in their 
choice of men. Let us take as one example, then, the 
experience of the Detroit Steel Products Company. 

ie4 
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This company lays proper stress on the importance 
of using written specifications when hiring men. 

The essential purpose, in making use of written 
specifications, is to define and describe man and job 
and their mutual relations, in order that there may 
be a working basis of common agreement and under- 
standing among the directly interested personnel of 
the organization. 

In purchasing, a certain quantity and quality is 
secured for a certain price, and the particular mate- 
rial is usually bought because it is best adapted for 
its intended use. Specifications are drawn up, giv- 
ing exact kind, dimensions, and so on, accorcUng to 
the intended use and amount of money to be spent. 
Therefore, from the business man's point of view, 
there is, obviously a great advantage in having writ- 
ten specifications which outline what the job is and 
what it is not, and which describe what the indi- 
vidual must be, and what he need not be. If these 
specifications were drawn up scientifically and fol- 
lowed closely and intelligently when help is selected, 
the result would be that the right man would be 
fitted into the right job at the right price. 

The use of such specifications, then, would seem 
to be a fundamental method whereby the labor turn- 
over may be reduced and the employer may be assured 
that he is getting and paying for his labor on a basis 
of set service and performance. And if, as the result 
of such happy selection, each man should find more 
joy in his work and pride in its performance, an im- 
portant step toward industrial betterment would have 
been taken. 
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It is desirable that the specifications be written by 
only one person, who should have good power of 
synthesis and analysis, a judicial mind, and of course 
the literary ability to give in comparatively few 
words an accurate, reliable, and adequate description 
and definition. 

If the plant or organization to be dealt with in 
this way should not already have an organization 
chart or tree, one should first be drawn up. This 
should show the structure of the business by divi- 
sions, sections, and departments, and should list the 
special classes and kinds of work within each, in 
order that a title may be given each operation, or 
*'job,'' for which somebody is usually hired — as for 
instance, ''power press hands'^ or, if it is thought 
advisable to attempt a finer and more elaborate divi- 
sion, power press A, power press B, and so on. 

Following is a representative list of such titles, 
used to designate all jobs in one of the press depart- 
ments of a large metal- ware business: 

1 Foreman 
1 Solderer 

1 Die-setter 

2 Power press A 

3 Power press B 

1 Power press C 

2 Bench hands 

3 Foot-press hands 

Analysis of One Department. — First, then, select 
some particular department, and, after ascertaining 
from competent authority its general kind of work 
and its relation to the other departments, spend some 
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time watching the employees at work, observing 
their motions, efforts, habits, and system. What 
they do and how they do it? Talk with several 
employees and get their idea and their description 
of their respective jobs, as well as of the department 
as a whole. It is also a good plan to get the opin- 
ions and ideas of persons who are not directly en- 
gaged in any work in that department, but who, in 
the course of business, come more or less in contact 
with some phases of its activities. 

Next, analyze the various steps from the point of 
view of what the workers do and how they do it. 
Then having satisfied yourself of what is necessary 
and essential, you may draw up a rough definition. 
This should cover, in general, a description of the 
particular job and of what particular kind of person 
would seem to be required to do it — the physical, 
intellectual and character essentials of the prospec- 
tive employee. When completed, this definition should 
be submitted to the criticism of those engaged, 
directly or indirectly, in the work. More often than 
not, changes will be found necessary, for the men in 
the shop, while they are probably incapable of ex- 
pressing themselves fully and adequately, can often 
perceive misstatements when they read over a de- 
scription of this kind. 

Some Specimen Specifications.— It is a chief con- 
sideration to be borne well in mind that each specifi- 
cation, before being adopted, should have the full 
and sincere understanding and approval of those who 
are to have authority over the person described. 
Moreover, this approval should be shown by the em- 
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bodiment, so far as possible, of their various ideas 
and opinions in one definition. Such a plan allows 
of all the advantages that accrue from a spirit of 
common council and makes for the successful use 
of the specifications. 

It is also a good plan to make express statement 
of what the employee need not be, so as to check, if 
possible, any petty notions and prejudices on the part 
of any of the management, and make clear the inten- 
tions of the majority. This would cover politics, 
religion, race, nationality, etc. 

Following are a few specimen specifications — of a 
foreman, a storekeeper, and a factory planner, re- 
spectively: 

Foremen: Dependable, willing, competent man who can 
strike best practical adjustment between the factors of maxi- 
mum production, minimum time, most efficient motion, least 
effort, best quality, and promote ''Spirit of the Hive" 
through reciprocity, co-operation, and mutuality. 

Storekeeper : Has charge and immediate supervision of all 
raw stock used in works. He receives it from cars, and dis- 
poses of it as requisitioned. A practical familiarity with tin 
plate, sheet and band iron, wire, rivets, etc., is therefore es- 
sential, that he may be able to measure, gauge, and identify 
their general quality and grade. He must be intelligent 
enough to read and write, understand and appreciate the 
purpose and function of such clerical forms as requisitions, 
manifests, etc, used in shipment of ware from plate mill to 
machine he delivers it to, and have a good command of the 
ordinary arithmetic operations. He should have a good 
visual memory, a regard for the systematic arrangement and 
efficient location of his material, and a close knowledge of it. 

Factory Planner: Might be defined as factory clerk, ex- 
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perienced, and familiar with the general ware, its special 
kinds, sizes, and classification by item, and having an ap- 
preciation of the general process and sequence of manufac- 
ture, seasonal variations, and shop practicalities, sufficient to 
program a miscellaneous volume of work with most efficient 
result. He must be able tactfully to obtain, organize, and 
put into effective motion the active co-operation of each fore- 
man, and therefore must have adequate, reliable, and immedi- 
ate knowledge, records, and aides (as an order and progress 
clerk) , so that he can further and, possibly, check the quality 
and extent of the foreman's co-operation. The progress file 
and schedule-of-work run by the planner on orders pending, 
in process, and available, is in a large measure built and ar- 
ranged on the accepted promises of the foremen in consulta- 
tion with the planner, and is adapted, as closely as circum- 
stances permit, to the demands of the general storekeeper. 
Hence, good power of analysis and synthesis, ability to form 
a safe average judgment, tactful persistence, and a retentive 
memory are essential qualifications of the planner. 

The ideal planner would have a thorough appreciation of 
the full possibilities of men (i.e. labor), equipment (ma- 
chines), and supervisory forces, and the responsibility and 
ability to strike the best practical adjustment between the de- 
sired volume of production, various elements of time, promises 
given and accepted, and departmental and factory co-ordina- 
tion, and to obtain maximum production and quality in mini- 
mum time and with minimum cost, as well as with least ef- 
fort and waste on the part of the various factors of produc- 
tion. 

The Application Blank. — Selection based on de- 
tailed specificaions is the beginning of v^hat might 
be called scientific employment. A part of this 
method is, of course, the right use of application 
blanks. Too little thought has been given to the 
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value of a good application blank. Executives have 
overlooked the testing value that a carefully planned 
blank possesses. In connection with the subject of 
this chapter I examined more than fifty different 
application blanks, of leading corporations, and but 
three or four of them might be said to indicate that 
serious attention had been given to this matter. 

The fact is, the blank serves a purpose both for 
the applicant and for the employer. Now, every one 
knows that in practical experience the process of 
selection should be made as simple as possible. An 
applicant for employment would be ** scared away for 
good'' if he were put through a personal inquisition; 
no American workmen would tolerate any prying 
into his personal affairs. The application blank must 
not be inquisitorial. There is a difference in the case 
of bonding companies, or other concerns that have to 
go surety for a man who is to handle funds. 

An application blank must be specially worked out 
for each plant, and for each department of the plant, 
in order that the applicant may be given an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the exact nature 
of the work he is applying for. The questions con- 
cerning his experience and his fitness for the work 
he thinks he can do, should be most detailed. All 
the questions should encourage frankness, and when 
a man has been accepted, the blank he filled out 
should constitute one of the permanent records con- 
cerning that employee. But, it may be remarked, a 
man who applies for a simple job, such as packing, 
cannot be expected to have autobiographical skill. 
The point is that filling out a blank is not a literary 
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exercise, but a means of aiding in the proper selec- 
tion of men. The best of them may be poor hands 
at using a pen; a sensible employment manager 
would take this into account and give time to help- 
ing any applicant who needs assistance. Indeed, 
wherever possible, blanks should be filled out under 
the supervision of some one in the employment office, 
who should sympathetically explain the value, both 
to the man and to the firm, of complete informa- 
tion. 

A great drawback to good organization is the 
meagreness of information about the workers, and 
the consequent liability to misjudge them. To work 
well with men, one must understand them. If they 
are merely numbers or letters, no vital relationship 
between employees and employer is possible. 

I therefore have laid stress on the importance of 
using proper application blanks and of giving per- 
sonal help to those who fill them out, merely to em- 
phasize the necessity of helping to bring about a 
spirit of personal and helpful contact at the very 
outset. In every blank, as a rule, questions are asked 
as to the applicant's reasons for leaving previous 
positions. A good deal of tact and insight are needed 
to get both a correct answer and an understanding 
of the circumstances that have attended the leaving 
or the discharge, as the case may be. Here the real 
intelligence of the employment executive is tested. 
When gross instances of previous dishonesty or other 
disqualifying misconduct are revealed, there is likely 
to be little doubt as to the course of action to be pur- 
sued, although even in these instances, an under- 
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standing employer may justly make many allowances, 
and still hire a first-rate man. The tendency to jump 
at conclusions is aU too common. In the selection 
of men there is great need to use judgment and 
sympathy, in order to invite truthful answers and to 
be able to make wise use of the information obtained. 
Reasons for Leaving or Discharge. — ^Here is a sum- 
mary gathered after a long and thorough examina- 
tion of many reasons for leaving or discharge: 



VOLUNTARY : 


1. 


To secure better wages 


2. 


To go into business 


3. 


To go into different line of work 


4. 


(a) Monotony 




(b) No prospects for future 




(c) Effect on health 




(d) Wages better 


5. 


Marriage 


6. 


Labor dispute 


7. 


To go to school 


8. 


Dissatisfaction with work. 


9. 


Dissatisfaction with working conditions (including 




sanitary conditions) 


10. 


Distance from work too great 


11. 


Personal difference with superior 


12. 


Bad treatment by superior 


13. 


Differences with fellow-workers 


14. 


Domestic difficulties at home 


15. 


To give up work 


16. 


To leave the city 


17. 


Increase in length of work day 


18. 


Poor housing conditions. 
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INVOLUNTARY : 

1. Work below standard 

(a) Too much spoiled work 

(b) Poor quality of work 

(c) Lack of neatness 

2. Progress not rapid enough 

3. Lay-off 

4. Reduction of working force 

5. Trouble 

6. Intemperance 

7. Personal differences with foreman or other superior 

8. Racial difficulties in the shop or plant 

9. Violation of firm rules 

10. Accident 

11. Physical unfitness 

12. Death 

13. Dishonesty 

14. Inability to work well with others 

15. References unsatisfactory 

16. Arrest on criminal charge 

17. Lateness 

18. Frequent absence from work 

19. Slow production 

20. Wage dispute 

21. Insubordination 

22. Suspicious conduct 

23. Carelessness 

24. Disloyalty 

25. Unreliability 

26. Work temporary 

The causes assigned were not necessarily evidence 
of the real facts — some of them were probably only 
clumsy approximations of the truth. I have given 
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them only because the records listed them. Those 
who judge men only by what they have written are 
undertaking a serious responsibility indeed. 

The best employment managers who have before 
them a list such as is here given, know that each 
cause of a serious nature will bear a very sympa- 
thetic investigation. Experience has told them that 
in selecting men, they must do so with a fresh out- 
look, unprejudiced by what has gone before. 

To use the application blank, then, is one way of get- 
ting a fresh start, and the record which it will con- 
tain is only for the purpose of getting together a 
means of undertaking new relationships. 

Medical and Physical Examination.— One of the 
most fundamental practices in the selection of em- 
ployees is that of giving the medical and physical 
examination. It is a growing practice of great benefit 
to all concerned, but one as yet viewed with suspi- 
cion, if not indignation, by a large number of work- 
men. Now, the reason for the suspicion and indigna- 
tion is not far to seek. One may well sympathize 
with it, for it reflects a wholly commendable atti- 
tude, even though those who assume it are misin- 
formed. Employees resent any invasion of their right 
to privacy, just as all other self-respecting men do. 
Furthermore, they believe that if they seem reason- 
ably qualified for the work they apply for, and pass 
ordinary muster, there is no excuse for the employ- 
er's going further in order to discover prejudicial 
facts against them. This attitude is the result of the 
aloofness between management and men, the lack of 
team work and mutual confidence. 
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Any right-minded workman wiU consider it only 
right that he and his fellows should undergo physical 
examination, in order that sickness and contagion 
may be intelligently guarded against, but if a physi- 
cian is to examine him, he prefers to have one of his 
own choosing, who will be professionally bound to 
treat as confidential whatever an examination may 
disclose. One cannot find fault with this thoroughly 
normal attitude. From every viewpoint, of health, 
safety, right adjustment to work, group insurance 
activity, and workmen's compensation laws, some 
form of medical certification for a job is quite neces- 
sary. 

The opposition, it is clear, is not to medical or physi- 
cal examination in itself. Here, then, is an oppor- 
tunity for tactful explanation and negotiation. When- 
ever men have understood the true object and the 
real benefits of the procedure in question, they have 
responded finely. As a matter of fact, an examina- 
tion is never intended, and never should be intended, 
to keep men out of employment, but to render it 
possible to make the most beneficial use of their 
strength and capacity. 

A Typical Experience. — ^As typical of the experi- 
ence of every factory manager in this conn^tion, I 
will give the experience of a certain large depart- 
ment store in the Middle West: 

Their experience showed them that had they pos- 
sessed accurate information as to the true physical 
condition of the employees, in a number of instances 
they would have been instrumental in suggesting 
changes in location and in mode of living that might 
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have saved years of life for work and earning capac- 
ity. This responsibility was felt so keenly that in 
no small way it fixed their determination to under- 
take the work. 

Another consideration leading to the decision was 
a belief in this work as a means of developing indi- 
vidual and collective efficiency in the whole organ- 
ization. They had been doing educational work 
among their people for a number of years, and the 
value of mental equipment was always recognized, 
and definite means were taken to supply it. In th6 
same way, good health was recognized as a very im- 
portant factor in the success of the business, and yet 
nothing was done to emphasize its importance. The 
store superintendent charged with the duties of em- 
ployment, without a physical examination relied, per- 
force, on his superficial observation and the integrity 
of the applicant's statements relative to health. Sup- 
ported, however, by a physical examination, his in- 
vestigation may be confined to the applicant's other 
qualifications for the position he or she desires to 
occupy. 

The value of physical examination of employees 
has been proven by their actual experience. Here is 
the testimony of the present store superintendent on 
this point: 

Our house physician, nurse, and hospital perform such val- 
uable service to our business in the way of keeping our people 
on the firing line, in the way of economy to our employees and 
ourselves, that to dispense with them would be an unwise 
move. Stores not having such facilities do not realize that the 
investment would pay large annual health dividends. 
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A small but well-equipped hospital has been fur- 
nished, which is and are prepared to take care of 
first-aid treatment in case of accident, and there are 
beds for temporary rest in acute cases. The work 
is done by a house physician, who devotes a definite 
part of each day to the task. A nurse is employed, 
who devotes her full time, and who is in charge of 
the hospital and the demands upon it in the doctor ^s 
absence. The service rendered is free of any expense 
to the employees, and is compulsory only to the ex- 
tent of the initial, or entrance, examination. 

Every employee is free to call on the doctor, or 
may be sent by the department head to him during 
his hours. In order to give some idea of the use that 
is made of this service by the employees on their 
own account, I would say that the records show that 
on an average more than 350 treatments are given 
to the employees monthly, and that customers are 
taken care of to the average of about 15 a month. 

The house physician has charge of all matters re- 
lating to store sanitation, and is ready at all times 
to give, and does give, to employees advice on any 
topic relating to diet, hygiene, or general health. 

It has developed in the work that about 5 per cent 
of all applicants for positions, who would, without a 
physical examination, be employed, by such an exam- 
ination are shown to be unfit for service. The reasons 
for their rejection classify themselves in the order 
of their importance, as follows: 

1. Venereal diseases. 

2. Tubercular troubles. 

3. Skin troubles of a contagious nature. 
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4. Eye diseases of a contagious nature. 

5. Physical unfitness not of a contagious nature. 

In addition, there are about 5 per cent who are 
put in a doubtful class, but who are employed. Those 
employed, however, under these conditions, are ex- 
amined weekly, and this examination is compulsory 
until it is certain that they are able to do their work 
safely and improve in their physical condition while 
doing it. Those coming in this class are frequently 
under weight, or are in poor physical condition, 
owing to their having done work for which they are 
unfitted. 

These examinations also give the house physician 
and the employment officer the ability to work 
together and to shift a person from one position to 
another for which that person is better fitted physic- 
ally. 

Fully 25 per cent of the applicants have minor 
defects, which are corrected when their attention is 
called to them, but which would be neglected if they 
were not examined. Oftentimes these defects are 
unknown, and a distinct gain has been made — after 
the examination — ^by the person examined, and also 
by the company for which he or she must work. 
These minor physical ailments classify themselves as 
follows : 

1. Defective teeth. 

2. Nose and throat troubles. 

3. Defective vision. 

4. Flat feet. 

4 

5. Varicose veins of different types. 

6. Slight hernia. 
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All of these defects are usually corrected promptly, 
and observation shows that attention to these minor 
details results very soon in an increase in general 
health and a greater capacity for work. 

The remaining percentage is found to be in good 
condition when first examined. Inasmuch as this is 
the only mercantile firm in the city to exact phys- 
ical examination as a qualification for employment, 
a number, knowing themselves unfit, will not sub- 
mit to an examination, and leave rather than submit 

to it. 
In four years, by the precautions that have been 

taken and the physical examination insisted upon, 
the employees have been so protected that not one 
acute eruptive contagious disease has developed dur- 
ing their service. Some of these diseases have de- 
veloped outside of the store, but the patients have 
been taken away from their employment and placed 
under the care of their physician forty-eight hours 
before the contagious condition appeared. 

The Psychological Test. — Of late years there has 
been a sensational growth of interest in psychological 
tests as a basis of the selection of employees. This 
interest has been partially fomented by rather sensa- 
tional claims on the part of some psychologists them- 
selves. 

If it were possible by a group of tests, by the use 
of apparatus, or by personal interviews to settle 
questions of fitness and unfitness, the work of the 
employer in building up a working force would be 
simple, indeed. I know of nothing yet in the labora- 
tory of psychologists to warrant the hope of relying 
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on other means than those indicated in this chapter 
together with strong common sense. 

To be sure, there are various kinds of thoroughly- 
established tests of mental ability. To a large degree 
they have an abstract scientific interest, but they can- 
not be widely used in industrial practice, and can 
rarely be used intelligently at all except by a trained 
psychologist. A medical and mental examination by 
a good physician, should in most cases readily indi- 
cate whether or not the applicant has normal men- 
tality, although some of the most dangerous defec- 
tives seem to have sound constitutions and agree- 
able personalities. While industrial psychological 
tests have not yet been developed to an extent that 
would seem to indicate wide use of them in the near 
future, in connection with certain lines of work ef- 
fective tests have been evolved. Professor E. L. 
Thorndike of Columbia University has worked out a 
very successful method of measuring clerical ability, 
and Professor Walter Dill Scott and his able asso- 
ciates, at Carnegie Institute of Technology, are de- 
veloping tests of selling ability. But since the atti- 
tude of such men is always conservative and modest, 
it is a little hard to judge, as yet, exactly what may 
be expected in practice of the methods that they have 
discovered. 

The actual job itself, under characteristic condi- 
tions, offers the best test of all. Selection based on 
a good interview, adequate application-blank infor- 
mation, a ^Hryout,^' or probationary, period, a med- 
ical and physical examination, and sane judgment on 
the part of the employment manager, will in the 
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majority of cases constitute a better method of selec- 
tion than any other yet proposed. 

Sane judgment, however, seems to 'be a stumbling 
block in the large majority of cases. Too often we see 
the employing left to men who are notoriously weak in 
this quality. In this and previous chapters I think 
enough has been said to indicate conclusively that the 
man in charge of employment should be carefully 
selected and trained chiefly in the development of this 
faculty. 



CHAPTER VIII 
MAINTAINING THE WORKING FORCE— 

REWARDS, COMPENSATION AND INDUSTRIAL INCENTIVES 

Some Vital Questions. — The difficulty of maintain- 
ing the working force has been, and still is, one of 
the most perplexing problems with which industry 
has to deal, and yet not until recently has it been 
treated with anything approaching a scientific spirit. 
Various plans were adopted, but they were soon aban- 
doned because they proved ineffective. All sorts of 
premiums, prizes, and other forms of incentive were 
introduced with the hope of inspiring some success- 
ful plan, all to no avail. The chaotic conditions in 
industry invariably revealed the weakness of the em- 
ployer. 

It was not until employers took a personal interest 
in the worker and in his social and economic prob- 
lems that any progress was made. Thoughtful study 
of why workers leave, reveals the fact that in the 
final analysis the most important factor in the main- 
tenance of the working force, is the provision of an 
adequate wage. 

The problem has been solved in some notable cases, 
but it still presents embarrassments that are by no 
means small or easily adjusted. What is an ade- 
quate wage? What is the basis of determining such 
a wage? Upon what conditions, social and economic, 
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does the size of the wage depend? Who shall de- 
termine what is an adequate wage? How much do 
experience, environment, education, sex, age, special 
training, home conditions, market conditions, labor 
conditions, public opinion, and many other elements, 
count in the solution of the problem? What value 
shall be placed upon each of these elements? Who is 
to settle such values and say that they are right? 
These questions indicate how serious that problem is 
— and it is growing more serious. At any rate, it is 
clear that the wage question is at the bottom of in- 
dustrial dispute and disturbance. 

Wa^es and Strikes. — ^In the United States, in the 
period from 1881 to 1905, the question of wages was 
involved in 16,918 strikes, or in 43 per cent of all the 
strikes that occurred during that time. Out of 96 
strikes throughout the United States in June, 1917, 
80— or 83 1/3 per cent — resulted from wage disputes. 
Government investigation of union wage scales and 
the retail prices of food, reveal the fact that during 
the period from 1907 to 1916, while wages were in- 
creased materially, such increases did not keep pace 
with the advance in the cost of living. In the year 
from February, 1916, to February, 1917, there was 
an increase of 177 per cent in the price of onions, 
107 per cent in the price of potatoes, and 61 per cent 
in the price of beans. During the period of Feb- 
ruary, 1913, to February, 1917, potatoes rose 224 
per cent in price. These facts show that with the 
purchasing power of labor as low as it was, the 
worker had of necessity to fight frequently for higher 
wages. 
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Income and Service. — Critics of our present system 
of the distribution of wealth, claim that income 
should be based upon service, and that this principle 
is entirely lost sight of under our present regime. 
The ** wealthy class, '* 2 per cent of our people, own 
60 per cent of the wealth of the country; the ^* middle 
class, ^' 33 per cent of the people, own 35 per cent of 
the wealth; the ^^poor,^' 65 per cent, own 5 per cent 
of the wealth.* 

The report of the Commission on Industrial Eela- 
tionst states that the incomes of workers in the high- 
est paid industries — such as railroad engineers and 
conductors, glassblowers, some workers in steel mills 
and some in a few of the building trades — range from 
$1,500 to $2,000. 

Such an income means, under present conditions, a fair liv- 
ing for a family of moderate size, education of the children 
through high school, a smaU insurance policy, a bit put by for 
a rainy day — and nothing more. With unusual responsibili- 
ties or misfortunes, it is too little, and the pinch of necessity is 
keenly felt. To attain such wages, moreover, means that the 
worker must be far above the average, either in skill, physical 
strength, or reliability. He must also have served an appren- 
ticeship equal in length to a professional course. Finally, 
and most important, he, or his predecessors in the trade, must 
have waged a long, aggressive fight for better wages, for there 
are other occupations whose demand for skill, strength, and 
reliability are almost as great as those mentioned, where the 
wages are very much less. 

These occupations, however, include but a handful com- 



 W. I. King. "Wealth and Income of the People of the United 
States." 

t Vol. 1, pp. 30-31. 
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pared to the mass of the workers. What do the millions get 
for their toil, for their skill, for the risk of life and limb! 
That is the question to be faced in an industrial nation, for 
these millions are the backbone and sinew of the State, in 
peace or in war. 

First, with regard to the adult workmen, the fathers and 
potential fathers, from whose earnings, according to the 
'* American standard," the support of the family is supposed 
to be derived. 

Between one-fourth and one-third of the male workers 18 
years of age and over, in factories and mines, earn less than 
$10 per week ; from two-thirdo to three-fourths earn less than 
$15, and only about one-tenth earn more than $20 per week. 
This does not take into consideration lost working time for 
any cause. 

Next are the women, the most portentously growing factor 
in the labor force, whose wages are important, not only for 
their own support or as the supplement of the meager earn- 
ings of their fathers and husbands, but because, through the 
force of competition in a rapidly extending field, they 
threaten the whole basis of the wage scale. From two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the women workers in factories, stores, 
and laundries, and in industrial occupations pv^nerally, work 
at wages of less than $8 per week. Approximately one-fifth 
earn less than $4, and nearly one half earn less than $6 per 
week. 

What is an Adequate Wage?— Let us refer' to our 
original question, ^^What is an adequate wage?'' 
Several attempts have been made to supply an an- 
swer, none of them very satisfactory, but the best 
definition yet offered comes from John A. Eyan,* 



♦"Distributive Justice," Macmillian Co., p. 361. See also "A 
I-iving Wage," by the same author. 
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who says that the worker has a right to expect a 
decent livelihood, which he describes as follows: 

He has a right to so much of the requisites of sustenance 
as will enable him to live in a manner worthy of a human 
being. The elements of a decent livelihood may be summarily 
described as food, clothing, and housing sufficient in quan- 
tity and quality to maintain the worker in normal health, in 
elementary comfort, and in an environment suitable to the 
protection of morality and religion; sufficient provision for 
the future to bring elementary contentment, and security 
against sickness, accident and invalidity; and sufficient op- 
portunities of recreation, social intercourse, education and 
church membership to conserve health and strength, and to 
render possible in some degree the exercise of the higher 
faculties. 

Employers would do well to read and analyze this 
definition carefully. It expresses the thoughts, de- 
sires, and objects that wage-earners seek to attain — 
and they are gradually attaining them through their 
trade-unions, and through legislation. Eecognition 
of these needs and of the indifference of industry to 
these needs has caused the minimum-wage question 
to be agitated, and the minimum-wage to be adopted. 
To put it more concretely, low wages are responsible 
for minimum wage legislation. 

The Commission on Industrial Relations makes the 
following observation: 

The welfare of the State demands that the useful labor of 
every able-bodied workman should, as a minimum, be com- 
pensated by sufficient income to support in comfort himself, 
a wife, and at least three minor children, and, in addition, to 
provide for sickness, old age, and disability. Under no other 
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conditions can a strong, contented, and efficient citizenship 
be developed. 

Under existing conditions such an income is not received 
by fully one-half of the wage-earners employed in industry. 

Factors Detemuning Size of Wages.— Several fac- 
tors determine the size of wages, in spite of the fact 
that the present wage system is more or less haphaz- 
ard, unscientific, and unstandardized. 

1. — ^Wages must be comparatively higher in 
seasonal occupations and where employment is irreg- 
ular than in occupations in which employment is 
continuous throughout the year. The worker must 
be able to subsist during the slack period, and so he 
asks a wage that will help him get along when there 
is no work. In many seasonal industries the wage 
is utterly inadequate, and in such we therefore find 
eternal strife between worker aiid employer. 

2. — The nature of the work is another considera- 
tion in the setting of wages. Disagreeable work 
must be accompanied by attractive wages. Work 
that involves risk of life and limb must pay well. 
The diver must get a much higher wage than the sea- 
man. And so it is with work requiring a high degree 
of skill. 

3. — The character and extent of training required 
of workers is an important item. Technical-school 
graduates and professional workers consider the time 
and money put into study as an investment that must 
bring commensurate returns, and so their wage 
standard is high. 
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4. — ^Another factor is the character of help em- 
ployed and their standard of living. Coolie labor 
means low wages. American labor means wages that 
bear some relation to American standards of living. 
And so, also, in the case of immigrant labor, female 
labor, and juvenile help, the wages are determined 
largely according to the class of workers. 

5. — ^A vital factor is the labor supply and demand. 
When labor is scarce — as it is today — and competi- 
tion for such labor is keen, the worker can exact a 
higher price for his labor than the employer would 
be willing to pay under ordinary corcumstances. 

6. — The extent of unionization in the trade or occu- 
pation is another prominent factor. The bargaining 
position of the worker is more secure and more in- 
fluntial if he is a member of an organized group. 
As an individual, he possesses little bargaining power ; 
he must accept what is offered him, or look for a 
more generous employer. But with the force of 
organized effort behind him, the wage-earner has the 
advantage of collective strength, and he finds that 
his demands are more readily granted. 

George L. Bolen, in his *^ Getting a Living,^' com- 
ments upon unionism as follows: 

Unionism has taught the workers how to bargain to get for 

their labor the greatest amount it will bring Before 

the time of unionism, they generally had to accept what was 
allowed by custom, in which there tended to prevail the idea 
that they were created to be poor, and were entitled to only 
what was necessary to keep them in condition to work. The 
same idea lingers y.et in some quarters, and would doubtless 
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spread in the wealth and luxury of today if there were no 
wall of unionism against it. Human nature remains the same 
as it was. 

The wages in non-unionized trades are much lower 
than in those in which unions exist, but the tremen-. 
dous growth of industry in the last twenty-five years, 
and the diminution of the supply of labor, have 
helped considerably in effecting increased remunera- 
tion even among these trades. 

7. — Competition among employers in disposing of 
their wares and in securing the help they need, has 
had a direct influence in causing an upward trend 
in wages. 

8. — ^Where wages have not been brought np to the 
level necessary to maintain the member of the com- 
munity estate, legislation has resulted which has 
compelled the employer to pay a better wage. Thus 
we have an increasing number of minimum-wage 
laws. These laws apply particularly to women, who 
are difficult to organize, whose trade organization is 
weak, and whose bargaining power lacks strength. 

9. — Not the least important factor to be considered 
in arriving at a wage standard, is the efficiency of 
the management in enlarging production, reducing 
its cost, and disposing of the product without waste. 
Where scientific methods of production, distribution, 
and cost accounting are adopted, closer attention is 
given to the amount of wages. An attempt is made 
to standardize production, and so to adjust the wage 
rate that the worker will enjoy some of the gains 
which increased efficiency brings to the employer. 
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So we find various schemes of wage payment advo- 
cated, tried, and developed. But the employer wants 
maximum production at minimum labor cost, and 
here lie the sources of friction between employer and 
employee. 

Time-Rate System. — Two systems are generally 
used, viz., the time-rate system and the piece-rate 
system. First we must consider the system whereby 
the worker receives a stipulated sum for a stipulated 
period of time — a day, a week, or a month. The 
standard time is set for the work to be completed. 
Production will vary with the nature of the work, 
and, so far as the wage is concerned, it represents a 
mere guess. Speed of production depends largely on 
the foreman and his methods of driving the men. 
While, under the system of time rates, the worker has 
little incentive for increasing production, nevertheless 
it is most often a case of whether or not the manage- 
ment knows how to deal with its working force so 
that they will give their best. Certain lines of work 
naturally require the time system. In this class is 
the work done by mercantile establishments and 
others which do not lend themselves to the operation 
of the piece-work system. 

Piece-Rate System. — Large-scale production, with 
its necessary subdivision of labor, is responsible for 
the piece-rate system. This system is possible only 
when the * ^ piece ' ' has some sort of uniformity. Where 
conditions are such that the work cannot be measured 
easily, and is of a varied nature — as in the sorting of 
products of diflferent sizes, shapes and weight, and in 
the loading of miscellaneous quantities — and when 
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it is necessary to travel from one place to another, 
and so on, time work only is possible. But where 
the worker is engaged in a specific operation, as in 
the shoe industry, and the metal trades, piece-rates 
constitute the most satisfactory method of payment. 

The distinction between the two systems is most 
clearly stated by Schloss:* • 

The employee engaged on time-wage sells to Ms employ- 
er the labour which he shall perform within a given period, 
irrespective of the amount of labour i)erformed within that 
period. 

The employee engaged on piece-wage sells to his employer 
a specified amount of labour, irrespective of the time occupied 
by the performance of that labour. 

Schloss points out that under the time-wage sys- 
tem the performance of neither more nor less than a 
given amount of work within a given period of time, 
in many cases virtually forms a point of the contract 
between the employee who is working on time-wages, 
and his employer. This eondition is found in the 
tailoring trades. 

Employers, on the one hand, usually require a 
minimum rate of speed, but workers, on the other 
hand, set themselves a maximum speed, which they 
refuse to exceed. 

While, under the piece-rate system, the worker's 
compensation is in exact proportion to his share in 
the output, irrespective of the period of time in which 
the product is completed, yet time is an ever-present 
factor. In fact, the piece-rate is based upon the sup- 



 David F. Schloss — "Methods of Industrial Remuneration," p. 
10 
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position that the worker is able to earn so much a 
day. Thus, it often happens that when the worker, 
by dint of special application and dexterity, turns 
out an amount of product that enables him to earn 
a wage larger than he would have earned under the 
time-rate system, the unscrupulous employer reduces 
the rate per piece. Here we have the cause of many 
an industrial dispute. Such a practice needs no com- 
ment. Strikes among the labor force of such an em- 
ployer are frequent. This injustice is what causes 
organized labor to fight against the piece-rate system 
in the hope of destroying it. Employers who engage 
in methods of this kind think they are fooling the 
worker, but they fool only themselves, and are en- 
titled to none of our sympathy. 

Differential Piece-Rate System. — The differential 
piece-rate system provides for a certain standard of 
performance accompanied by a certain rate per piece. 
This rate is paid only when the worker fulfills the 
required standard. Another smaller rate is given for 
production below this standard. For example, a rate 
of 12 cents per piece is paid if the worker makes 30 
pieces per day. If he makes less than 30, he is paid 
at the rate of 10 cents per piece. The difficulty with 
this, as with other piece-rate systems, is that it 
arouses the opposition of organized labor, which 
claims that the system tends to cause over-speeding 
and exhaustion. If there is a breakdown in machin- 
ery, or other conditions arise for which the worker is 
not responsible, he loses part of all his day's income. 
Often a minimum rate of speed is set by the foreman 
directly, or by a ** special boss" who is selected be- 
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cause he is the fastest performer, and the worker is 
forced to attain this rate or drop out. Or the piece- 
rate is based upon the income of the most rapid 
worker, instead of upon that of the average worker. 
This is one of the abuses that are responsible for 
much friction and discord. 

Piece-rates should be established only upon thor- 
ough, scientific study of the process involved and of 
the average time it takes to perform it; and when 
once established, the rate should not be changed, un- 
less it is raised. Experience has proved that it is 
generally ** suicidal" for an employer to reduce rates. 

There are, however, certain cases in which the rate 
may properly be reduced, as when some labor-saving 
device is adopted which enables the worker to pro- 
duce more per day, and so to benefit by an increased 
total daily wage. But only a good management can 
lower the rate, even under such circumstances, with- 
out causing trouble. 

Halsey Premium System. — One of the so-called 
** gain-sharing " plans devised to meet the defects in 
the systems of day-work and piece-work, is the 
Halsey Premium System. According to this method, 
a study is conducted to ascertain what the average 
time required for the completion of a certain piece of 
work, and then a standard time is set. If the worker 
completes his work in less than the standard time, he 
receives a premium for each hour saved. 

The originator of the system cites a case to illus- 
trate how it works.* The gist of it is this: A man 



♦F. H. Halsey, Sibley Journal of Mechanical Engineering, VoL 
XVI. 
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receives, say, $3.00 per day to produce a particular 
piece of a kind in ten hours. He is informed that he 
is to receive his regular $3 a day, but that if he 
reduces the time on the piece he will be given a 
premium of 10 cents for each hour saved. 

If he reduces the time by an hour, that hour represents in 
money value a ^oss saving of 30 cents. 10 cents of this 
amount is paid to him as a premium, leaving the remaining 
20 cents in the employer's possession, this sum making itself 
manifest in the reduced cost of the work. 

The result of this process is that wages go up and 
costs go down. 

Halsey gives the following table, to make still 
clearer the operation of his plan. It will be noticed 
that when the worker has doubled his output, his 
wages go up from $3 to $4, while the wages cost of 
the work goes down from $3 to $2. 
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The question has been raised, to whether this sys- 
tem is fundamentally sound, for the worker is en- 
titled to the full amount of his extra labor unless 
increased production on his part is due to improve- 
ments in machinery or equipment. Moreover, it is 
said that this plan increases ** soldiering, ' * an evil 
far greater than the benefits that it might bring. 

Taylor System.— Frederick W. Taylor, ''The father 
of scientific management," evolved a system which is 
based upon the '' task '^ idea. The work of each em- 
ployee is planned out by the management at least 
one day in advance; each man receives complete 
written instructions describing his task in detail, and 
noting the means to be used in accomplishing it. 
Each job has a standard time, which has been fixed 
after motion- and time-studies have been made by 
experts. This time is based upon the work possi- 
bilities of a first-rate man, who, after being in- 
structed, is able to do the work regularly. 

XJndcfr this system there are two piece rates, 
namely: (1) for workmen who cannot keep up their 
work — ^the rate given them is so low that they will 
be unable to earn a day's wages, and so will not want 
to remain; (2) for the good workmen a rate of pay 
from 30 to 100 per cent higher than the average of 
the trade. The worker gets the wages of the time 
he is able to save on his task. 

A vital feature of the scheme is a properly organ- 
ized planning department, which prepares the in- 
struction cards and keeps records of time- and motion- 
study. Then there is the plan of *'functionalized 
foremanship,*' which means that the work now gen- 
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erally done by the foreman is divided into several 
parts, or ** functions,'^ performed by various indi- 
viduals, known as * Afunctional foremen.'^ There are 
instructors who teach the men how to perform their 
tasks. In his ** Principles of Scientific Management, '' 
Mr. Taylor explains the system of instruction: 

One of these teachers (called the inspector) sees to it that 
he [the worker] understands the drawings and instructions 
for doing the work. The second teacher (the gang boss) 
shows him how to set up the job in his machine, and teaches 
him to make all of his personal motions in the quickest and 
best way. The third (the speed boss) sees that the machine 
is run at the best speed, and that the proper tool is used in 
the particular Way which will enable the machine to finish its 
product in the shortest possible time. In addition to the as- 
sistance given by these teachers, the workman receives orders 
and help from four other men: from the ''repair boss,'* as 
to the adjustment, cleanliness, and general care of his ma- 
chine, belting, and so on; from the ''time clerk,'* as to every- 
thing relating to his pay and to proper written reports and 
returns; from the "route clerk,'* as to the order in which he 
does his work, and as to the movement of the work from one 
part of the shop to another ; and, in case a workman gets into 
any trouble with any of his various bosses, the "discipli- 
narian** interviews him. 

The elements of the mechanism of scientific man- 
agement are given by Taylor as follows: 

Time-study, with the implements and methods for properly 
making it. 

Functional, or divided, foremanship, with its superiority to 
the old-fashioned single foreman. 

The standardization of all tools and implements used in 
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the trades, and also of the acts or movements of workmen for 
each class of work. 

The desirability of a planning room or department. 

The ** exception principle'' in management. 

The use of slide-rules and similar time-saving implements. 

Instruction cards for the workman. 

The task idea in management, accompanied by a large 
bonus for the successful performance of the task. 

The ** differential rate.'' 

Mnemonic systems for classifying manufactured products 
as well as implements used in manufacturing. 

A routing system. 

Modem cost sj'^stem, etc. 

While Taylor's plan has certain obvious advan- 
tages — ^for example, it encourages high standards- 
there are some decided disadvantages. It is not 
applicable to all industrial processes. It generally 
operates in only part of a plant, while in other parts 
may be found the system of day-work, piece-work, 
task-work with a bonus, and diflferential piece-work. 
The workman must be sure of his day's pay or he 
will refuse to go on, disputes will arise, and perhaps 
serious labor trouble will result. In short, unless in- 
stalled by proper experts and carried on with their 
assistance, the system is bound to fail. 

Then there is the question of the worker's point of 
view. Organized labor is opposed to scientific man- 
agement. Workers resent having the system thrust 
upon them, without their being offered an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves on the matter. Success- 
ful government in industry is based as much upon 
the good-will of the workers as is government in any 
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democracy, and we must have industrial democracy 
if we are to have industrial peace. 

Emerson System. — This system, which was intro- 
duced by Harrington Emerson, is based upon stand- 
ardized shop conditions and tasks set by time- 
studies. Day-wages are guaranteed the worker, who 
starts with day-work and gradually takes up piece- 
work. 

The standard task is given the worker, and if he 
accomplishes it he receives the rate for the time 
allowed and, in addition, 20 per cent of the time used. 
In this case the time allowed and that used are the 
same. Attainment of the standard time means 100 
per cent efficiency. As soon as the worker reaches 
an efficiency of about 66 2/3 per cent, his opportunity 
for bonuses begins. If the worker uses less than the 
time allowed, his bonus amounts to 1 per cent for 
each per cent gain in efficiency, in addition to his 20 
per cent for attaining 100 per cent efficiency. 

So if a man is 125 per cent efficient, his premium 
will be 45 per cent. The efficiency of a worker is 
the ratio between the time set and the time taken 
to complete the task, or the difference between the 
standard time set and the actual time used. 

Efficiency percentages are calculated for periods — 
from two weeks to a month — rather than for jobs. 

The scale on the page opposite shows the plan. 

Ficker Wage-Payment Method. — There is a newer 
method than the foregoing which differs from other 
methods of remuneration, in that it not only gives 
the workman a share in the direct labor expense 
saved through a reduction in the standard time al- 
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EMERSON BONUS RATES 



lowed for completing a job, but also gives him an 
added bonus, consisting of part of the overhead ex- 
penses saved through such a reduction in time. The 
saving in the wages and the saving in overhead ex- 
pense is divided equally between employer and em- 
ployee, and is equally applicable to plants working 
on either day-work or piece-work, or on combinations 
of both. 

This method of wage payment, devised by N. T. 
Ficker, provides for an equal distribution between 
employer and employee; of the savings in overhead 
expense as well as those due to direct labor saved by 
reduction of time in completing a task, on the basis, 
first, that the standard time allowed for completing 
any job has been satisfactory to the employer, or he 
would not have adopted it; and secondly, that the 
employee, because of his own extra endeavors, is 
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making a profit for his employer over and above that 
with which the employer would have been satisfied. In 
other words, it is a case of the employee presenting 
the employer with a certain sum and receiving one- 
half of it in return. The method is based entirely on 
the principle that the relation between the employer 
and the employee becomes that of a co-partnership 
after the required output is exceeded. It eliminates 
any contention on the part of labor-unions that the 
workman is not receiving an amount proportionate 
to his efforts. 

The following are the formulas, for both day-work 
and piece-work labor, which are used in determining 
the wages earned by employees working under the 
Ficker wage-payment method: 

Formula for Day-Work Labor 

Wages=ReXHa+y2 [(RmXHs)— (BmXHJl+Vg 
[(ReXHs)— (Re X Ha)] = (Saving in Overhead Expense) -f 

( Saving in Direct Labor). 

Formula for Piece-Work Labor 

Wages=Pcs.XRe+y2 [(BmXHs)— (RmXH.)] 

where 

Re =employee's rate per hour 
Rm =macliine rate per hour 
Ha =actual hours 
Hs ^standard hours 

In order to have a concrete illustration of how 
this method would be worked out in practice, let us 
assume that a job has been assigned to a workman 
getting 30 cents an hour, that the standard time 
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allowed for the completion of this job is five hours, 
and that the machine on which he is working has an 
expense rate of 20 cents an hour. Then, assuming 
that the workman has completed the job in four 
hours, or one hour less than the time allowed for its 
completion, his earnings would be computed as fol- 
lows, according to the formula for day-work labor: 

Employee's Rate per Hour (Re) $0.30 

Actual Hours Worked (Ha) 4 

Regular Wages Earned $1.20 

Amount Saved on Overhead: 

Machine Rate per Hour (Rm) $0.20 

Standard Hours Allowed (He) 5 

Total Overhead Allowed $1.00 

Actual Hours (4) XMachine Rate (20 
cents) 80 

Saving in Overhead $0.20 

Amount Saved on Labor Cost: 

Employee's Rate per Hour (Re) $0.30 

Standard Hours Allowed (Hb) 5 

Labor Cost Allowed $1.50 

Actual Hours (4) X Employee's Rate 
(30 cents) 1.20 

Saving in Labor Cost .30 

Total Amount Saved by Employee . . . $0.50 

y2 to Employee as Bonus .25 

Total Earnings of Employee $1.45 

The foregoing example shows that the workman 
earned $1.45 for four hours' work, instead of $1.20 
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which he would have received on a straight rate of 
30 cents an hour. If the workman repeated the same 
performance under the same conditions, for the rest 
of the day, which we shall assume to be eight hours, 
his earnings would be $2.90, instead of the $2.40 
under the straight day-work method. On the other 
hand, if he were forced to remain idle for the rest of 
the day, and received simply his rate of 30 cents an 
hour for the remaining four hours of the day, then 
his earnings would be $2.65 for the day, as compared 
to his regular wage rate of $2.40. 

In the case of piece-work, the workman shares in 
the saving in overhead that results from a job 's being 
completed in less time than that allowed for its com- 
pletion. A comparison between the Ficker and the 
Halsey method will how that while the Halsey plan 
simply gives the workman one-third of his direct 
saving in labor, the Ficker method increases this to 
one-half of the labor saved plus one-half of the over- 
head expense saved. 

Task Work with a Bonus. — This plan was developed 
by H. L. Gantt.* An instruction card is provided 
each day, setting forth the **task'' for that day. If 
the workman performs all of the task, he receives an 
extra sum, or a bonus. This bonus takes the form of 
an extra time-allowance, generally 25 to 50 per cent 
of the time stipulated for completing the task. The 
foreman also is given a bonus for each man under 
him who obtains a bonus, and an extra amount if 
all his men earn a bonus. 



♦H. L. Gantt, "Work, Wages, and Profit/* The Engineering 
Magazine Co., New York. 
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Gantt gives the following illustration — an actual 
case— of the operation of the bonus system : 

A foreman having ten men under him would get 10 cents 
each, or 90 cents total, if nine of his men made bonus; but 
15 cents each, or $1.50 total, if all ten made bonus. The ad- 
ditional 60 cents for bringing the inferior workmen up to the 
standard made hi mdevote his energies to those men who most 
needed them. 

The workman who fails to do the task within the 
time allotted merely receives his day's pay. The 
task, says Gantt, must be done according to a pre- 
scribed method, with definite appliances, and nfust 
be completed within a certain time before a bonus can 
be awarded. 

The task is based on a detailed investigation, by a trained 
expert, of the best methods of doing the work, and the task 
setter, or his assistant, acts as an instructor to teach the 
workmen to do the work in the manner and time specified. 
Under this system, men who are skilled, and able to perform 
the task set, are selected. 

They are then trained and then instruct the unskilled 
workmen. 

Such a system as this can hardly be worked out 
by the employer without outside expert assistance; 
and unless such assistance can be obtained, it is wiser 
to let this plan alone. 

As J. Eussell Smith* points out, the system of task 
work presents three difiiculties, viz.: (1) of actually 
attaining standard conditions, (2) of setting a task 



 J. RusseU Smith, "Elements of Industrial Management," J. B. 
Lippincott Ck>., Phlla. 
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that is a fair one, (3) of the psychological resistance 
of the workman to change. 

Summary of Wage Plans. — The table opposite sum- 
marizes the plans that I have discussed. 

There are various other plans, such as that evolved 
by F. W. Taylor in his system of * * Scientific Manage- 
ment, '^ and by Harrington Emerson, in his ** Effi- 
ciency, ''* but we are not here concerned with scien- 
tific management and its problems. The object of 
this chapter is to sketch the more common methods 
of wage payment, and to describe some of the prac- 
tical industrial incentives that firms have found 
successful as an aid in the maintenance of their work- 
ing forces. 

Bonus Plans. — ^Among the various bonus plans are 
some that are often confused with profit-sharing. 
Generally bonus plans do not (as in the case of 
profit-sharing) depend upon the net profits of the 
business. The bonus is in the nature of a gift from 
the employer to the employee, and the amount de- 
pends upon the employee's record of efficiency, the 
length of time he has served, or upon other condi- 
tions. The company determines what proportion of 
the actual profits for the year the bonus shall be. 
The rate may be changed from year to year, or a 
specified sum may be set aside from profits, to be 
distributed aniong employees graded in different 
classes, conditions for eligibility to which are specif- 
ically defined. 



* Frederick W. Taylor — "Principles of Scientific Management*' 
and "Shop Management," Harper & Bros., New York. 

Harrington Emerson — "Efficiency" and "Twelve Principles of 
Efficiency," The Engineering Magazine Co., New York. 
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The fund to be divided depends upon any of the 
factors stated below: 

(1) Price for which the commodity produced is sold — 

the ''sliding-scale'' wage. 

(2) Gross receipts or gross profits. 

(3) Estimated probable profits of the business. 

(4) Wages or salaries earned, and period of service. 

(5) Period of service, and thrift as evidenced by the par- 

ticipants' ownership of some stock of the company, 
or maintenance of a savings account. 

(6) Savings of prospective participants, as shown by sub- 

scription to, or ownership of, a specified amount 
of stock in the employing concern, or by the main- 
tenance of a savings account. 

(7) Amount of savings collectively effected in produc- 

tion or operation. 

Examples of Bonus. — ^Recently the Filene Store of 
Boston adopted a bonus plan as an experiment. They 
defiine a bonus as **an extra reward for an extra 
effort which produces an extra result in profiit.'* 
Each additional dollar of profit, of course, enlarges 
the bonus fund. The plan benefits all employees who 
were on the payroll for nine consecutive months after 
the adoption of the plan. 

Certain requirements concerning the sales and the 
merchandise profit are set for each selling depart- 
ment. If a department reaches these standards, it 
receives an amount equal to one-half the improve- 
ment over the merchandise profit for the previous 
year. In exceptional cases 75 per cent of the im- 
provement is to be paid; and in certain other cases, 
in which no great exertion is needed to meet the 
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standards set, a sum a little less than 50 per cent is 
given. 

When a department is able to produce profits 
above those of the regular requirements, it receives 
an additional bonus of half the extra profit. Thus — 
to take a hypothetical case — a department shows 
sales of $100,000, and a merchandise profit of $2000. 
The bonus requirement calls for $120,000 in sales, and 
a profit of $3000. The amount of increased profit is 
$1000, so that the bonus is $500. If, however, extra 
effort by the department should bring $125,000 in 
sales, and a profit of $4000, it would receive its bonus 
of $500, and, in addition, $500 for producing the 
extra $1000 profit. 

A committee of employees worked the plan» out 
and helps administer it. According to this plan, 
each department bonus is divided into three parts, 
and these parts are distributed, respectively to the 
following groups of employees: 

(1) The buying staff 

(2) The selling organization 

(3) The general employees. 

Another interesting bonus plan is that conducted 
by the Solvay Process Company, in addition to a 
profit-sharing scheme. The directors annually set 
aside a certain sum for distribution to all employees 
who are not entitled to benefit by the profit-sharing 
plan. These employees constitute what are known 
as the ** participation classes. '^ Length of service 
is the basis upon which the various sums indicated 
below are allotted. 
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For employees who have been in continuous service with the 
Company : 



2 years 2 % 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



2y2% 

3 % 

A S\oi the salary earned during the 

5 % 

5y2% 

10 or more years. 6 % 

This plan has helped materially in reducing the 
labor turnover. The company statement on the sub- 
ject is enlightening: 

The men are benefited by it because, by receiving a lump 
sum 5)nce a year, they are more likely to have this money 
available to make payments on obligations, to buy real estate, 
or to make investments, than if it had been necessary for them 
to save an equal amount out of their weekly wages during the 
year. 

The Crane Company, of Chicago, manufacturers of 
pipe fittings and brass goods, give each employee 
who does not share in the profits of the concern, a 
Christmas bonus consisting of 10 per cent of his 
annual earnings. Employees whose services are dis- 
pensed with through no fault of their own, receive 
their share up to the time of leaving. All rights to 
this bonus are forfeited if an employee is dismissed 
for cause, or if he leaves of his own accord. 

The Jacob Dold Packing Company, of Buffalo, 
New York, distributes cash bonuses yearly to three 
classes of its employees: Class A — Foremen; Class 
Br-Clerks and skilled workmen; Class C — ^Laborers. 
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All men in these classes must have been in the em- 
ploy of the firm one year, their services must have 
been satisfactory, and they must be members of the 
Mutual Protective Association, to which they pay 50 
cents a month toward a sick benefit fund entitling 
them to sick benefits of $5 a week. 

The bonuses are administered under the direction 
of an Executive Council of twelve — composed of 
managers and department heads — and a Junior Coun- 
cil of twenty, made up of the assistants in the various 
departments. 

Class A employees are guaranteed an annual bonus 
of $75; Class B, $25; and Class C, $12. These sums 
have no relation to the net profits of the concern. 
From 10 to 12i/^ per cent of the net profits in excess 
of $100,000, are set aside for distribution among the 
Executive Council and the Junior Council. Each of 
the twenty members of the latter receives 1 per cent. 
The remaining 80 per cent is distributed among the 
members of the former, according to the position and 
responsibility they hold. 

TraveUng salesmen receive bonuses on the basis 
of the tonnage sold and the net profits accruing 
above the average of three previous years.* 

Profit-Sharing. — This discussion of the foregoing 
bonus plan leads to a consideration of the subject 
of profit-sharing, which has been defined to be **an 
agreement freely entered into, by which the em- 
ployees receive a share, fixed in advance, of the 
profits.'' The essential features are: 



♦Report, Committee on Industrial Welfare, Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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(1) The amount to be distributed is determined by 
net profits of the business, or by the amount of dividends ] 
to stockholders. 

(2) The proportion of profits to be distributed is < 
nitely agreed upon beforehand. 

(3) The benefits of the plan extend to at least one-tl 
of the total number employed, including employees in o1 
than executive or clerical positions. 

(4) Participating employees are acquainted with 
method of determining upon individual shares.* 

There are only about sixty fiirms in this coun 
today that are operating profit sharing plans. Ma 
plans have been abandoned after short trial. 1 
workman is apt to look upon these schemes 
methods of keeping his wages down. If he is 
share in the profits of his employer, he wants ] 
share to be in the form of increased wages. T 
feeling is common today that labor is not receiving 
its full share. Mr. Gilman expresses himself as fol- 
lows on this subject: 

Profit-sharing is a modification of the wages system which 
removes the laborer from his present attitude of a simple 
earner of fixed wages, who has no further interest in the busi- 
ness beyond securing his regular pay, and makes of him a 
partner, to a specified extent, in the profits realized. 

The history of profit-sharing began in 1842 when Mr. Le- 
claire, a house painter and decorator in Paris, allowed his 
workmen to have part in his profits. The plan of the Maison 
Leclaire will go down in history as one of the most successful 
. methods of reconciling the interests of labor and capital. An 
example of successful profit-sharing in this country is the 
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N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, which 
divides net profits between the firm and the employees in the 
proportion that the invested capital bears to the wages paid. 
**The principle is, that the interest on capital, the wages, and 
the salaries for management, are expenses of operation, and 
that the profits should go in an equal percentage to the three 
factors: capital, skill; and labor/' 

If an employee leaves the firm within three years, the com- 
pany reserves the option of transferring the credit balance 

into the profit fund for division in the usual way among the 
regular employees.* 

The Ford Motor Company, of Detroit, go a little 
further than most, and, with respect to their profit- 
sharing plan, they demand of all participants, clean- 
liness, sobriety, industry, and thrift. Every new male 
employee is placed on probation for six months, 
after which period he is allowed to share in the 
profits of the concern up to the point at which his 
wages and his profits together will bring his earn- 
ings up to $5 a day. Eligibility is confined to men 
over 22 years of age, married men living with their 
families, males under 22 who are the sole support 
of a widowed mother or next of kin, and those women 
who have some relatives solely dependent on them. 

A corps of investigators is employed to explain 
the profit-sharing plan to employees, and to collect 
from each data concerning his eligibility. Each case 
goes to a committee of the sociological department, 
which passes final judgment on it. 

Sears, Koebuck and Company, of Chicago, insti- 
tuted a comprehensive plan on July 1, 1916. The 
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' purpose is set forth in the following announcement: 

In order that employees may share in the profits of this 
business, and to encourage the habit of saving, the Company 
has decided to contribute annually a sum equal to 5 per cent 
of its net earnings (without deduction of dividends to stock- 
holders), as shown by the annual audit of its books, to an 
Employees' Savings and Profit-Sharing Fund, as explained 
below, which will go into effect commencing July 1, 1916. 

It is intended that this plan shall furnish to those who 
remain in the employ of the Company until they reach the 
age when they retire from active service, a sum sufficient to 
provide for them thereafter, and that even those who achieve 
a long service record, but who may not remain with the Com- 
pany all of their business life, shall have accumulated a sub- 
stantial sum. This Savings and Profit-Sharing Fund will 
enable an employee to secure an income for himself after the 
close of his active business career, or, in case of his death, for 
his family. 

All employees, after three years' service, are eli- 
gible. They must deposit in the fund 5 per cent of 
their salary, to which sum is added the 5 per cent of 
the company. Employees are not allowed to deposit 
more than this 5 per cent, or, in any case, not more 
than $150 a year. This condition is intended to pre- 
vent the larger salaried employees from too large a 
participation. Contributions by the company, made 
annually, are credited pro rata to participating em- 
ployees in the proportion in which the amount de- 
posited by each employee during the preceding year 
for which the company has contributed, stands to the 
total amount deposited by all employees that year. 

A depositor who has been employed ten years is 
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allowed to withdraw all money credited to his ac- 
count, including the contributions of the firm. Those 
employed less than ten years will be entitled to with- 
draw only the amount they deposited, plus interest 
at 5 per cent a year, compounded semi-annually, and 
no more. An exception is made in the case of women 
depositors, who, after five years' service, leave to 
be married. They receive their full share of the 
fund. The death of a depositor entitles his estate to 
the full share. 

Loans are made to depositors when they present 
cases of actual need, if the trustees consider the cir- 
cumstances to warrant such action. 

The fund is administered by a board of five trus- 
tees, selected by the board of directors of the com- 
pany; three of the trustees are chosen from among 
the officers or directors and two from among the em- 
ployees. The plan is to try as far as practicable to 
invest the fund in shares of stock of the company. 

The company may discontinue the fund at any time 
by announcement, which must be made, however, at 
least six months before the time of its final yearly 
contribution. 

Independently of this plan, each employee receives 
every year an ** anniversary check, *' which is given 
as a bonus. 

Lever Brothers, Ltd., of Port Sunlight, England, 
have a plan which they call ** prosperity-sharing, ' ' 
but which is really more than that. Besides being 
offered shares in the profits, certain employees are 
made co-partners and are given responsibilities in 
the control of the business. After an employee has 
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been in the firm more than two years, he may not be 
arbitrarily discharged. If he should be so dismissed, 
he may appeal to a committee, and, if necessary, 
from that committee to the head of the firm. 

Lever ^s plan of co-partnership gives each section 
of the works representation through a committee of 
co-partner workmen and managers. Above this com- 
mittee is a council, and above that the Board of 
Directors. The workers thus have control over many 
of the details of the industry. 

Stock Ownership. — Many firms have realized the 
value of offering their employees stock as an incen- 
tive to continuous service. One of the most success- 
ful examples of this method is the case of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Employees of this concern 
may purchase stock and pay for it monthly out of 
their regular wages. The company, to remunerate 
itself, makes deductions from the employee's wages. 
Such deductions may not exceed 25 per cent of any 
one month's salary or wages, and stock must be paid 
for within three years. Interest at 5 per cent is 
charged on the balance due for stock. 

The stock becomes the absolute property of the 
subscriber as soon as it is fully paid for, but if the 
employee retains it and remains employed, he re- 
ceives an extra dividend of $5 a share each five years. 

Subscriptions are canceled when the employee 
leaves the service, or when payments due on the sub- 
scription remain unpaid three months without the 
consent of the corporation. The payments made on 
the stock, plus 5 per cent interest a year, are re- 
turned to the subscriber. 
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The United States Kubber Company has a some- 
what similar plan. The company pays $3 a share 
each year for five years if the subscriber retains 
his stock, remains employed, and gives satisfactory 
service to the firm. 

The Proctor and Gamble Company plan of stock 
ownership is a very successful one. It includes all 
employees who are earning less than $1500 a year, 
except salesmen and traveling representatives. Any 
employee who desires stock may make application 
to the treasurer to have him purchase for the em- 
ployee common stock of a value equal to the latter ^s 
annual wages. The price paid is the market value 
of the stock at the time application is made. The 
stock thus purchased is held for the benefit of the 
employee by three trustees appointed from time to 
time by the board of directors. These trustees may 
be selected at the board's discretion from the com- 
pany's officers, directors, or employees. 

At least 21/^ per cent of the cost price of the stock 
must be paid at the time when the application is ap- 
proved, and not less than 4 per cent of the total 
amount of the subscription must be paid each year. 
All cash dividends declared upon the stock pur- 
chased by employees, and other dividends due em- 
ployees, are credited toward the balance that remains 
unpaid upon stock. Interest at 3 per cent a year is 
charged on the unpaid balance. Stock or dividends 
are not assignable. 

A trust receipt is given to each employee who 
subscribes to stock, and that receipt entitles him to 
dividends from the stock at the rate of 20 per cent 
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a year upon the amount of wages that he actually 
earns during each year or part thereof, under certain 
conditions, including the following: 

(a) The employee shall be in the employ of the company 
continuously during the semi-annual period just pre- 
ceding, or from the date of his Trust Receipt Pass 
Book (given upon first payment or account of stock 
purchased), if same was issued during the previous 
semi-annual period. 

(b) If the employee is discharged, or leaves the company, 
or makes application for withdrawal from this plan 
— during the semi-annual period, he is not to receive 
any Trust Receipt dividend. 

(c) When stock has been fully paid up, the Trust Receipt 
Pass Book is recalled and a Paid-Up Trust Receipt is 
issued. Dividends (except stock dividends) are then 
paid in cash. 

After an employee has been a share-holder of com- 
mon stock for five years, he may increase his hold- 
ings to 125 per cent of his annual wages at the time 
of application for the increase. He thereafter re- 
ceives, as a dividend, 25 per cent a year upon his 
wages. After ten years ' employment, holding may 
be increased to 150 per cent of the annual wages, and 
the trust-receipt dividend will be 30 per cent of the 
wages. 

The company reserves the right to alter or amend 
this plan at any time, or to terminate it. 

Group Insurance. — A recent development in the 
insurance field which has a direct bearing upon the 
question of maintaining the worker, is the system 
of group insurance. The plan aims to provide life 
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insurance for a group of employees, without requir- 
ing individual physical examination. Premiums, 
which vary in size with the nature of the industry, 
are paid monthly by the employer. The insurance 
is payable, upon the death of the employee, to the 
beneficiary whom he has named. 

The general basis of insurance is one year's salary 
— with a maximum, for any individual, of $3000. 
Some employers grade the amount of insurance ac- 
cording to length of service. Insurance benefits may 
be settled in twelve monthly payments. The bene- 
ciary may benefit by the policy only if the employee 
dies while in the service of the company. New em- 
ployees are required to pass a simple health test. 
Insurance ceases automatically when the employee 
leaves the employ of the company. 

As I stated above, the premium varies with the 
industry. One company estimates the gross cost to 
the employer as about 1% to 1^^ per cent of the 
annual payroll. This may be reduced by premium re- 
funds in the shape of annual dividends paid to the 
employer. At certain periods, adjustments are made 
between the employer and the insurance company to 
meet conditions that result from both the discharge 
or withdrawal of certain workers and the hiring of 
new ones. 

Insurance companies, in making their investigation 
of the firm that wishes to take out group insurance, 
always ask certain questions. Here are some of 
them: 

What portion of the employees have a yearly vacation with 
a continuance of salary during vacation? 
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How many common laborers, and what sort of work do the 
different ones do? 

State the youngest age at which employees are engaged 
and the percentage of employees above fifty years of age? 

Have there been any strikes during the last five years? If 
so, give cause. 

State approximately the number of each nationality rep- 
resented among the employees if more than 10 per cent of the 
whole number. 

Describe the buildings, precautions against fire, condition 
of toilet and wash rooms; are they clean, well lighted, and 
sanitary? 

Are the wash rooms well provided with soap and towels? 

Give full information in regard to drinking water. Is it 
filtered? How often is it analyzed? Are the general pro- 
visions for employees' drinking water sanitary? 

The advantage of this form of insurance is that it 
is conducive to continuous service on the part of the 
worker. In many cases, it gives benefits to workers 
who could not ordinarily pass the medical examina- 
tions required in the case of individual policies, and 
it gives workers who cannot afford regular policies 
an opportunity to provide for their families with 
respect to the future. 

On the other hand, we must remember that nothing, 
however attractive, can successfully take the place of 
an adequate wage. If workers receive a fair wage, 
and, in addition, are given the benefits of group 
insurance, the resulting conditions will go far toward 
reducing the size of the labor turnover, toward effect- 
ing harmony among the workers and inspiring con- 
fidence in the management. The scheme of group 
insurance is yet too new for us to be able to deter- 
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mine its true effectiveness. The plan seems to be 
working well, however, in the Montgomery Ward 
Company, of Chicago, where 2500 employees come 
under its provisions. The Studebaker Corporation 
recently adopted the plan, with excellent results. The 
Union Pacific Bailroad is also ^Hrying it out'' with 
success. And in February, 1917, the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, adopted the 
scheme for its employees. In a later chapter, group 
insurance will be discussed in more detail. 

Just Treatment the Secret of Success. — ^In con- 
nection with all plans in regard to profit-shar- 
ing and other welfare work for employees, it 
should be remembered that the spirit of the firm 
is the vital consideration. Many a firm has seen its 
well-organized plans wrecked on the rocks of hos- 
tility to organized labor. The employer who intro- 
duces a scheme of benefits for his employees because 
he wants them to become better friends of his, will 
find his efforts more than repaid. It does not take 
long for workers to discover motives. If the work- 
ers are contented, the result is increased efficiency 
in production, decreased labor turnover, and consid- 
erable savings in money. And above all, it should be 
borne in mind that just treatment of workers is the 
foundation stone of successful management. 



CHAPTER IX 
REDUCING LABOR TURNOVER 

A Vital Problem Today.— It is highly significant 
that the term, *4abor turnover/' now appears in the 
*' Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature.'' It is 
equally significant that the material on this new sub- 
ject is considerable, showing that progress has been 
made largely under the pressure of the necessity of 
dealing, in recent years, with this problem. Inci- 
dentally, labor turnover has been characterized as 
*'one of the greatest problems in American industry 
at the present time." 

Two powerful causes have combined to bring this 
problem to the front: First, the world war, which 
practically cut off our immigration, and therefore 
our greatest source of an immediately available labor 
reserve at the ^^back door" of 'every factory. Sec- 
ond — and this cause is almost equally powerful — the 
enormous body of recent labor legislation, which 
again materially reduced the labor supply, as repre- 
sented by our vast reserve of American boys and 
girls. These young people formerly were quite pre- 
maturely pressed into industry, but they are now af- 
forded increasing opportunities for continuing school- 
ing and vocational training. Moreover, thanks to a 
growing body of thoughtful citizens, employers, and 
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educators, labor turnover as a problem, which has al- 
ways been with us in one form or another, for the first 
time received the attention it deserves. The indus- 
trial leaders identified with the organizations just 
mentioned thus anticipated, and in a measure fore- 
stalled, the consequences of the war, the decrease 
in immigration, and the shrinkage of our youthful 
labor supply. 

What is Labor Turnover? — The Employment Man- 
agers' Association of Boston, the first to consider this 
problem both in open sessions and in round-table 
conferences, defined labor turnover as *Uhe change 
in personnel brought about by hiring and the termi- 
nation of employment.*' For example, if a firm that 
requires 500 persons to run its business during the 
course of the year, has passed through its doors 500 
more without enlarging the force, that firm is said to 
have a labor turnover of 100 per cent. 

Extent of Labor Turnover. — One of the most ex- 
haustive studies of the extent and cost of labor turn- 
over has been made by Magnus W. Alexander of the 
General Electric Company. In 1912, he made an in- 
dustrial survey of a large group of factories. This 
survey dealt with the employment of male and female 
persons, and with a great variety of mechanical 
manufacture requiring labor ranging all the way 
from the highest skilled workmen to those entirely 
unskilled. In 1912, this group of factories gave em- 
ployment to 38,668 workers at the beginning, and 
46,796 at the end, of the year. In other words, the 
increase in the working force amounted to 8128 per- 
sons. During that year, 44,365 employees were en- 
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gaged — that is, 36,237 had dropped out. Evidently, 
then, about 5i/^ times the required number of people 
had to be engaged during the year. 

In 1913, Mr. Alexander made similar investigations 
in factories in Austria, Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, which convinced him that this problem of labor 
turnover is not only national but international. In- 
deed, he found the situation even worse in European 
industrial countries than in our own. For example, 
one factory hired 17,059 persons in 1913 in order to 
add to the force less than a thousand employees. 
Another factory hired 2148 persons during the year, 
and the total increase of its force was minus nine, 
so to speak. So much for the extent of turnover in 
this country and abroad. 

Cost of Labor Turnover. — ^But the cost of labor 
turnover presents the greatest surprises. Mr. Alex- 
ander found industrial managers loath to express 
opinions on this matter, owing to the fact that they 
had never given it any serious thought. Their esti- 
mates range from $30 to $150 per employee. Some 
estimates were as high as $200 per employee. Mr. 
Alexander, not being satisfied with these estimates, 
proceeded to probe deeper into the problem of cost. 
He found that the cost items of turnover to the em- 
ployer are the following: 

a. Clerical work of hiring. 

6. Instruction of new employees. 

c. Increased wear and tear and damage of machinery and 
tools. 

d. Limited output. 

e. Spoiled work. 
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He then went on to find the cost of each of these 
items, and arrived at the astonishing conclusion that 
the apparently necessary engagement of 22,225 em- 
ployees within one year, in the gronp of factories 
under investigation, involved an economic loss of 
$774,139. This figure means that the cost of training 
a new employee, taking it all in all, amounted to 
$34.85 or about $35— a cost which not only comes 
within the range of the estimates heretofore men- 
tioned, but which closely approaches the lower limit 
of the estimates. 

Boyd Fisher, who made similar extensive investi- 
gations of cost, found that in the case of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, for example, '4f the turnover 
of labor were reduced to zero, the entailed investment 
to turnover could be reduced by $1,800,000. The 
interest, at 6 per cent, on this amount of money alone, 
amounts to $108,000 per annum. ^^ Moreover, on the 
assumption that the labor cost would also be reduced 
25 per cent if there were no turnover, ** anything 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 in a year could be wiped 
ouf 

Cost to Employee and Society. — The question of 
the cost to the employee and to society has so far 
received scant consideration. The employee who is 
turned down at the factory gate once in so often 
during the year, or turned out of the plant at the 
**say so*' of any capricious foreman, is obliged to 
make the best of a very critical situation. Between 
the time he is ** fired '* and the time he is hired again, 
he has to live. This period of unemployment varies 
with industrial conditions. Unless the worker has a 
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reserve fund — and we all know that the vast major- 
ity of wage-earners have none — ^he is obliged to look 
after his family without any virible means of sup- 
port. What that means to him and his family in 
terms of health, efficiency, habits of industry, and 
outlook upon life, is perhaps too obvious to be con- 
sidered in detail. The man thus turned out of work, 
sometimes without cause or warning, clearly is not 
expected to become an enthusiastic rooter for the 
industry he is in, or for the industrial order of the 
day. 
A superintendent said one day: 

I could show you two hundred skilled workers, whom IVe 
talked with — decent men, every one of them — ^who were 
thrown out from one plant last year without cause or warn- 
ing. Today they are doing more to breed class bitterness, and 
to foment labor disaffection in this locality, than all the 
I. W. W.'s the police are ever likely to round up. You 11 
never again convince any one of these two hundred that there 
can be such thing as a square deal between capital and labor. 
And this instance isn't exceptional. It's like what's going 
on all over the country. 

Causes of Labor Turnover. — ^Many conditions enter 
into these changes of personnel, some of which are 
beyond the employer's control or influence. Other 
conditions, however, are largely within the control of 
the employer, and, because of their obvious impor- 
tance, they demand serious consideration. Problems 
relating to men are no less vital than problems relat- 
ing to material, machinery, and markets; conditions 
affecting turnover lie at the heart of all personnel 
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problems. Intelligent consideration cannot be given 
these conditions unless there is a knowledge of the 
facts — and such knowledge depends upon accurate 
data. 

It is impractical merely to group, or to express in 
total percentage, all the factors entering into turn- 
over; these factors are irreconcilable. It is, to be 
sure, of value to know the percentage of exits from 
an industry, but it is of more value to know the 
causes of those exits. It is for this reason that a 
detailed analysis of reasons underlying termination of 
employment is invaluable. 

We may say that an industry has a labor turn- 
over of 100 per cent, or that the percentage of exits 
from the industry is 100, but the causes of those 
exits are far more important than this bare fact, 
since the amount of necessary hiring one year might 
be very high, owing to sickness, deaths, marriages, 
strikes, or some other cause over which the employer 
has little or no control — and the following year, 
owing to reduction of these causes the apparent turn- 
over might be very low. 

Therefore there are, in the main, two sets of causes 
of labor turnover; one set operating within the plant, 
and another set operating outside the plant. Among 
the causes mentioned above as operating outside the 
plant, may be mentioned the worker's changing his 
position to better his condition, his removal from 
the city, his being pensioned or becoming super- 
annuated, and other withdrawals from the particular 
factor, or from industry itself, which the management 
cannot prevent. The causes operating within the 
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plant are in large part the result of poor manage- 
ment in the choosing, assigning, and handling of em- 
ployees. It is this unnecessary hiring which indi- 
cates industrial turmoil. 

In a sense, therefore, the causes of labor turnover 
operating within the plant are avoidable causes, but 
those operating outside the plant are unavoidable. 
So rapid, however, has been the progress made in 
dealing with the problem of turnover, that within a 
few years a growing group of enlightened firms have 
demonstrated that the so-called unavoidable causes 
are largely preventable, provided the employer cares 
to exert his influence outside the four walls of his 
establishment — to reaching the home and environ- 
ment of his employees. For it is there that he will 
find far more powerful factors of industrial efficiency 
than any influence within the factory walls. * Some 
of the firms that have been pioneers in this remark- 
able movement are William Filene's Sons, the Ford 
Motor Car Company, and the Santa Fe Eailroad 
Company. 

Boyd Fisher makes some comments upon the sub- 
ject of employment that are well worth quoting: 

The remarkable thing that is developing in employment 
work in Detroit, is the disposition to tackle the whole job of 
reformation. Employers are striving to reduce the 80 per 
cent item of cost of inefficient labor where the expense is in- 
curred : that is, outside of their own plants. They recognize 
that turnover of labor is a special phase of the problem of 
inefficient labor, and that the reduction of turnover is only 
the first step in a process of education and of economic pres- 
sure to elevate the standards of workmen. They aim not only 
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to keep workmen, but to develop them. And they are pre- 
pared to go as far as the workmen *s own home life, even, to 
solve their problem. 

Much of the impetus to this thoroughgoing effort comes 
from Henry Ford. Employers sometimes feel that they have 
much to forgive in Henry Ford, but most of his fault lies in 
doing so many things first. One of these is the extension of 
factory influence into the whole life of the workmen. All 
Detroit plants are beginning to follow him in this, and I 
honestly believe that they are profiting by his experience, and 
are taking the best and leaving the worst of his plan. Denied 
the credit of initiating the plan, and free from the fear of 
precipitating any such startled inquiries as have beset Mr. 
Ford, they are able to proceed slowly, quietly, and cautiously. 
The results so far have been good. 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell came to Detroit prepared to revolt 
at ''un-American" interference with the private concerns of 
workers, as evidenced by the Ford Procedure, and went away 
convinced in its favor. She said of the Ford Scheme to the 
Executives' Club, ''I don't care what you call it — philan- 
thropy, paternalism, autocracy — the results which are being 
obtained are worth all you can set against them, and the er- 
rors in the plan will provoke their own remedies." . 

So you will find in my scheme of labor-turnover reduction 
a concrete statement — a bill of particulars, so to speak — of 
the philosophy of the more progressive Detroit employers. 
Turnover breeds inefficiency, inefficiency breeds turnover, and 
the only way to break the vicious circle is to attack them, 
both at one time, and, for the most part, outside of direct 
factory activities. 

The employment department in this view becomes the ves- 
tibule not alone to the factory, but to a better life. The 
employment supervisor becomes a co-partner with the teacher, 
the minister, the social worker, in the business of reforming 
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men. It wasn't Billy Sunday, it was the employers of Michi- 
gan, that put the state in the prohibition column. They 
wanted to remove the saloon on the route between the home 
and the factory. For the sake of securing more efficient 
workmen, our employers — and their personal representatives, 
the employment managers — are fighting for the elimination 
of vice and gambling through Mr. James Couzens, formerly 
vice-president of the Ford Company, and now police com- 
missioner. They are fighting for better schools through Mr. 
Mumford of the Edison, and now president of the school 
board, and for better city government, more adequate hous- 
ing, and better street-car facilities, through the disinterested 
public services of many busy manufacturers. 

Methods of Computing Turnover Cost. — ^Mr. Fisher 
warns us not to rely too much on his figures. **No 
one knows/' he says, **how much it costs to break 
in new men. The most conservative estimate of any 
authority is $40 per man; but this, after all, is only 
an estimate/' Mr. Alexander's estimate is $35 per 
man. Unfortunately, aside from the careful esti- 
mates made by Mr Alexander and Mr. W. A. Greaves, 
we have only occasional flashes of evidences as to the 
great cost of turnover. 

Mr. Alexander's method of computing the cost, as 
we have seen, was to divide it up into five distinct 
items. Here are his figures, which represent the cost 
per employee: The expense of the clerical labor of 
hiring will be 50 cents. The instruction expense, 
which will vary, of course, with the skill and expe- 
rience of the new employee and with the nature of 
his work, will range from $2 to $20. The wear and 
tear will range from $1 to $10. The reduced produe- 
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tion will range from $5 to $20. And the expense of 
spoiled work will average $15. By this method he 
arrives at the figure for the cost of training a new 
employe: namely, $35. 

Mr. Richard Feiss* suggests that the average 
standing payroll for any given period should be 
taken as the basis for computing turnover. 

In case there is a general reduction in the number of posi- 
tions during the period, the percentage of new employees to 
the average standing payroll should be taken. 

In case there is an increase in the organization, the per- 
centage of quitters to the average standing payroll should be 
taken. In the first case, the amount by which the number of 
quitters exceeds the number of new employees, accoimts for 
the reduction. In the second case, the amount by which the 
number of new employees exceeds that of the quitters, ac- 
counts for the increase. 

Finally, with these principles as a basis, and Mr. 
Alexander's five elements of cost — ^mentioned earlier 
in this chapter — as his main divisions, Mr. Fisher 
worked out, with his usual thoroughness, a complete 
3hart of the factors that enter into the determination 
of cost of turnover. 

Analysis of Turnover. — The Employment Man- 
agers' Association of Boston, recognizing the diffi- 
culty of dealing with estimates and opinions in this 
important field, prepared for the recording of turn- 
over a form that should henceforth supply any firm 
with the adequate fact basis, or method, for com- 
puting the cost of labor turnover. Every important 
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item in turnover is charted. The chart, which is 
reproduced here, is available to any who apply to the 
Association. 



PLANT SUMMARY 



ENTRANCES 



NUMBER 



PER CENT 



1 

2 
3 
4 

EXITS 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10- 



Employed 

Re-employed 

Transferred 

Total Entrances. . . 



NUMBER 



PER CEN r 



Left of Own Accord- 
Discharged - 

Laid Off ..- 

Transferred - 

Unavoidable - 

-Total Exits 



Deduct Transferred and Unavoidable (8 and 9) 

Balance = Plant Turnover 

REMARKS : — 



PLANT SUMMARY FROM RECORD OF TURNOVER ON OPPOSITE 

PAGE 

Methods of Reducing Turnover. — The best accepted 
plan for reducing turnover is unquestionably that 
of Mr. Boyd Fisher. Because of its excellence I 
have reproduced it at the end of this chapter. (See 
Appendix to Chapter IX, page 243.) A study of the 
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various methods suggested by Mr. Fisher and others 
shows that the remedies for too frequent turnover 
may be conveniently classified in eight divisions, as 
follows: 

a. Establishment of Employment and Service Department 

b. Adequate Wages and Reasonable Hours 

c. Physical Efficiency 

d. Improvement of Plant Environment 

e. Scientific Management 

/. Industrial Education, and Promotion 
g. Regulariz^tion of Industry 
Ji. Americanization 

« 

The need of an employment department in every 
well-managed plant to take the place of haphazard 
hiring, no longer admits of discussion. President 
E. M. Hopkins of Dartmouth College express him- 
self as follows on this subject: 

Progress has been so definite along this line that it is be- 
coming the exceptional thing, among the conspicuously well- 
managed concerns, to find those which have not established 
functionalized employment departments. There is not a city 
in the country in which there is not a considerable number 
of companies of the first importance which have accepted the 
principles of employment work as of fundamental importance. 

The difference, however, between the number of 
firms that have incorporated in their working plan a 
standardized employment and service department co- 
ordinate with the financial and sales departments, 
and the rest of the firms in any industrial centre, 
which are still struggling along on the eighteenth- 
century plan of engaging workers at the gate, 
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measures the length and breadth of the field of prog- 
ress ahead of us. The opportunities for industrial 
service in this field are certain to be extensively 
developed within the next decade, particularly- 
through the agency of the employment managers^ 
associations that are gradually springing up in the 
various centres. 

Each of the most important employment depart- 
ments now in running order, such as the one in the 
Fore Eiver Ship Building Corporation, is combined 
with a service department. It goes without saying, 
that after men are hired they are obliged to make 
all kinds of adjustments. Thej must be properly 
introduced to the plant and to the new conamunity. 
Service along these lines is now being rendered by 
the well-managed Fore Eiver employment depart- 
ment, which is properly located in the so-called 
** Service Building.^* 

Having been definitely engaged, and properly accli- 
mated to his new work, the employee's next impor- 
tant consideration is that of the pay and the hours 
of labor. These two factors always stand out most 
prominently in the mind of every wage-earner, irre- 
spective of the service or the welfare work of any 
firm, however well-intentioned the firm may be. 
These factors will determine whether a man will stay 
with the firm, and, if he stays, how long he will remain. 
Hence their importance — ^not only to the employee, 
but to the employer — as remedies for reducing turn- 
over. Mr. Fisher, with remarkable social insight and 
vision, insists that one of the most fundamental of 
the remedies for too frequent labor turnover is the 
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payment of an adequate wage. **By an adequate 
wage/' he says, *^I don't really mean a minimum 
wage; I mean a good fat wage — one that will clothe, 
nourish and educate'' a worker's wife and children 
and other family dependents, as well as himself. It 
is not now fully recognized in industry that even 
the average girl has dependents to look after, and 
that unless society deliberately chooses to break 
down these family ties industry and business must 
be made to see that wage-earners, both men and 
women, must receive a wage that will enable them to 
meet their social obligations to their kith and kin, 
as well as to attend to their personal needs. 

Moreover, in deciding upon an adequate wage the 
employer must take into account the cost of living in 
his particular community. It is obvious that an in- 
crease of 10 per cent to wage-earners means nothing 
if the cost of living is at the same time increased 20 
per cent. Unfortunately, however, the situation is 
such that Josh Billings' statement about the weather 
is fully applicable to it; namely, ''We all talk about 
it, but nobody seems to be doing anything." Mr. 
Fisher, therefore, insists that it is the business of the 
employment departments to study the cost of decent 
living, to give special attention to money troubles 
that affect workers, to discount their debts, and to 
enable them to fight off all habits that stand in the 
way of thrift and husbandry. But the supreme 
problem to be dealt with is that of the cost of living. 
Minimum wages and maximum prices are at this 
moment playing battledore and shuttlecock so fast 
that no employee can keep up with the game. Rea- 
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sonable wages, and reasonable prices based on such 
wages, alone, will insure industrial peace. 

The fixing of reasonable hours of labor is also a 
matter of fundamental importance. They used to be 
demanded in the name of humanity; they are now 
demanded for the sake of output as well. All muni- 
tions factories in England have instituted rest periods 
and shorter working hours, as we have seen else- 
where, to secure larger output, entirely irrespective 
of the humane phase of the question. 

Engineers, and executives closest to the men are 
now in a better position to convince employers of the 
real merits of the eight-hour day than the labor- 
unions, which formerly adopted it merely as a right. 
Without raising any question concerning rights, it is 
-well to recognize the fact that the employers who 
introduced the eight-hour day, did it as a duty, not 
only to workers, but to themselves and the efficiency 
of their plants. 

Physical Efficiency. — The taunt formerly hurled 
against employers, that men are used merely as tools, 
and not as human beings, is happily no longer true 
of many employers. Most of them are showing an 
increasing concern for the health and well-being of 
employees, because they have found that such a 
policy pays. Well-managed plants, therefore, main- 
tain at least one doctor and one nurse on their staff, 
whose business it is to look after the physical effi- 
ciency of the force. A worker in good health is 
neither a shirker nor a quitter. He stays on the job 
as long as he is in good health, and earns a living 
wage. The doctor and the nurse help him overcome 
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minor ailments and incipient troubles. Moreover, 
they have a preventive function, to anticipate health 
troubles to and remove their causes. The nurse, ac- 
cordingly, visits the home as well as the plant. Once 
in the home, she is in a position to make suggestions 
about food values, and if the worker follows these 
suggestions he may be enabled to attain success in 
his industrial career. It is also in the interest of the 
health of the worker that many factories maintain 
their own restaurants, an athletic field under proper 
supervision, and a vacation home. 

Improvement of Plant Enviromnent. — ^It goes with- 
out saying that it would be folly to do all this for 
the health of the worker, and at the same time ignore 
the causes within the plant which make for ill health 
and physical breakdown, and eventually for discharge 
and the * ^ scrap-heap. ' ' Factory engineers are there- 
fore working diligently nowadays to make the plant 
environment safe for health. 

The chief of the Bureau of Hygiene and Sanitation 
of the New Jersey Department of Labor makes the 
following comments on this subject of plant environ- 
ment: 

Next to the questions of wage and hour, no factor contrib- 
utes more to the reduction of labor turnover than that of 
hygienic surroundings. Fresh air affects both output and 
wages, the requisite of the employer on one hand^ and the 
employee on the other hand. Plant ventilation, both natural 
and scientific, is therefore in the A, B, C column of factory 
management. So is dust removal. Just now, when dust and 
fumes charge the air of most factories making ammunition, 
the matter of their removal is more important than hereto- 
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fore. Dust-laden air may contain the germs of disease cer- 
tain to lay low the worker below par. Lighting, too, with 
the possibility of eye strain, is an important health factor 
in many industries requiring close application. As a matter 
of decency, washing and dressing facilities are now regarded 
essential to a well-managed plant. The man who emerges 
from a plant germy and sooty is anything but the right kind 
of advertisement of the firm. If he lives an hour from the 
plant, he is bound to continue to be uncomfortable for another 
hour. A shower would not only protect him against the 
dangers of dust and dirt and poisons, but would invigorate 
him and send him home with greatest satisfaction. The 
products of the factories are often put in glass cases. The 
human being is as fragile as the product of any factory. Em- 
ployers are learning to handle man as intelligently as they 
handle material and machines. 

Scientific Management. — ^Lal3or turnover, another 
phase of human engineering, in a sense represents a 
reaction against the mechanical study of scientific 
management, in which too often the human element 
is ignored altogether. Perhaps it is more correct to 
say that scientific management is concerned with the 
human element only as an element of production — 
not for its own sake. In its best sense, however, 
scientific management means the union within indus- 
try of science and co-operation. Co-operation, while 
it still enters the factory at the back door, will even- 
tually restore the human element in industry, which 
excessive competition drove out in the eighteenth 
century. 

Humanized scientific management can be of great 
assistance in the reduction of turnover. Human effi- 
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ciency, more certain than anything else, will keep 
the peace in American industry. The military regime 
of the factory may produce military efficiency, but 
it is worth while to note well the facts that Mr. 
Morris L. Cooke, himself a consulting engineer, has 
set forth effectively: ''That military efficiency con- 
sists largely in the ability to mass the greatest pos- 
sible strength at a given place, at a given moment. 
Industry, on the other hand, struggles rather for 
steady performance. Peaks and depressions in either 
demand or output in industry, are to be regretted. 
The 'Supreme moments' of the battlefield are tabooed, 
and spectacular campaigns rarely result in permanent 
improvement. ' ' 

Industrial Education and Promotion. — ^Promotion 
through industrial education — either within the plant 
or outside the plant, but in either case closely con- 
nected with its requirements — is another important 
remedy for too frequent labor turnover. Education 
inspires the worker with purpose and ambition. A 
well-earned promotion as a result of educational 
effort, gives the worker a new "lease of life.'' The 
industry that gives its employees the opportunity to 
advance themselves is therefore "on .the American 
plan." 

Both the states and the nation have recognized the 
importance of industrial education for the youth 
of the land, the novices of our industrial army. The 
rank and file of the army, even its veterans, also 
need industrial education, since it is never too late 
to learn. Employers who are providing facilities, 
even during working hours, whereby their employees 
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may gain a technical education, find that they are 
well repaid in the end. The National City Bank 
of New York is a conspicuous example of this liberal 
policy of education. 

Regularization of Industry. — ^But ignorance in in- 
dustry is no greater handicap then unemployment. 
The labor turnover in any industry in which un- 
employment prevails, is bound to be high and costly. 
It is important to realize that the cost will be just 
as much due to the rush season as to the slack sea- 
son. Unfortunately, many industries are still suffer- 
ing from seasonal handicaps, such as the ^'busy" 
season, the ''slack" season, and the spring, summer, 
fall, and winter styles. There is therefore a well- 
defined demand for the regularization of industry. 
The organization in this country which has rendered 
the greatest service to this movement is the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation. Accordingly, 
I present a summary of its practical program for the 
reduction of future * unemployment in America, 
through regularization of industry, in the belief that 
wherever it is put into effect it will reduce local 
unemployment and shut-downs, and consequently 
labor turnover. 

REGULARIZATION OF INDUSTRY 

1. Reduction of fluctuations in employment inside the 
shop by 

a. Systematic transfer of workers between depart- 
ments. 
h. Employing all on part time, rather than laying 
off part of force in seasonal occupations. 
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But part time work may be reduced to low point 
or abolished by — 

2. Eegulation of output by 

a. Forward planning based on careful record-keep- 
ing. 
6. Building up slack season trade by 

Urging customers to place orders for dull sea- 
son 

Special advertising 

Making advantageous offers (low prices, cheap- 
er lines) 

Giving up profits when necessary, in order to 
keep organization together. 

c. Making to stock in slack season where goods are 
not perishable. This may done more than it has 
been, even where style is an important factor, by 
making staple styles in slack time, and by follow- 
ing a conservative style policy. Here is the 
added advantage of being able to supply goods 
immediately on order. 

d. Seeking steady, rather than speculative business. 

e. Careful study of market conditions, and adjust- 
ment of business to take advantage of them; 
working for a broad market and diversity of cus- 
tomers; combining wholesale and retail trade. 

/. Developing new lines and complementary indus- 
tries. 

g. Overcoming weather conditions (e.g., the brick 
industry), where artificial drying has made it a 
twelve-months' instead of a six-months' industry. 

8. Co-operation with other employers, by which the fol- 
lowing results may be secured : 

a. Development of plant and machinery far beyond 
normal demand rendered unnecessary by the dis- 
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tribution of excessive orders among other firms. 

6. Disorganization of production due to cut-throat 
competition prevented, and opportunity given 
for constructive agreements (e.g., agreements to 
restrict extreme styles and other excessively com- 
petitive factors). 

c. Separate reserve of labor for each plant made un- 
necessary by agreement to take laborers from a 
central source. (Public labor-exchange.)* 

Reducing Turnover Through Americanization. — 

Finally, it must be remembered that the most fre- 
quent labor turnover takes place among the un- 
skilled immigrant groups. These groups form the 
backbone of some of our most vital industries, even 
of our war industries. Upon them depend the main- 
tenance of railway trackage, and the construction of 
our highways and of our military defences. These 
important works are in the hands of men, many of 
whom neither, are not citizens of the United States 
nor speak the language of this country. In view of 
our present international situation, immigrant cen- 
ters and industrial plants depending upon them must 
inaugurate a program of Americanization in the 
interest of national defence, if not purely in the in- 
terest of labor turnover. Its bearing on turnover 
may best be discerned from the following facts sup- 
plied by the Ford Motor Company. As a result of its 
Americanization program, it has reduced the labor 
turnover to a remarkable degree. In 1913, 52,000 
entered the company's employ and 50,000 left. But 
from June, 1915, to September, 1916, over twenty- 



 See "Out of Work," by Frances KeUor, p. 552 (1915), 
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five thousand entered and only about seven thousand 
left. The number of daily absentees, also, has been 
decreased to a considerable extent. 

Americanization is an immediate problem. America 
is short of men. There are three jobs for every two 
able men. The calling of additional men into the 
army and navy takes workers away from industry. 
Our only reserve consists of women, many of them 
foreign-born, who must be Americanized to take 
men's places effectively. This reserve must be made 
more effective by increasing the efficiency and reduc- 
ing the waste in the present employment of foreign- 
born workmen. There will be an enormous shifting 
of workmen. Railroad work, and the unskilled work 
in industries upon which our defence depends, must 
be entrusted only to loyal Americans, and enemy 
aliens must be transferred to less vital industries. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IX 
HOW TO EEDUCE LABOE TUENOVER/ 

1. Preliminary Measures. 

a — ^Attempt to learn true cost of turnover in your 

plant in order to know how much you can 

afford to spend to eliminate it. 
6 — ^Keep adequate records as means of analysis of 

sources and causes of turnover. 

(1) — ^Historical and statistical record separate 
for each employee including date of em- 
ploying or transferring, rates, earnings, 
bonuses, defective work, complaints by or 
against man, absence, tardiness, periodic 
certification of foremen, date of quitting 
and reasons. 

^2) — Turnover by departments, by causes, by 
weeks and months and years, and by 
classes of skills. 

(3) — ^High and low earnings by departments. 

(4) — ^Defective work by departments. 

(5) — Absenteeism and tardiness by departments. 

2. Fundamental Remedies. 

^ a — ^Hire the right men for the jobs. 

(1) — ^Work up good application list which is a 
** prospect file'' by vigilant search of 
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sources of supply, by industrial census of 
your vicinity, by courteous and hospitable 
treatment of applicants at all times, and 
by getting a good name. for your factory 
even from men who have quit you. 

(2) — ^Using your present work force as a *^ pros- 
pect file,'' co-operate with agencies for 
industrial education, supplementing them 
with apprenticeship training, to build up 
a system of promotion and transfer. 

(3) — Secure time to examine new applicants 
thoroughly by receiving advance notice of 
need and by using adequate assistance in 
employment department. 

(4) — ^Hire in accordance with written specifica- 
tions for each job, prepared at leisure, 
and after due consultation and criticism. 

(5) — ^Prepare a definite scheme of direct exam- 
ination for each type of work, using as 
much of the character reading methods as 
your experience approves. 

(6) — ^Examine physically with view both to 
general fitness, to suitability for specified 
job, and to need of later up-building. 

(7) — ^Visit homes of desired applicants. 

(8) — Check up records of previous employ- 
ments. 

(9) — ^Hire only those who can earn an adequate 
wage. 

6 — ^Pay an adequate wage. 

(1) — Study cost of and facilities for decent liv- 
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ing for each workman and use results in 
setting base rates. 

(2) — Give special study to cases of inefficient 
workmen, to see if money troubles are 
affecting them. 

(3) — Centralize and pay off at discount, debts 
of overburdened workmen. 

(4) — ^Promote mutual aid association. 

(5) — ^Establish legal aid bureau. 

(6) — ^Pay weekly. 

(7) — ^Discourage alcoholism. 

(8) — ^Instruct in proper use of income. 

(9) — ^Encourage thrift and home-building. 
(10) — ^Where special causes for increased living 
cost obtain, attack them, as by co-opera- 
tive stores, housing measures, etc. 

— ^Provide steady work. 

(1) — Give piece workers steady flow of material 
during the day, by proper scheduling sys- 
tem. 

(2) — Regularize production throughout the 
year to minimize lay-offs and shutdowns. 

(3) — ^Abolish the annual physical inventory, in 
favor of perpetual inventory with con- 
tinuous checks. 

(4) — ^Make repairs promptly and provide a suf- 
ficient reserve supply of tools. 

d — ^Don^t fire hastily. 

(1) — Check up foremen whose departments 
show high turnover records through men's 
quitting. 
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(2) — ^Don^t let foremen discharge at all. 

(3) — Give unsatisfactory men at least one 
chance through transfer. 

(4) — Establish employment conunittee to re- 
view cases of discharge where men ap- 
peal. 

(5) — ^Establish foremen's club to study ways 
of getting along with men. 

(6) — ^Interview, before paying off, men who 
quit voluntarily. 

3. Supplementary Remedies. 

a — Start new men right. 

(1) — Make clearly understood agreement as to 
starting pay and schedule of advances. 

(2) — Introduce new men to bosses, to fellow 
workers, and to physical surroundings, 
and acquaint with rules and facilities of 
plant. 

(3) — ^Instruct men thoroughly in new task. 

(4) — ^Advance money or meal tickets to begin- 
ners short of funds. 

(5) — ^Help beginners speedily to get on piece 
or bonus rates. 

6 — ^Promote physical efficiency. 

(1) — Establish physical department. 

(2) — Examine all workmen periodically and 

provide machinery for following up those 

found to be defective. 

(3) — ^Provide adequate light, heat and ventila- 
tion. 
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(4) — ^Reduce noise, dirt and noxious odors and 

fumes. 
(5) — ^Purify oils, waste and other supplies. 
(6) — ^Purify drinking water. 
(7) — ^Provide sanitary lockers, wash rooms and 

toilets. 
(8) — ^Insist upon good teeth and good eyes by 
using, at least on part time, the services 
of a dentist and an oculist. 
(9) — ^Have nurses or doctors visit those kept 

home by illness. 
(10) — Provide mid-workday meals at plant. 
(11) — ^Prvide good tools and fatigue minimizing 

equipment. 
(12) — Shorten work-hours while securing fair 

output. 
(13) — ^Provide at least three rest periods during 

the day. 
(14) — ^Arrange for yearly vacations with pay for 
all employees. This can be on the basis 
of an efficiency record or punctuality rec- 
ord. 
(15) — ^Promote athletics. 

— ^Foster good habits. 

(1) — ^Investigate causes of unexcused absence. 
(2) — ^Fix strict penalties for tardiness and un- 
excused absence. 
* (3) — Bonus regular attendance. 

(4) — Establish pay system that encourages and 
rewards accuracy, high output and punc- 
tuality. 
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d — Give all employees a hearing. 

(1) — ^Hear complaints at all times, no matter 
how put forward. 

(2) — ^Hold regular shop meetings by depart- 
ments and by divisions to hear men's 
ideas. 

(3) — ^Establish system for considering written 
suggestions from men; and rewarding 
with commendation, prizes, or promotion, 
all thought worthy, and acknowledging 
all such suggestions without exception. 

(4) — ^Encourage all forms of self-directed or- 
ganization, whether of athletic, social, or 
^o-operative enterprises — and provided 
such organization is not subject to the 
orders from persons outside of your plant 
and contrary to its interests. 

e — ^Make work in your plant a sufficient career. 

(1) — ^Establish system for granting unasked-for 

pay increases as deserved. 
(2) — ^Discover ambitions of men for future 

transfers and promotions. 
(3) — ^Help train men to new tasks. 
(4) — Transfer with some liberality. 

(5) — ^Encourage men to improve general edu- 
cation by reimbursing for outlay on 
courses of study as completed. 

/ — ^Provide for future of all workmen. 

(1) — ^Purchase group insurance for all work- 
men. 
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(2) — iPension disabled or superannuated em- 
ployees. 

(3) — Share profits on some form of stock-shar- 
ing basis, possibly in lieu of pension 
scheme. 

4. Pravocative Remedies. 

a — ^Fire when other methods clearly fail. 

(1) — Those with chronic social diseases. 
(2) — Those whose morals menace the high stand- 
ards of fellow employees. 
(3) — Those who persist in agitation. 
(4) — Those who will not quit drinking. 

6 — Submit all such discharges to appeal conmaittee 
on which employees are represented. 



CHAPTER X 
SERVICE FEATURES 

Definition of Terms. — ^ ^ Service features, ^ ' as I have 
called them, are what generally comes under the 
head of so-called ** welfare work'^ or ** industrial 
betterment/' While it is true that the activities 
which I shall describe are for the welfare of the 
worker, the term ^* welfare work'' is commonly in 
disrepute because of notorious mistakes made by 
employers in carrying on such activity. For ex- 
ample, in many instances employers have instituted 
club rooms, rest rooms, baths, lunch rooms, and 
similar features, with the idea of furnishing special 
attractions — and making the wages low. Or they 
have adopted these benefits as ** advertising" — a com- 
mon and costly mistake. Or they have directed their 
charitable efforts toward making unionism unattrac- 
tive by attempting to offer more advantages to pro«- 
pective employees than the unions could. 

All efforts directed toward industrial betterment 
are doomed to failure if they have not as their basis, 
first, a fair wage; second, a genuine desire on the 
part of the employer to provide his employees with 
all the requisites of a well-equipped, modern plant; 
third, the principle that workers hate to be patron- 
ized, that they object to paternalism on the part of 

250 
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the employer, that they want self-government in their 
social activities. 

The reader will notice that we say ^* requisites of 
a well-equipped plant/' This phrase implies the 
reason for rejecting the term ^^ welfare work/' The 
activities discussed in this chapter are, or should be, 
as much a part of the plant as the fixtures and 
machinery. They are as essential as the plant itself. 
They constitute the conditions of work. They deter- 
mine the place of the employer in the eyes of the 
world. They fix the kind of service that the em- 
ployer renders the public through the increased effi- 
ciency of his workers. 

One writer sums up *^ welfare work'' to mean **all 
that employers do for their workmen aside from com- 
pliance with the letter of the law and aside from the 
terms of simple wage contracts. ' ' It consists of plans 
and arrangements for the personal and social better- 
ment of the worker. The matter is very well de- 
scribed by a certain English employer:* 

One inevitable result of the growth of large industrial con- 
cerns has been the loss of the possibility of any real personal 
relationship between the employer (whether a single indi- 
vidual or a board of directors representing shareholders) and 
the great mass of the employees. Where the employees num- 
ber several thousands, it is manifestly a physical impossibility 
for the employers or directors to be in personal touch with 
them all. Those employers, therefore, who recognize that 
their responsibility toward their employees involves duties be- 
yond those realized through the medium of the wage ofl5ce, 

 U. S. Bureau of Labor, Bulletin No. 222. Welfare Work in 
British Munition Factories, p. 23. 
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have to seek to fulfil these obligations by other means. This 
has led to the establishment, in not a few large factories, of 
an organized system of what is called social, or welfare, work, 
carried on by specially trained men and women, whose main 
duty is to humanize industrial conditions of life, and to foster 
and keep alive those right relationships which are the basis 
of a well-ordered and harmonious community. The best wel- 
fare work that can be done is for the employer to see that the 
conditions of labor are satisfactory as regards wages, health 
conditions in workrooms, and the considerate treatment of 
employees by their immediate superiors. These are essentials 
upon which, as a basis, any system of welfare work must be 
founded. If the welfare workers have the confidence of the 
employees, and are always in touch with them, they will 
naturally be the medium whereby matters occasioning dis- 
satisfaction or misunderstanding can be investigated and put 
right. By suggesting and advising upon improvements in 
conditions of work that may be helpful on the business side, 
by initiating and supervising recreative and other dubs, so- 
cieties, and classes, by visiting the sick, by endeavoring to 
foster the spirit of good fellowship amongst all grades of em- 
ployees, and by being ready to give advice and assistance in 
matters affecting individual employees, personally and pri- 
vately — ^by these and other methods, welfare workers may 
find means of giving practical effect to the desire of employers 
to realize their obligations toward their workers. 

The ** Service Director/' — The growth of service 
work in corporations has been accompanied by the 
development of a new profession — that of the social 
worker in industry. The names by which such a 
worker is variously known, are ** social secretary,'* 
** industrial secretary,*' *' welfare manager,'* ** service 
director," and others. Of these I prefer the last as 
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representing enlightened thought with respect to 
this subject. It does not smack of charity or philan- 
thropy; it conveys the idea of one of the ordinary 
functions of a business — ^service — and service, as I 
have stated, is an integral part of business organ- 
ization. 

The duties of a service-department director are 
manifold and difficult. They demand patience, tact, 
good will, knowledge of human nature, keen insight 
into the social and industrial needs of the times, and, 
above all, the ability to help workers help themselves. 
This last requirement calls for sympathetic contact 
with the employers and their problems. 

The Committee on Welfare Work in the British 
Munition Factories defines, in the following manner, 
some of the duties of the welfare supervisor, as they 
choose to call him: 

(1) To be in dose touch with the engagement of new 
labor, or, when desired, to engage the labor. 

(2) To keep a register of available houses and lodgings; 
to inform the management when housing accommodation is in- 
adequate ; and to assist workers seeking accommodation. 

(3) To ascertain the means of transit used, and the length 
of time spent in traveling; to indicate the need of increased 
train, tram, or motor service; or to suggest modification of 
factory hours to suit existing means of transit. 

(4) To advise and assist workers in regard to feeding ar- 
rangements; to investigate the need for provision of canteen 
facilities, or any inadequacy in the provision already made; 
and to supervise the management of such canteens. 

(5) To investigate records of sickness and broken time 
arising therefrom ; and in cases of sickness to visit, where de- 
sired, the homes of workers. 
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(6) To investigate and advise in cases of slow and ineffi- 
cient work or incapacity arising from conditions of health, 
fatigue, or physical strain. 

(7) To consider, particularly for delicate and young 
workers, all questions of sanitation and hygiene affecting 
health and physical efficiency, and to supervise the conditions 
of night work, Sunday work, long hours, and overtime. 

(8) To advise on means of recreation and educational 
work. 

(9) To investigate complaints, and assist in the mainte- 
nance of proper discipline and good order. 

(10) To keep in touch with responsible organizations hav- 
ing for their object the promotion of the welfare of the worker. 

The duties here outlined are chiefly concerned with mat- 
ters of health and individual welfare, which are of immediate 
urgency today. They are distinct from those usually en- 
trusted to a trained nurse or medical staff engaged to render 
first-aid or subsequent treatment in cases of accident and sick- 
ness, though in exceptional cases some of them might be 
properly undertaken by the nursing staff, increased, and if 
necessary reorganized, for this purpose. The advantage of 
bringing the work of the nurse into touch with that of wel- 
fare supervision is manifest. 

Among the firms in which the social secretary, or 
welfare worker, is employed, may be mentioned the 
following: Westinghouse Air Brake Company; H. J. 
Heinz Company, Pittsburgh; Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, Ludlow, Mass.; International Harvester 
Company, Chicago; Wm. Filene^s Sons Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Curtis Publishing Company, Phila.; 
Clothcraft Shops, Cleveland; and John Wanamaker's 

stores. 
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So effective is this kind of work in creating an 
atmosphere of contentedness and enthusiasm, that 
employers are spending large sums to maintain it. 
Marshall, Field and Company, the great Chicago mer- 
chants, devote an entire floor to employee activities. 
Firms like the United Shoe Machinery Company, the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass., 
and others, have given over entire buildings to bet- 
terment work. 

Mutual-Benefit Associations. — ^One of the most 
popular, as well as one of the most desirable, forms 
of industrial betterment work is that conducted by 
the associations of employees for mutual benefit. The 
general object is to aid members in the event of sick- 
ness or disability, and to help the families if death 
removes their bread-winners. Such an association is 
supported by contributions from employee members, 
and often the firms also give financial assistance. 
In some firms, all employees are required to join the 
association; their fees are deducted from their wages. 
In some companies, these associations have certain 
membership requirements, with respect to the age of 
the applicant and his period of service. Sears, Eoe- 
buck & Company's association insists that any one, 
to become a member, shall have served the company 
at least three months, and that he shall be less than 
fifty years old, and of sound moral character. 

Small initiation fees are sometimes required of 
applicants for membership. The fees which members 
must pay vary with different companies. The United 
States Steel Corporation instituted, in 1910, a volun- 
tary plan for the benefit of all employees injured 
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and of the families of employees who met their death 
while in the employ of the subsidiary companies, 
the company contributes the entire amount of the 
fund. This plan is not utilized, however, where work- 
men's compensation laws are in force. Its features 
are similar to the provisions of the compensation 
laws, although the plan went into operation before 
compensation laws were adopted so generally in this 
country. 

In the Solvay Mutual Benefit Society (Solvay Pro- 
cess Company, Syracuse, New York), the men and 
the company pay equal amounts into the treasury. 
The Society employs its own physician, who handles 
all cases of sickness or accident. Weekly indemnities 
are paid for a long period in the case of sickness and 
accidents suffered by those off duty. Weekly indem- 
nities were paid until the Workmen's Compensation 
Act became a law. The rules of the Society were 
altered so as to omit the obligation to compensate 
employees who were injured while on duty. A fun- 
eral benefit of $100 (the amount generally paid) is 
provided by the Society upon the death of a member; 
if the wife of a member dies, $50 is paid for this pur- 
pose. 

Applicants for membership in this Society must 
undergo a physical examination. The Board of Trus- 
tees, which controls the affairs of the organization, 
is elected by the employees — ^with the exception of 
the Treasurer of the Board, whom the Company 
selects. He is ex-officio member of the Board. 

Since the organization of the Society, in 1888, over 
$500,000 has been paid out in benefits. The Company 
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pays the hospital expenses of its injured employees, 
and provides for specialists when necessary. 

In Sears, Roebuck & Company, the members of the 
Mutual Benefit Association pay monthly dues ranging 
from 30 to 60 cents, according to the class to which 
they belong. Classes are determined by the amount 
of wages received. The following table shows the 
apportionment : 

Member Receiving 
Class Salary per week Pays per month 

1 $7.00 30c. 

7.50 

8.00 

2 8.50 35c. 

9.00 

9.50 

3 10.00 40c. 

10.50 ' 

11.00 

4 11.50 45c. 

12.00 

12.50 

5 13.00 50c. 

13.50 

14.00 

6 14.50 55c. 

15.00 

7 16.00 60c. 

or over 

Any member who leaves the employ of the com- 
pany for any reason, is entitled to only the benefits 
accruing up to the time he leaves. 

Among the by-laws is one to the effect that bene- 
fits cannot be received unless the member has been 
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in the association at least 10 days. Membership is 
effective from the first day of the month for which 
dues have been paid. Members who are taken ill or 
otherwise prevented from attending to duties must 
notify the Secretary not more than twenty-four 
hours after they are incapacitated. 

There is a provision that any member who becomes 
disabled through dissipation, or immoral conduct, or 
** undue carelessness — such as wrestling, fighting, or 
hazardous exercise — shall not be entitled to benefits 
or relief. ^^ A member who has a chronic disease or 
ailment before entering the Association, is debarred 
from benefits for disability resulting from such dis- 
ease or ailment, nor may the family receive any bene- 
fit in the event of his death. There is a committee 
whose express duty it is to visit members who are sick 
or disabled. 

If a member is disabled for more than three con- 
secutive working days, his benefits are as follows: 





Receiving 


Weekly 


Death 


Class 


Salary of 


Benefit 


Benefit 


1 


$7.00 


$5.25 




1 


7.50 


5.50 




2 


8.00 


6.00 


$75.00 


2 


8.50 


6.50 




2 


9.00 


6.75 




3 


9.50 


7.00 




3 


10.00 


7.50 




3 


10.50 


8.00 


100.00 


4 


11.00 


8.25 




4 


11.50 


8.50 




4 


12.00 


9.00 




5 


12.50 


9.50 




5 


13.00 


9.75 




5 


13.50 


lO.OC 


125.00 
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6 


14.00 


10.50 


6 


14.50 


10.75 


6 


15.00 


11.25 


7 


16.00 






or over 


12.00 



150.00 

Members who attempt to practise fraud upon the 
Association, are expelled and may not be re-admitted. 
Members drawing benefits who have to leave the city 
on account of sickness or disability, must weekly 
show a physician ^s report concerning their condition. 

In Chapter XIV will be found the form of appli- 
cation to be used by a prospective member. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, pro- 
vides that all employees on the factory payroll who 
become ill or receive injury not covered by the state 
or Federal compensation laws, will be paid ^^Dis- 
ability Compensation,^^ provided that: (a) they have 
passed a physical examination; (b) they give notice 
of the disability within 24 hours after its occurrence; 
(c) the disability lasts more than seven consecutive 
days; (d) if required, they go through a physical 
examination conducted by the company's Director of 
Health. 

Compensation for a period not exceeding a year is 
paid as follows: 

Women, married men, and single men, who con- 
tributed regularly to the support of dependents re- 
ceive two-thirds of their weekly wage as averaged 
for the three months preceding disability. Single men 
without dependents receive half their pay. 

The Company makes special provision for disability 
due to pregnancy, on the following conditions, viz.: 
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The woman must be married, and must have been 
employed by the company for one year preceding 
confinement. She must have refrained from work 
for eight weeks preceding confinement, except in 
^^ premature '^ cases certified to by the Director of 
Health. She must be attended by a registered phy- 
sician during confinement, and the disability must 
not exceed thirteen weeks. 

The company grants no compensation when a 
worker's disability is a result of military or naval 
service in war times, aeronautics, use of alcohol, 
stimulants or narcotics, immoral conduct and venereal 
disease, or accident or injury received in a saloon 
or a disreputable resort. And in no case may em- 
ployees incur financial obligations against the com- 
pensation they are to receive. 

The Mutual Eelief Association of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, Beverly, Mass., gives each mem- 
ber assistance during illness or when injury occurs. 
The sum of $200 is paid upon death. 

The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., manufac- 
turers of abrasives, have a mutual benefit association 
which was organized in 1892. The dues are 40 cents 
a month. Initiation fees vary from $2 to $5, accord- 
ing to the age of the applicant. The sick benefit is 
$6 weekly for ten weeks. 

Hospitals and Climes. — ^A significant feature of 
service work for employees is the plant hospital, an 
absolute necessity where hazardous work is being 
done, and a desirable thing in all factories of appre- 
ciable size. The hospital or clinic where minor in- 
juries can be treated has saved more than its cost 
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to the employer. A scratch, if neglected, may develop 
into blood poisoning, and possibly may cause death. 
Employers cannot well afford to assume the financial 
responsibility which these results entail — Whence the 
efforts of intelligent employers to prevent serious 
consequences from injuries, by means of proper first- 
aid work, minor surgical operations, and preventive 
work. 

Excellent hospitals are maintained by the Gary 
Steel Corporation, at Gary, Indiana, the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, and other subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The National Cash Eegis- 
ter Company maintains a hospital with two nurses 
and a physician. The National Carbon Company has 
a similar arrangement. 

Smaller plants maintain clinics or dispensaries for 
the treatment of all but serious accident cases. Such 
clinics are maintained by the large department stores 
of the country and are used by the customers as well 
as by the employees. In some firms the medical 
director arranges for ** health talks'^ to employees — 
talks on diet and the proper care and clothing of the 
body. The regular nurse often conducts first-aid 
courses. 

In some firms we find dental clinics, which are of 
valuable assistance in the proper maintenance of the 
working force. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has found that such clinics render invalu- 
able aid to the employees. It is well known that 
many ailments come from neglected teeth, and if 
employers could work out some arrangement whereby 
their workers could obtain dental treatment— even if 
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the clinics were held only once or twice a week (at 
the plant) — they would find their efforts well worth 
while and sincerely appreciated. Sears, Eoebuck and 
Company employ two dentists, each of whom devotes 
half a day to this kind of work. No operating is 
done, but teeth are examined and short talks on 
**oral hygiene'' are given. 

Examinations by an oculist have proved a highly 
desirable addition to health work in industry. Some 
firms, like the Kaynee Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
(makers of children's blouses and boys' waists and 
shirts), employ an oculist to examine employees regu- 
larly. Others make arrangements for outside exami- 
nation and treatment of their employees at reduced 
rates. 

Closely allied to the work of the hospital or clinic 
is that of the visiting nurse, whose duty generally 
is to visit the houses of employees, particularly when 
illness in the family has been reported, and when, 
therefore, the services of a trained nurse will be of 
special benefit. The visiting nurse is of service to 
employees and their families in more ways than one. 
She often helps in making the home adopt a new 
standard of cleanliness and efficiency; she goes, not 
as an investigator, but as a friend who wants to co- 
operate. When an employee is absent from work, 
the visiting nurse should call at his home at once 
to learn the cause. If the worker is ill, she can aid 
materially in reducing the period of. absence from 
work — a matter of importance to employer as well 
as to employee. The man or woman at work may 
not be normally efficient, because of irregular home 
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conditions. Here again, the nurse can step in to 
advantage if she eeroises tact and patience. 

Visiting nurses are employed by many large cor- 
porations. The superintendents and foremen of the 
South Works of the Illinois Steel Company, co-oper- 
ate with the nurse in an organization called the 
*'Good Fellow Club/' Each member pays 50 cents 
a month to a fund that the nurse makes use of to 
relieve distress temporarily until permanent relief 
is forthcoming. This fund is used for purchasing 
such things as food, cooking utensils, special diets 
for the sick, and other necessities. 

An example of what the visiting nurse can do is 
the Household Center at the Duquesne Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. Two nurses give full time 
to the activities of a social center for girls who are 
daughters of foreign parents in Duquesne. These 
girls are taught how to take care of babies as '^Little 
Mothers'' should. They are instructed in the prin- 
ciples of household sanitation, hygiene, and cleanli- 
ness, in the preparation of food, and in cooking, 
washing, and sewing. Close contact between the 
company and the parents is established through the 
children, and the nurses are enabled to accomplish 
much in the way of service. 

Lunch Rooms. — Modern industry requires strong, 
healthy workers. The food that a worker eats is an 
important element in his life. If his food lacks 
nutritive value, he suffers in loss of power. So the 
enlightened employer has made it possible for the 
worker to eat a hot lunch of wholesome food— and 
to eat it, not at his bench, but under restful and 
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beneficial conditions. It pays to set aside a Ught, 
airy room with simple but attractive equipment, in 
order that the worker's noon meal may be something 
more than a ** sandwich and a smoke." 

The Cleveland Foundry Company furnishes lunch 
to office employees and factory foremen at an aver- 
age cost of 18 cents per person. The Commonwealth 
Steel Company of St. Louis has a ** Fellowship Ees- 
tauranf conducted by the workmen, where good 
food and low cost are combined. The average cost 
of a meal there is 17 cents. Vegetables of all kinds 
are sold at 3 cents per portion. Meat may be had 
at 12 cents per portion. The restaurant serves 1200 
meals every day. Music is often furnished by the 
employees' band. 

Adjoining the restaurant is a lunch room, where 
the equipment is similar to that in the main dining 
room. This room is used by men who prefer to bring 
their own lunches, and provision is made so that they 
can heat their food. 

The Curtis Publishing Company has unusually at- 
tractive restaurants for employees. In one of them, 
conducted in cafeteria style, 1100 workers a day are 
fed. In another, in which the counter plan has been 
adopted, over 1000 are served every day. The average 
cost per meal is 17 cents, and employees pay about 
13 cents. Of the total working force, 75 per cent of 
the employees take advantage of these restaurants. 

A typical menu is the following: 

Puree of Tomatoes, 4c. Deviled Crab, lOe. 

Eoast Beef, Mashed Potatoes, Creamed Chicken on Toast, 
12e. 12c 
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Mashed Potatoes, 4e. 
Baked Beans, 4e. 
Stewed Tomatoes, 4c. 
Macaroni with Cheese, 4c. 
Ham or Tongue, with Potato 

Salad, 10c. 
Shrimp or Salmon Salad, 10c. 
Swis»-Cheese Sandwich, 5c. 
Ham Sandwich, 5c. 
Ice Cream, 5c. 

Strawberry, 5c. 

Vanilla, 5c. 
(2) Spiced Wafers, Ic. 
(2) Lunch Cakes, Ic. 



(2) VaniUa Wafers, Ic. 

Butter, Ic. 

Wheat Bread (2 slices), Ic. 

Roll, Ic. 

Orange, 2c. and 3c. 

Apple, 2c. and 3c. 

Tea, 2c. 

Cocoa, Whipped Cream, 3c. 

Bottled Milk, 3c. 

Grape Fruit, 5c. 

Chocolate Pudding, 5c. 

Sliced Pineapple, 5c. 

Baked Apple with Cream, 5c. 



The United States Steel Corporation conducts res- 
taurants at the plants of its various subsidiary com- 
panies. One of the most successful is that at the 
Gary Works of the American Sheet and Tin-Plate 
Company. It is housed in a brick building, 61 feet 
long and 38 feet wide. Th-e floors are of concrete. 
The cost of the building and equipment was $7300. 
Floors and counters are scrubbed daily; the ice box 
and the windows undergo thorough cleansing weekly. 
Coflfee and milk urns are washed out every day, and 
sewerage lines are flushed once a week. Everything 
about the system is thorough and efficient. Here are 
examples of the menus offered: 

Soup — ^Puree Navy Beans. 

Meat — ^Prime Roast Beef; Leg of Lamb; German Pot 

Roast, Frankfurters and Sauerkraut. 
Vegetables — String Beans ; Sugar Corn ; Mashed Potatoes. 
Dessert — ^Tapioca Pudding. 
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Soup — ^Beef Soup. 

Meat — ^Prime Roagt Beef; Chicken Pot-Pie; Sugar-Cured 

Corned Beef ; Lamb Chops, Breaded. 
Vegetables — String Beans; Mashed Potatoes. 
Dessert — Cocoanut Meringue Pudding. 

A regular lunch is offered at twenty-five cents. 

Refreshment Stations. — These stations are a new 
development in factory-betterment work. The idea 
is to supply workers with light refreshments during 
the day. Most employees have early breakfasts, and 
naturally about ten or eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing their vitality is comparatively low. In fact, most 
of the industrial accidents of the morning occur about 
this time, perhaps for this reason. It has been found 
that this plan has aided materially in increasing the 
efficiency of workers and in lessening the number of 
accidents resulting from fatigue. 

The Norton Company, of Worcester, has found the 
stations to be a very popular institution. Milk, butter- 
milk, and soft drinks are sold at cost. Employees 
are at liberty to go to the station at any time of the 
day. The drinking of milk is encouraged, as this 
beverage helps ward off diseases that attack workers 
engaged in a dusty trade, like the manufacture of 
abrasives. 

Rest Rooms. — There are generally rest rooms in 
every modem department store, and they are to be 
found in many large factories. Workers gladly make 
use of these rooms, particularly immediately after 
lunch. The women employees perhaps appreciate 
them the most. 
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Club rooms are a very popular institution among 
workers. If there is a piano or a talking machine, 
such rooms are of special value to the worker, who 
may wish to dance or listen to records, to ease the 
strain of work. 

The Pennsylvania Eailroad maintains a T. M. C. A. 
house for its men. The Ludlow Manufacturing Asso- 
ciates have club rooms, gymnasium, baths, billiard 
tables, and so on, for employees. The United Shoe 
Machinery Company boasts a splendid country club, 
where golf and other athletic activities are fostered. 

Libraries and reading rooms are of valuable assist- 
ance in the work with employees. Each plant library 
should contain a special section of books pertaining 
to the trade or business of the firms, in order that 
employees in their spare hours may make themselves 
more efficient for their work. Some firms arrange 
with the local public libraries of their cities or towns 
for ^ deposits ^^ of books, which are changed at stated 
intervals. This method keeps alive the workers^ in- 
terest in the collection. Such deposits also encourage 
employees to become regular members of the public 
libraries. 

Savings Associations. — ^If for no other reason than 
that they encourage thrift among the workers, sav- 
ings associations are extremely desirable. Generally 
they are conducted by the firms, which pay interest 
on deposits. Some, however, are operated by the 
employees themselves. A valuable feature of these 
associations is the provision for loans, properly safe- 
guarded, which help minimize the ** loan-shark ^ ^ evil. 
The general charge for loans is one per cent a month. 
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At the Ford Motor Company employees deposit $1 
a week. Funds may be withdrawn at any time with 
interest. Loans up to $20, between pay days, are 
made by the Association at a nominal charge. 

The National Lamp Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has a system whereby employees may authorize de- 
duction from his pay of any amount, however small. 
When he orders a deduction made, he receives saving 
stamps, and when he has accumulated stamps to the 
value of $1 or more, he may exchange them for cer- 
tificates bearing 4 per cent interest, compounded 
semi-annually. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, manufacturers of machinery, have a Building, 
Loan and Savings^ Association, which is capitalized 
at $1,000,000, for the benefit of employees who pur- 
chase capital stock in the Association. The purpose 
is to give employees an opportunity to invest savings 
and to borrow money with which to purchase real 
estate, to build, or to make repairs on their houses. 

Legal Aid. — ^Many questions present themselves to 
employees with respect to their personal affairs re- 
garding which a lawyer's advice is not only helpful 
but necessary. If the workers should consult an 
ordinary lawyer (and often they consult an un- 
scrupulous one), the fee would be prohibitive. Some 
firms have therefore found it desirable to have their 
regular attorney or a special legal-aid department 
handle these matters. 

At the Ford Motor Company, for example, legal^ 
advice is given concerning the purchase of houses 
and every precaution is taken to prevent the em- 
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ployees from innocently taking bad title to real estate. 

The employees of the Filene store in Boston main- 
tain a ** legal clinic/^ which is in charge of an ex- 
perienced attorney. Problems involving delicate do- 
mestic relations, loan-shark difficulties, and other 
generally similar matters are adjusted in this clinic. 
No fee is charged. Employees who consult the attor- 
ney on matters that demand part of his regular time, 
pay for the extra service. 

Housing. — The most significant activity in behalf 
of workers is that which concerns their proper hous- 
ing. Bad housing breeds disease and discontent, and 
results in a frequent labor turnover. The benefits of 
good housing are too obvious to need comment. 

According to John Nolen, one of the leading Ameri- 
can authorities on housing for the wage-earner, 
several important points must be given careful con- 
sideration if we are to deal effectively with the prob- 
lems involved: 

(1) The minimum desirable house of four or five rooms 
cannot be provided in the United States, even under favor- 
able conditions, for less than about $1800 or $2000: that is, 
for house and lot, with street improvements, essential public- 
utilities, and neighborhood recreation. (2) A house costing 
that sum cannot be offered on the basis of an economic rent of 
say, 5 or 6 per cent net, for less than $15 per month. (3) 
Unless a wage-earner with a normal family of wife and three 
dependent children has an income of $15 a week or $800 a 
year, he cannot aif ord to pay as much •as $15 a month for the 
rent of his house. 

Industrial housing, to be a success, must be re- 
moved from the field of speculation and placed on a 
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sound business basis. This is what is being done 
with notable success by the Norton Company, with 
respect to the territory known as ** Indian Hill.'^ 
Property is sold to employees for a 10 per cent first 
payment, and the company holds the mortgage. In 
1915, as many as 32 houses were built, and 26 were 
planned for 1916. Detached houses, each one differ- 
ent from the rest in style of architecture, vary in 
size from 5 rooms and bath to 7 rooms and bath. 
The former sell for $2800, the latter for $3700. Eegu- 
lar payments of $14 a month on the $2800 property, 
and $17.25 a month on the $3700 property, include 
interest, taxes, insurance, and so on. The purchase 
price represents the cost of house and land to the 
company. With a house that costs $3851, 6850 feet 
of land is included. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmer- 
ding. Pa., has built single- and two-family frame and 
brick houses, as well as two-flat brick row houses. 
Many of these are sold on the installment plan. 

The American Sheet Steel Company at Vander- 
grift. Pa., built the entire town. Lots were sold to 
employees, who built with money borrowed from the 
building and loan associations. 

At Eoebling, New Jersey, the John A. Eoebling^s 
Sons Company laid out the town eleven years ago, 
and built row and double houses accommodating 531 
families. The designs vary, and rents range from 
$5 to $30 a month. 

Other corporations, also, have built houses for their 
employees which have proved, for the most part, 
satisfactory. It has been found that the chief defects 
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are lack of architectural variety, poor construction, 
and unattractive surroundings. 

If the difficulties involved in industrial housing, 
are to be solved, according to Mr. Nolen, ^* working 
men^s houses in America, must in the future (1) 
either be financed and constructed by building con- 
cerns or rental associations largely created for that 
purpose, or (2) be urged or managed by the larger 
interests of capital, or (3) be built by the individual 
employer. ^^ I have listed these agencies in the order 
of preference. Formerly, in New England, the em- 
ployer commonly built the houses for his employees, 
but they generally proved unsatisfactory either as an 
investment for the employer, or on the ^* sanitary, 
human, and practical side to the tenant employee. ^^ 

The first plan has proved successful in England, 
where the *^ Garden City'' idea originated, and also 
in Germany. The three plans will be more fully dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. 

Athletics. — ^AU forms of athletics should be en- 
couraged. Baseball matches, tennis tournaments, 
bowling leagues, and annual field days are extremely 
popular, and they help to create a fine spirit as well 
as to build a sound body. 

The National Cash Register Company maintains a 
recreation ground equipped with apparatus for gym- 
nastics, as well as a country club, the privileges of 
which are accessible to employees and members of 
their families for the nominal charge of one dollar a 
year. A gun club is also a part of the recreational 
scheme of the factory. 

The Fore Kiver Shipbuilding Corporation has one 
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of the finest baseball diamonds in New England. Its 
baseball team goes on tour to meet teams from other 
companies in the Bethlehem Steel Corporation chain. 
It is needless to dwell on the fact that athletic teams 
develop the right kind of loyalty among employees. 

The Curtis Publishing Company has what is called 
the Curtis Country Club of 2000 members, conducted 
and maintained entirely by the employees. This club 
is the central social organization of the company. 
The club house, which is leased from the company, 
is situated at Laundale, in the suburbs of Philadel- 
phia, on an estate of 154 acres. 

Summer camps and vacation houses are conducted 
by some progressive firms. -They possess great pos- 
sibilities, but they must be carefully managed and 
supervised if the most is to be made of them. 

Musical Work. — ^We are all more or less musical, 
even though some of us cannot distinguish Beethoven 
from George M. Cohan. It is recognition of this fact 
that has worked wonders with community choruses, in 
which all take part, including those who have to **fol- 
low the tune.'^ Get the workers to sing at work, and 
when work is over. It is a great way of persuading 
workers, especially the women, to express themselves. 
Organize a chorus, a choral club, or a glee club. Not 
only will it be appreciated, if there is right leader- 
ship, but it will infuse a spirit into the members that 
will bear fruit in the routine work. 

In the cigar factories in Havana, not only do the 
workers sing while at work, but professionals play 
and read for their entertainment. The result is a 
remarkable increase in production. This plan is being 
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put into effect in many large factories in the United 
States. Many provide a talking machine with records 
of good dance music, operatic music, and instrumen- 
tal solos. The investment more than pays. It is an 
investment that pays in good will as well as in good 
work. Of course such a plan is practicable only 
where there is no noise from machinery; it is most 
readily effected in handicraft establishments. 

Another excellent musical feature is the brass band. 
It does not take an employee long to learn how to 
play an instrument, if he is well instructed; usually 
a firm engages a band leader, who teaches any 
workers who wishes to join. 

The Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass., 
has an unusually good band. So has the Fore Eiver 
Shipbuilding Corporation, whose band plays in the 
yard daily during the lunch hour. As the benefit is 
coming to be realized, the number of these bands is 
gradually increasing. 

Employees^ orchestras are a source of much good. 
The orchestra of the Curtis Publishing Company 
holds a rehearsal weekly, and gives a regular concert 
every few months in the Company ^s auditorium. 
Even the soloists are members of the working force. 

Dramatics. — ^In employees' social activities one of 
the most prominent features is dramatics. Excellent 
productions of playlets and operettas are no uncom- 
mon occurrence. One Boston store last year pro- 
duced a musical comedy at the Boston Opera House, 
where 5000 seats were filled at each of the two per- 
formances. Employees wrote the words and com- 
posed the music. The affair was a tremendous sue- 
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cess, and still lingers pleasantly in the memory both 
of the actors and of the audince. 

The Basis of Good WiD. — There are many other 
social activities which employers have found it wise 
to foster. They recognize the following facts: that 
workers, especially those engaged in work of a 
monotonous character, must have wholesome diver- 
sion; that such diversion will build a better esprit de 
corps than anything else; and that the recreational 
activity, to be successful, must be managed by the 
employees themselves, though with the advice and 
aid of the employers. 

Service work for employees, properly conducted, 
makes for harmony among the working force. It 
produces the loyalty which lasts, and it is that 
loyalty, after all, which is the basis of good will as 
an economic asset. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE LABOR EXECUTIVE 

Growing Importance of the Personnel Problem. — 

The term, employment manager, has come to have as 
definite a meaning in industry as production engineer, 
factory manager, superintendent, and other titles 
used to denote recognized administrative positions in 
management. 

By this we do not mean to imply that there is a 
perfectly standardized program of duties for the per- 
son in charge of the employment and personnel work 
in an organization. Such standardization can be 
effected only after years of observation and experi- 
ment. But in this connection industry has recognized 
two ideas which will bear emphasis. One is that the 
whole problem of personnel management is so im* 
portant as to call for much more than incidental 
attention; the other, that a high-grade executive 
should be in charge of all the interests which may be 
grouped under the general heading of ^^The Human 
Factors'' in organization. Moreover, the wide recog- 
nition of these ideas has led, in many instances to the 
making of a large variety of internal organization 
changes in order to effect a centralization of the 
human element and of the work, as well as a proper 
focusing of the workers' interest. 

275 
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The term, employment manager, is not used in 
every plant where such an executive is engaged; 
** service manager ^^ is sometimes used instead. But 
whatever term may be used, the fact is that the 
duties of this office are generally familiar, and the 
employment manager today occupies a decidely im- 
portant position. 

The modern manager is interested in learning just 
what a well-rounded plan of employment management 
involves, and what sort of man would best be put in 
charge. Throughout the country, associations of em- 
ploying executives are meeting regularly to discuss 
the professional problems that they meet in their 
important and difficult work. These associations are 
to be found from Boston to San Francisco. As a 
result of their enterprise and that of great corpora- 
tions — such as the Fore Eiver Shipbuilding Company, 
the Curtis Publishing Company, and the International 
Harvester Company — the program of employment 
work is assuming a definite form in which it is com- 
ing to be of more and more value. 

Whether or not a special executive is placed in 
charge, since the heads of most large concerns are 
taking an active interest in the employment question 
an analysis of this kind of work, and of the type of 
man needed to carry it out, is of the utmost practical 
value. 

Employment Department and Its Head. — ^At bot- 
tom, an employment department specializes in right 
industrial relations. It seeks to understand the prob- 
lems that confront the working force, and sympa- 
thetically to interpret them to the management, as 
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well as to establish among the men a feeling of good 
will toward the management. The connecting link 
between management and men is the employment, or 
service, department; the common interpreter is the 
executive in charge of it. The existence of such an 
executive does not imply that a substitute has been 
found for self-initiated activities on the part of the 
working force. There is no substitute for such activ- 
ity. Men in groups will more and more undertake 
programs of work which, in their judgment, best 
express their own ideals. But it is the duty of en- 
lightened management to learn to co-operate with 
such initiative, encourage it, and help to benefit the 
organization and the industry. Eepression is a sign 
of obsolete management. Co-operation, and respect 
for the desires and ideals of the workers, are signs 
of modem management. And the employment man- 
age, because it is his special business to learn from 
the rank and file just what is needed to secure their 
good will and their good work, is an agent whose 
services are essential. 

Industrial organization has thus far rendered it 
hard for the workers to make their wants known 
except through strife, costly to both the men and the 
industry. Modern managers must learn to under- 
stand the growing ambitions of the masses of workers. 
Only in such understandings can right relations ob- 
tain and good work be done. 

Knowing the Workers and Their Needs. — One of 
the most illuminating investigations an employer can 
carry on, is a study of what the employees read, the 
lectures they attend, and the schooling they give their 
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children. Compare this self-education on the part of 
the workers with the reading, pastimes, and mental 
diversions of a large proportion of sub-bosses, fore- 
men, and a host of minor executives. The truth is 
that the modern press, magazines, public schools, and 
other easily accessible educational provisions for the 
masses, are changing the viewpoint of the people, 
deepening their self-respect, and giving them a sense 
of their contribution to industrial life. Managers, 
from the most responsible down to the smallest sub- 
ordinate, must learn to appreciate what modern 
working men think and desire. 

The Employment Manager. — ^Professor Ernest Fox 
Nichols, of Tale University, is a profound observer 
of the new tendencies, and his views on the work of 
the employment manager are of exceptional import- 
ance. I quote here some of his opinions: 

The greatest business problem today is the human problem 
of labor and the wise handling of men. Here lies the greatest 
opportunity, and also the greatest danger confronting modem 
business. On the one hand, lie the possibilities of steady pro- 
duction, co-operation, contentment and good will; on the 
other, the possibilities of strife, of organized social revolt, and 
even the wrecking of the present organization of industry. . . . 

Wrong personal methods of handling employees, not treat- 
ing them with the respect due to men and women^ may cause 
a large turnover. General discontent, discouragement, dis- 
trust or suspicion of the management, lack of a feeling of 
esprit de corps, lack of friendliness between the employees 
themselves, failure of the management to show recognition, 
or advancement, or wage increase for better work, are causes. 
Then there are certain local causes. Such are just a few of 
the things that enter into the labor turnover, and a man must 
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be of great talent and judgment, and human sympathy and 
feeling, who will devote his whole time, the whole time of a 
highly trained and sympathetic intelligence, to go through 
and analize and find out what is wrong and how it can be 
bettered. 

Let me give you the results of one employment manager. 
Fortunately, in this case the man who took upon himself the 
employment function was a member of the firm, so that noth- 
ing stood in the way of the policies which, after due examina- 
tion and study, he settled upon. The business concern is one 
in the clothing trade, where there has been seasonal employ- 
ment, where in other shops there is now seasonal employment. 
In this case the sales policy has been changed. Customers and 
sellers have agreed to certain modifications of delivery, to 
their mutual advantage. Certain operative policies have been 
changed, because of the study of the employment manager of 
the conditions of employment, and this is what he accom- 
plished. In five years he cut down the annual labor turnover 
from 150 to 33 per cent. He raised average weekly wages by 
37 per cent. He reduced working hours from fifty-four to 
forty-eight per week. He cut down his average force from 
1044 to 865. He increased production 42 per cent. 

That sort of thing is not charity. It is not sentimental up- 
lift. It comes out in the balance sheet. The man of that qual- 
ity, with that standing and authority, whose word will be 
heard in the management, is the man who can not only im- 
prove the industry immediately, or almost immediately, but 
who can actually increase money earnings, can provide a fixed 
and steady personnel, can so change conditions that work 
goes steadily forward with only small seasonal fluctuations, 
so that the whole plant is used every day and there is no over- 
head charge carried when nobody is at work. 

In addition to all that, he has saved to the industry hundreds 
of laborers and working people. He has saves the state and 
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society from the wreckage which comes from unemployment. 
The same talent applied in your business could do something 
of the same sort. Perhaps not so much, perhaps conditions 
are dilBFerent. But something could be done. That is an ex- 
traordinary showing. But some such showing will be possible 
if it is taken hold of in an intelligent way, and if the man who 
is entrusted with the function of employment is given a place 
comparable to that of the production manager, or the sales 
manager, and has direct access to the general manager or the 
president, and sits in council with the highest administrative 
officials, so that he has a chance to counsel changes in opera- 
tion, policy, changes in sales policy, changes in whatever 
stands in the way of the greater common good of the industry 
and the employee alike. .... 

Dartmouth's Manager's Course. — The first attempt 
at definite training for the new profession of hand- 
ling men, may be credited to the Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance at Dartmouth College. 
In undertaking such a course, the College has fol- 
lowed the trend of the century, which has gradually 
put a background of training behind one vocation 
after another. There was a time when engineers, 
lawyers, accountants, and many other types of pro- 
fessional workers were expected to secure their 
knowledge through actual practice, especially under 
some older practitioner. Today we recognize the bene- 
fit of organizing existing experience and knowledge 
for the coming men in the professional callings, al- 
though it is admitted that actual life alone can put 
on the finishing touches. 

The Dartmouth course presupposes the employ- 
ment executive to be a man whose duties range from 
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^e simple interviewing of prospective applicants to 
the making of administrative decisions involving the 
most complicated social problems. Three distinctive 
types of functions are implied in the scheme of prep- 
aration : 

1. Those functions pertaining directly to the 
technical productive efficiency of the individual 
employee. Illustrative of these are: 

The selection of the right kind of employee for 
any of the classified ** jobs'' of the business; the 
analysis and classification of the ** jobs'' making 
up the business; the training of employees within 
the plant, or in co-operation with educational in- 
stitutions; the establishment of records, involving 
the determination of what they shall contain; the 
routing, transfer, or interchange of employees; 
the discipline of employees; the determination 
and maintenance of proper working conditions; 
the establishment of wage rates which create 
* incentive," and so on. 

The performance of these funtions is accom- 
plished, in some instances, through personal con- 
tact of the employment executive with the indi- 
vidual employee, but generally through an organ- 
ized ** machinery" of minor executives. There is 
involved, therefore, the function of organizing 
and operating such machinery. 

2. Those functions pertaining indirectly to 
the productive efficiency of the idividual em- 
ployee, or pertaining to the rights of the em- 
ployee as an economic, even though not a legal, 
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partner in the business. Illustrative of these 
functions are: 

Consultations, made possible by mutual confi- 
dence, and by the initiative of the worker, con- 
cerning the personal problems of the latter; the 
maintenance of hospitals, nurses, physicians, den- 
tists, etc.; the maintenance of lunch rooms, rest 
rooms, recreation grounds and equipment, and so 
on; inspiration and assistance in the organization 
of an employees' co-operative association for 
various mutual benefit activities, such as the 
establishment of a co-operative store, a co-opera- 
tive bank, and so forth. 

The performance of these functions is accom- 
plished, in some instances, through personal con- 
tact with the individual, but usually through con- 
tact with officers and committees of the em- 
ployees organizations. 

3. Those functions pertaining to the largest 
administrative policies and problems of the busi- 
ness. The best type of employment executive is 
of as high rank as the works, sales, and financial 
executives, has as complete and independent ac- 
cess to the office of the president, and has as 
fully the latter 's confidence with regard to prob- 
lems of the relation between the management and 
the personnel as they have with regard to the 
problems pertinent to their respective functions. 
If there is an executive board made up of the 
various functional managers, the employment ex- 
ecutive is the peer of any of those managers. On 
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that board he sits in a dual capacity; he repre- 
sents, on the one hand, the desires and the rights 
of the working force, and on the other hand, the 
desires and the rights of the management. He 
is harmonizer and adjuster. He is the specialist 
who studies the problems of industrial democ- 
racy, organized labor, collective bargaining, em- 
ployees' consent, and so on, and reports his in- 
vestigations and conclusions, with recommenda- 
tions, to that board. The performance of these 
functions brings him into contact with leaders of 
the working people, with students of social 
affairs, and with the highest executives in the 
management. 

It is perfectly obvious that, considering the type of 
employment executive to be developed, the machinery 
of training cannot consist merely of one or two col- 
legiate courses of three hours each for half a year. 
The machinery of training must consist of the entire 
educational machinery, supplemented by such educa- 
tional assistance as can be afforded by business firms, 
employment executives^ associations, and vocation 
bureaus. The one or two specialized courses serve 
merely to give the final bit of specialized information, 
to co-ordinate and relate to the objective the larger 
amount of information acquired in other courses and 
through experience, and to effect a final comprehen- 
sion of the specific problems of the employment-man- 
agement function. The instructor in these courses is 
like the assembler in the typewriter or cash-register 
plant, who brings together into a whole, suitable for 
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a particular service, numerous parts that have been 
through many preparatory, selective, and fashioning 
processes. 

Persoimel Work of Plimpton Press. — The intimate 
nature of the personnel director's job may be seen 
in the close follow-up work at the Plimpton Press at 
Norwood, Mass. It is the purpose of their employ- 
ment department to tell a new worker, when they 
hire hini, something of the general policies and stand- 
ards of the company. The candidate is taken to the 
factory nurse, who questions him in regard to his 
health, and explains some of the special features of 
the service department. He is next taken to the head 
of the department in which he is to work, and the 
latter conducts him to his place of work, introduces 
him to those who will be his fellow-workers, gives 
him a key to a locker, and tells him about any special 
features it may be desirable for him to know. The 
first impression made upon the employee is most im- 
portant; at no other time is his mind so open. 

In the Plimpton plant, the group boss in charge of 
any group of workers, which in practice does not 
number more than ten, is responsible for all instruc- 
tion in regard to the work to be taught to the new 
employee. There are written instructions concerning 
the performance of all tasks. Eesponsibility for all 
other training and education rests with the employ- 
ment department. In this field of activity, the aim 
is to help the employee to develop his abilities, to 
discover latent talents, if they exist, and to make 
opportunities for exercise of such talents if possible. 
It sometimes happens that this business does not 
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furnish the best avenues for future growth; in such 
instances, the employment department tries to find 
the right environment for the worker elsewhere. 

This department keeps in touch with the newly 
appointed employees, by interviewing them at least 
once a month to find out whether they are fitted for 
their work and are given such assistance as they may 
need, and to discover how they react to the work. 
A record is kept of each employee, from the time of 
his employment. Information in regard to age, edu- 
cation, marriage, parentage, nationality, number of 
dependents, and previous employment, is obtained 
from the application blank. Dates of increase in 
pay, transfer, and so on, together with the reasons 
therefor, are entered as any changes occur. On the 
back of the sheet used for this purpose, spaces are 
provided for entries once every thirteen weeks, fori 

(a) An estimate of the kind of discipline that the worker 

has maintained. 

(b) His eflScieney, as determined, in departments where a 

bonus is paid, by means of his bonus earnings. 

(c) The name of the group boss in consultation with whom 

the employment manager has formulated his report. 

(d) The total number of hours constituting that period 

during which the individual was employed, the hours 
he was out on his own time, and the number of 
** bonus hours" to his credit. 

(e) His total earnings, as shown by the payroll. Space is 

also provided for items which may affect the em- 
ployee's work — such as home conditions, and so on. 

It is with a view to finding out what the average 
weekly wage per year is for each worker, that this 
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record is kept. The intention is that it shall show 
quarterly the exact amount of money each individual 
has actually taken home. The worker is not par- 
ticularly concerned as to what his rate per hour 
or per week may be; the important thing, in his 
opinion, is the amount he earns over a period of time. 
A man^s hourly rate may be high, and yet, if he has 
short time, his wages are nevertheless small. Unless 
actual figures relating to a definite length of time, are 
periodically brought to the attention of some one 
whose business it is to safeguard the interests of the 
employee, many maladjustments of wages will escape 
even a well-intentioned management, and the sincere, 
but erroneous, opinion will be that wages are high 
because rates are high. 

It is the custom of the Plimpton management to 
inform themselves concerning each employee at least 
once every six months, to ascertain whether or not he 
is deserving of an increase in pay. If he is, it usually 
is granted, and the increase continues until the rate 
equals that of the union scale. If he is not deserving 
of an increase, he is interviewed and the reasons for 
withholding the raise are frankly talked over with 
him. 

The authority for final discharge rests with the 
head of the employment department. Group bosses, 
or others in authority, may recommend for discharge, 
and if, upon investigation of the case in hand and 
presentation of proper data on both sides, it seems 
desirable that the worker be discharged, it devolves 
upon the employment manager to dismiss him. If 
any employee who is to be discharged feels that the 
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decision is unfair, he may take the matter up with 
the works manager, but this privilege has never been 
used. A worker has the right to make a complaint, 
at any time, to the employment manager or the works 
manager. 

The system of management reduces discipline to 
a minimum and renders it automatic in its operation. 
Nevertheless, such matters as require discipline are 
usually attended to by the employment manager. A 
joint committee to consider all grievances brought 
before it, has been found satisfactory. This com- 
mittee consists of the following members: a union 
representative, usually the president of the local 
union; a representative from the department in 
which the grievance occurs; the works manager, who 
represents the firm; and the employment manager, 
who is a ** neutral'^ member of the committee. Many 
and various subjects are brought before this com- 
mittee, as for example: whether or not certain piece- 
workers may do a little extra work during the noon 
hour; rearrangement of locker rooms; and distribu- 
tion of work. Questions of pay which are not con- 
cerned with union agreements, but merely have to 
do with a special piece of work, are also brought up 
for discussion before this same body. So far, all 
grievances have been discussed and settled on a basis 
of facts, and to the satisfaction of all the parties 
concerned. The great benefit resulting from these 
meetings has been the training of the members to 
consider questions from the standpoint of facts, 
rather than from that of tradition or of some one^s 
personal opinion. Once facts are established, there 
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is seldom any argument as to the right action to be 
taken. 

Eealizing that any group in society advances only 
as its individual members progress, the employment 
department of the Plimpton Press endeavors to be- 
come acquainted with each worker individually. 
This object is accomplished not only through the 
routine business intercourse, but by the use of cer- 
tain other avenues which the department has at its 
command for getting into close touch with the em- 
ployees. One important channel is the library, which 
consists of several hundred books, of nearly every 
description. Fiction is most sought for, of course, 
but there is also a demand for books on technical 
subjects, travel, music, and art. Foreigners are 
often very glad to be advised in regard to books, and 
it is frequently possible to indicate to them almost 
a graded course in reading. Many of them read 
t)hilosophy, history, and economics, and are grateful 
for help in the selection of their authors. Others, 
of course, need a much simpler line of reading, but 
they also will follow suggestions readily. Technical 
and trade magazines are sent monthly to those who are 
likely to be interested in them. 

As a result of observation of the faulty habits of 
diet prevailing among those who brought lunches, 
the project of establishing a lunch room was dis- 
cussed with a number of the employees. The idea 
met with such a hearty response that three years ago 
a small lunch room was started. Food is served at cost, 
and, except for the cooking, the service is furnished 
voluntarily by members of the office force. Prac- 
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tically no suffering from indigestion now reports to 
the hospital in the afternoon. 

Recreational activities outside the factory are not 
now carried on. Norwood, where the Plimpton Press 
is situated, has a civic centre of exceptional excel- 
lence, where gymnasiums, swimming pool, bowling 
alleys, dance halls, club rooms, sewing and millinery 
classes, and so on, are open to all upon the payment 
of a small fee. 

The Savings Bureau was founded with the object 
of promoting thrift among the employees, 80 per 
cent of whom are members. Annual, deposits total 
usually, about $15,000, and the present balance is 
$11,000. A depositor is required to pledge a stipu- 
lated weekly amount of at least ten cents, but he 
may deposit as much more as he chooses any week. 
Withdrawals may be made at any time. Each de- 
partment has its own collector, and collections are 
made on the pay day each week. Interest on deposits 
is paid at the rate of 4i/^ per cent per annum. With 
the help of this Bureau many workers save money for 
their insurance, rent, and other periodic expenses, 
and for vacations and Christmas. Depositors may 
borrow sums not exceeding $100, upon furnishing 
proper security. When employees have fallen vic- 
tims to loan sharks, or have bought unwisely on the 
installment plan, it has often been possible to make 
arrangements for them to pay off these debts by 
means of weekly deposits in the bank. At the same 
time, they learn something about thrift which will 
stand them in good stead. 

As an example of the kind of work that has been 
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done through the agency of the bank, the following 
illustration may be of interest. A man who has been 
employed for a number of years, and whose work 
was proving more and more unsatisfactory, finally 
had three assignments upon his wages come in al- 
most simultaneously. When the matter was taken 
up with him — ^in an effort to make an arrangement 
so that he could obtain releases by paying into the 
bank a small amount of these assignments weekly — 
he finally disclosed the condition of his home finances. 
He was very heavily in debt, and was endeavoring 
to pay about twenty back bills, which covered a 
period of at least five years. Much of his money 
had gone foolishly, some of it for liquor, and both he 
and his wife were in a hopeless state of mind. 

They were advised frankly, but kindly, what 
course to follow, and they realized the wisdom of the 
advice. The result was that they put away some- 
thing weekly in the bank for all monthly expenses — 
such as rent and insurance — and something toward 
all back bills. In a year's time, the man had paid 
two-thirds of his debt, and his work had improved 
so much that he had been given two wage increases. 
He is now considered one of the best workers in his 
department. Although not an habitual drinker, he 
had been in the habit of ** celebrating '' on holidays. 
But now new interest in his family affairs and ex- 
penses replaces his desire for occasional dissipation. 

Qualifications of Employment Executive. — ^From a 
study of the foregoing descriptions of personnel man- 
agers in action, it will be clearly appreciated that 
here is a task that calls for common sense, sympathy, 
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human insight, intelligence, and training. Another 
qualification may well be added — courage. The weak- 
ling in this position will discredit himself, his em- 
ployer, and the position itself. 

No establishment should dream of engaging an 
employment manager, unless it is prepared to respect 
his work and his judgment. Because of his peculiarly 
close contact with the working force, it will some- 
times happen that the advice the employment man- 
ager gives may go contrary to certain preconceived 
opinions of his superiors. But a wise official will 
welcome a judgment contrary to his own if it is based 
on superior opportunity for acquaintance with the 
facts of the situation. The employment executive 
should know first-hand the facts involving the humaln 
factors in the organization, and it is his business to 
present them fearlessly. While tact and a sense of 
proportion are always indispensable, the most im- 
portant quality of all, and the one to which the rank 
and file will ultimately attach the greatest impor- 
tance, is absolute integrity of purpose and statement. 
And it may be added that the most successful execu- 
tives are whole-heartedly with the workers in es- 
teeming, above all other things, the ability to learn 
the truth and tell it, be the consequences what they 
may. 
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Initiating" the Worker. — Choosing employees 
wisely, and dealing with them intelligently and in 
accordance with the spirit of the times, constitutes 
but a part of the task of management. Once in the 
plant or establishment, the employee, even though 
already skilled and experienced, undergoes a process 
of adjustment. It is one of the big tasks of man- 
agement to watch this process of adjustment care- 
fully, because only in the actual placement of the 
employee can there be anything of value learned as 
to the adequacy of the employment methods used. 

Where a cast-iron scheme of assigning men to 
tasks is in operation, much good human material is 
lost or misused. A working force cannot safely be 
looked upon as a fixture like lathes or buildings. 
Within limits, men in a plant must be regarded as a 
mobile force, to be adjusted and readjusted in their 
work places in order to get the most effective rela- 
tion between them and their work. It is laziness on 
the part of management to refuse to watch the place- 
ment of men; on the other hand, great rewards come 
to organizations which spare no pains to see that fit 
men do fit work. 

This principle is sympathetically carried out in a 
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number of important organizations. Oftentimes it 
is best illustrated in what is called the ** initiation 
of the worker in his job/' This initiation involves 
a brief period during which the new employee is 
introduced to his fellow-employees, and is shown the 
various features that he should know, such as wash 
rooms, location of tools and supplies, lunch rooms, 
transportation arrangements, and so on. Many an 
employee has been left to blunder or stumble upon 
the small items of plant knowledge, an early knowl- 
edge of which makes for comfort and ease of adjust- 
ment to new conditions. There have been not a few 
instances in which foremen or others have heaped 
abuse upon beginners because the latter were un- 
aware of things that wereinever mentioned or pointed 
out to them. 

The fact is, that management is responsible for the 
proper initiation of men into their work environ- 
ment. The more intelligently such initiation is 
organized, the better will be the prevailing spirit. 
The process should never be left to fellow-employees 
or to foremen or others like them in authority. 

Consider the questions which confront a new em- 
ployee in any plant. A humane management, which 
is also alive to the economic value of good will, 
would not think of neglecting the golden opportunity 
to secure the assimilation of the newcomer into the 
life of the organization. And yet, so simple a matter 
as this is neglected so generally that the corporations 
which act differently are conspicuous in this respect. 

One great factory in Eochester provides that the 
first morning of the new employee shall be passed 
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in a round of visits throughout the buildings. The 
rules and policies are explained carefully and simply. 
Fellow-employees are introduced, and an atmosphere 
of good will and co-operation is created at the very 
outset* Nothing could buy what a service of this 
kind succeeds in getting. A few other factories and 
establishments provide for a brief "pre-work" period 
of initiation. A silk mill in Connecticut has been 
experimenting for a long time on an interesting 
project in this connection. Instead of its being left 
to various departments to find out, with waste of 
time, material and effort, how well a new employee 
can do, new employees are sent to what might be 
called a junior mill, a *Hry-ouf place, where the 
typical work of the big i^lant is reproduced on a 
small scale. For two weeks the workers are paid — 
and studied. The result is that when they are finally 
turned over to a department head, it is with a record 
of performance behind them. One of the fine by- 
products of a method such as this is the discovery of 
a variety of capacities among applicants who may 
have come for some work which, from the viewpoint 
of the employer, represents a smaller opportunity for 
them than what their discovered talent entitles 
them to. 

Sizing up the Men. — To know what men can best 
do, besides what they may come to do, is today one 
of the liveliest interests of executives — ^particularly 
those in charge of personnel work, such as employ- 
ment managers, divisions superintendents, and gen- 
eral managers. The Thomas A. Edison Company, in 
West Orange, does not leave such matters to chance. 
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In their personnel department there is one of the 
most complete files of a worker's capacity and ex- 
periences anywhere to be found. One practical result 
of such a record has been the finding of men within 
the organization to do certain special or unusual jobs, 
when emergency has arisen. Customarily, since there 
are no such accessible records in the average plant, 
a long and costly search has to be made outside for 
special sorts of skill, or for men to meet certain new 
conditions. 

On the following page is one of the cards that are 
used in this *Halent-hunf at the Edison Company. 

Is it too much to ask an organization to interest 
itself in the discovery and development of whatever 
native capacities may be dormant in the working 
force ? Surely the results in the most successful modem 
plants should encourage others to take some interest 
in this vital matter. 

''Blind AUey,'' or ''Dead-End'' Jobs.— A good deal 
of literature has been published within the last dozen 
years in which scathing criticism is made of what 
has come to be known as ** blind alley'' or ** dead- 
end" jobs. By these phrases is meant work of a 
character which leads to nothing in the way of 
further interest, opportunity, acquisition of skill, ex- 
perience, or anything else which makes an appeal to 
normal human intelligence and ambition. The work 
in itself is not under attack in these criticisms so 
much as the lack of incentive and appeal in the 
scheme of management. 

What every alert manager must consider in con- 
nection with the various jobs under his charge, is 
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RECORD CARD OF EMPLOYEE — THOMAS A. EDISON CO. 
After the examination of an employee, this card is filled out as indi- 
cated; colored metal tabs for ready reference are inserted on the 
key numbers giving the man's experience in work other than he is 
now engaged, and the card is folded along the dotted lines and filed 
in a 5 X 8-inch card index. On the reverse of card, space is pro- 
vided for listing "previous employment" and "inquiries received,' 
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just whether they orfer instruction to normal human 
minds, and the possibility of going forward either 
in the job itself or in some job higher up? In other 
words, an employer or manager may well ask himself 
this question: **What are my employees getting out 
of this place besides wages! Is this place known as 
a good one to work in, as a place where ambition 
and good work are appreciated, where there are 
chances to go on and upf 

Jobs are scrutinized today as they never have been 
before. They are appraised not only from the view- 
point of safety, health, wages, hours, treatment of 
men, and the like; they are weighed with respect to 
the opportunities they offer on a long-time basis. 
Which employer gets the pick of workers most 
easily? The one reputed to have the fullest stream 
of opportunity in his work place. 

A liberal system of promotion and transfer has 
therefore become one of the most familiar features 
of a modern personnel plan, and some of the most 
interesting achievements in man-management may 
be traced to the workings of such a system. 

Does the possibility of easy transfer have the effect 
of unsettling men, making them desire to move about 
continually? This fear has sometimes been expressed. 
But what makes men restless is the inability to move, 
or to get ahead. This fundamental law of human 
nature is forgotten frequently, and its neglect gives 
rise to situations that are never understood by the 
employer who looks upon a working force as some- 
thing rigid. 

The best practice is to chart not only each posi- 
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tion and job in a plant, but also to point out, if pos- 
sible, just what each leads to, either in the line of 
more responsibility, a better job, or more return of 
some kind within the limits of the job itself. 

** Three-Position" Plan of Promotion. — One of the 
most illuminating contributions to the promotion idea 
has come from Mr. Frank Gilbreth, in his proposal 
of what he calls the ** Three-Position Plan of Pro- 
motion.'' In this plan each man is considered as 
occupying three positions in the organization. 

The three positions are as follows: first, and lowest, the 
position that the man has last occupied in the organization; 
second, the position that the man is occupying at present in 
the organization; third, and highest, the position that the 
man will next occupy. In the first position the worker oc- 
cupies the place of the teacher, this position being at the same 
time occupied by two other men, that is, by the worker doing 
the work, who receives little or no instruction in the duties of 
that position except in an emergency, and by the worker be- 
low who is learning the work. In the second position the 
worker is actually in charge of the work, and is constantly 
also the teacher of the man next below him, who will next 
occupy the position. He is also, in emergencies, a learner of 
the duties of his present position from the man above him. In 
the third position the worker occupies the place of learner, 
and is being constantly instructed by the man in the duties of 
the position immediately above. 

Naturally a plan like this demands a close co-ordination of 
all positions. This is provided for through the master promo- 
tion chart. This chart is in the hands of the man in charge 
of promotion. It is slightly different for each organization. 
It consists of a schematic arrangement of all positions in the 
organization, so arranged as to provide for lines of most rapid 
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advancement, along the various functions and sub-functions 
under which the measured functional management by which 
we operate, works. The great advantage of such a chart is 
that it makes possible visualizing the complete problem of the 
organization's needs in teaching and preparing its members. 
The direct product of this, is that the man in charge of pro- 
motion sees clearly the needs and the means of filling them, 
the demand and the supply. The important by-product is the 
gradual evolution of permanent, rapid, direct paths of pro- 
motion. This means the abolishment of the ''blind alley" job, 
that is, a position into which some member of the organization 
drifts with no chance of advancement. Another by-product 
of this chart is the fact that the promotion head, promotion 
manager, or chief of promotion, as he has been variously 
called, can arrange for shifting or transferring the worker 
easily, if he sees that he has been improperly placed, or if he 

develops abilities along some unexpected line. This is often 
the case under this type of management, where there is a great 

opportunity for the development of latent, as well as appar- 
ent, abilities. This master promotion chart is the great edu- 
cative force for the management as to the importance of 
proper education. 

Now there are various questions that nJfey arise concerning 
this subject, that it is well to answer here : 

1. What becomes of the workers who find exactly the posi- 
tions that suit them, and have no desire to advance? 

The answer to this, is that if a worker finds such a position, 
he is retained in it, and that others who go beyond it are 
trained in the work of that position by him, until they know 
enough about it to advance to the next higher grade. This 
oftens happens, especially in the case of the workers who pre- 
fer positions entailing comparatively little responsibility, and 
who, arriving at some work that satisfies them, and that in- 
volves but slight responsibility, choose to make that particular 
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work a life vocation. If, as is seldom the ease, a second worker 
is found who desires to remain in the same position, it is some- 
times advisable to place such a contented specialist in another 
organization, as trained and satisfied expert workers and 
teachers are all too rare. 

2. If promotion -is constant, are not men constantly pro- 

moted or graduated out of the organization? 

The answer to this is ''Yes, and always to waiting, and far 
better, positions." 

3. What becomes of such well-known '* blind-alley" jobs as 

that of elevator or errand boy? 

These positions are transformed into training stations or 
schools. Through them the young worker is put in touch with 
various lines of activity in the organization, and his possibili- 
ties, capabilities, and tastes are noted. Tending jobs under 
this type of management are also so used as training stations. 
The new work for crippled soldiers, which is now occupying 
so much of our attention, is also furnishing a means of filling 
such ''blind-alley" jobs. A position that might be deadening 
for a young, ambitious boy, or for a progressive worker, might 
prove the salvation of a maimed or crippled worker, who 
might otherwise become an idle, unproductive, and, worst of 
all, a discouraged member of the community. 

Listing Positions in a Department Store. — ^I have 
mentioned the charting of every job and of the ave- 
nues of promotion as a basic requirement in the 
proper utilization of men and their capacities. Here 
is an outline of a study of department-store posi- 
tions, used for the purpose of listing every position 
open in the modern department store. One use in 
view, when this investigation was made, was to pub- 
lish a ** picture "-of the large variety of opportunities 
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open in retail-store work. This was a highly bene- 
ficial idea, for most applicants for store work have 
a very limited idea of what to apply for. Such a 
picture suggests, of course, an idea of great value 
for factories and other concerns that have to make 
known their wants in the labor market. 

The published study referred to was not limited 
merely to a catalogue of positions. The first chart, 
on page 302, shows the four main divisions of store 
management with their subdivisions. The following 
four charts, on pages 303, 304, 305, show the positions 
available and their requirements under the four main 
divisions. A diagram of the salesman's requirements 
is separately charted on page 306. 

Advice of a Department Store Manager. — ^The gen- 
eral manager of one of the largest and best-known 
department stores in the country has given a mass 
of interesting detail bearing on the promotion prob- 
lem. I quote here some of the most important ad- 
vice: 

(1) Remember that the larger and stronger the organiza- 
tion, as a rule the slower the progress of a begimier therein, 
but the greater the reward, in the end, to the one who will 
stick and continue to grow. 

(2) Advancement is inevitable, and need not be sought else- 
where, provided the young man in question continues to study 
as well as work. He must know his present **job" and per- 
form its duties thoroughly, but in addition he must be climb- 
ing higher in his observation, thinking, studying, and reading, 
so that instead of settling into a rut he is steadily broadening 
in his knowledge and capacity. 

(3) When he finds himself sought out with offers of posi- 
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CHART OF DEPARTMENT STORE ORGANIZATION 

tions elsewhere, he may fairly well conclude that he is making 
good progress where he is, and that, in all probability, to hold 
on until he has reached or is ready for the top, where he now 
is, will do more for him in the end than to step aside for that 
which may offer a little larger sum immediately in hand, but 
is only a way-station. 

There are those who need to drift around from place to 
place, because in so doing they receive the knocks and the 
pressure which compel progress. There are those who have 
not got it in them to compel their advance from within them- 
selves. Those who can do the latter usually rise best by per- 
severance and continuance in the suitable thing or the position 
first undertaken. 
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DIAGRAM OP SALESMANSHIP REQUIREMENTS 

In the great majority of eases, service in a department store 
is of high value as a training for a boy ; many who leave the 
large establishment go into good positions in other stores or 
in other fields. 

Positions which bring a boy into contact with the firm, with 
the stock, or with the customers, are the ones that lead him 
ahead. 

Actual Examples of Promotion and Transfer. — The 
most usual lines of promotion and transfer for boys 
and men may best be shown by means of actual 
examples. In one of the large stores that were inves- 
tigated, in one month, there were from one to six pro- 
motions of each of the following grades: 

Floor boy to retail office. 
Floor boy to shipping room. 
Office boy to stock boy. 
Office boy to time desk. 
Errand boy to inspector. 
Errand boy to truckman. 
Teller to stock boy. 
Inspector to retail office. 
Inspector to mail-order department. 
Inspector to receiving room. 
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Inspector to examiner. 
Inspector to bushelling room. 
Inspector to adjustment office. 
Truckman to salesman. 
Truckman to inspector. 
Truckman to office. 
Stock boy to salesman. 
Elevator boy to salesman. 
Salesman to floor superintendent. 
Cashier to retail office. 
Assistant buyer to buyer. 
Salesman to overseer of juvenile help. 
Assistant buyer to manager of an outside firm. 
Stock office of the store to the Department of School Sup- 
plies of the city. 

These promotions were made during the compara- 
tively quiet season of the year. About twenty new 
boys were taken into the business to fill the vacan- 
cies caused by such promotions throughout the store. 

The following are some examples of actual ad- 
vancement, in a large store, of boys who began and 
continued their business career in the one store ex- 
clusively. At the earlier periods indicated by these 
dates, the term **cash boy'' was in more general use 
than at the present time. 

Employed 29 years previous as Cash Boy. 

Office Boy in Superintendent's Office. ... .3 years 

Clerk in same 4 years 

Chief Clerk in same 3 years 

Assistant in Oriental Goods 6 years 

Buyer of Oriental Goods 6 years 

Makes Annual Foreign Trip. 
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Employed 18 years Previous as Cash Boy. 

Cash Boy *. .1 year 

Errand Boy in Bureau of Adjustments. . .1 year 

Clerk in same 1 year 

Tracer in same 1 year 

Office Boy in Furniture 9 months 

Clerk in same 2 years 

Stock Clerk in same 2 years 

Assistant and Buyer 3% years 

Advantagres of a Transfer System. — Transfer of 
employees to jobs or departments in which they can 
do better or be more contented, is also a growing 
feature of good management. This practice has saved 
thousands of good men to various establishments 
which have made provision for such change. So far 
as reports go, there is no case showing that a transfer 
system that is intelligently conducted works any- 
thing but benefit for all concerned. 

One main object of a transfer system is to save 
good men for the organization. Another object, 
equally potent, is to limit the power to discharge, so 
frequently lodged in the hands of ill-tempered or 
short-sighted subordinates. 

In actual practice, the system works as follows: 
A foreman finds a man unsuitable — for some reason, 
good or bad. Instead of sendifig him away from the 
plant, he returns him to the employment department, 
with a card or a note, addressed confidentially, giving 
the reason for the dismissal. If the employment head 
thinks the man can still be used or should be retained 
in the organization, he tries to find a place better 
suited for him. Experience has amply shown that 
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some men who could not get along in one department 
or with a certain type of boss, do remarkably well 
after one or two transfers. Indeed, some of the most 
successful executives and craftsmen in a number of 
big industries today, can point to a personal expe- 
rience with a transfer system. 

That such a system makes for good will, labor 
stability, and general efficiency, none can deny. Men 
must be given a chance to make good; and it is to 
the interest of the work, as well as to that of the 
worker, that such opportunity be included in the 
scheme of management. 

Eecords of transfer, kept for a certain period- 
one year, in two corporations in New England — 
show a large reduction in labor turnover as a result 
of the system. Moreover, these records also show 
that a majority of transferred men do work of the 
highest grade, and the data indicate how well the 
department heads are able to get along with their 
men. 

Obligation to Train Men. — ^Measures with respect 
to promotion and transfer of men are excellent pro- 
visions, from every standpoint. But they do not 
solve the whole problem of the adjustment of work- 
ers to their work. Every organization is under an 
obligation to train its men; but behind any such 
movement there is also the incentive of self-interest, 
since the firm itself benefits largely. A training 
scheme is no new idea to any up-to-date plant. The 
country is full of excellent vocational schools, some 
publicly supported, some carried on with private 
funds, and many of them conducted within the plants 
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of the corporations. I do not propose to deal, in 
this chapter, with the question of industrial educa- 
tion or apprenticeship training. There is abundant 
literature on this, important subject available to all. 

Vocational Training. — One plan of vocational train- 
ing, however, is worthy of special mention as being 
of interest to every manager. It is a new plan, in 
successful operations, and deserves to be examined. 
A leading figure in the formulation of this new 
training scheme is Dr. Charles A. Prosser, of the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, and his own state- 
ment is worth giving. 

** Broadly speaking, the situation is this through- 
out the country: Almost every foreman or head of 
department hires his own men; he hires them on the 
spur of the moment; he hires them in times of stress; 
he hires them without having established any stand- 
ards; he hires them by chance; he hires them usually 
without investigation, on the recommendation of 
some more or less irresponsible person. I do not 
believe we shall get very far in any large industrial 
establishment until the plant is so organized that, in 
the last analysis, at least, one man is responsible for 
the preliminary selection, in any event, of the people 
who are to be employed in that establishment. 

**As a result of the survey we have established, in 
Minneapolis, trade understandings with about twenty- 
four different trades and industries. The employers 
in each of these have arranged to apply to the Dun- 
woody Institute, the Girls' Vocational High School, 
or the technical department of the Central High 
School, as the first source of supply in taking on new 
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workers. We have opened up, as it were, a fuimel 
leading into the industry. 

*^One of the finest things about that arrangement 
is that the trade-unions of the city have approved 
of it most heartily for all the organized shops over 
which they have jurisdiction. So that plan is in 
operation in both organized and unorganized shops, 
with both organized and unorganized employers, and 
has to do with unorganized as well as organized 
trades. 

**In these two schools there is a period of three 
months, at the very outset, during which these young 
people who elect one trade or one industry are tried 
out in that trade or industry in the shop, and if 
they find that they are not fitted for the trade, or 
do not like it, they are shifted to another. 

^^AU the experience in this country goes to show, 
however, that in about ninety-seven out of every 
hundred cases the trade or industry which the pupil 
elects at the very outset is the one which he seems 
best fitted to follow. 

*^So that, so far as the daytime student is con- 
cerned, we are determining in advance whether or 
not this youth should go into this or that trade. We 
are sure to reduce the labor turnover, so far as the 
day classes of the industrial school are concerned. 
By a process of two years' selection and training, a 
process which requires sacrifice on the part of the 
student, the day school will be able to present its 
graduates to the trades and say, *Here are young 
people who want to follow your line, and who have 
made the sacrifice in order to get the training.' 
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Now, the question of preparing the worker for 
the job. The Northwestern Knitting Mills, of Min- 
neapolis, have established, partly, I think, as the 
result of the work of the survey, a school for cutters. 
The new girls who are to be cutters in the estab- 
lishments, are trained in a three-months' course in the 
plant before they go on to the regular floor to do 
productive work. The all-day school, preparing 
young people before they go into the shop, and, by 
establishing understandings with the industries, being 
able to assure these young people a start in the trade 
when they go out as wage-earners, is another kind of 
training scheme for new workers. 

**When we opened up the machine shops of three 
schools in Minneapolis, a large number of machinists 
wanted to learn how to run just the machine that 
would enable them to turn out shrapnel. While the 
product made may not be a very pleasant thing to 
think about, nevertheless such was the demand of 
the establishment in which they worked. In order 
to make more money, or hold their positions, they 
wanted additional training with the lathe. They 
knew how to run one machine, but came back to 
school to learn how to run another. They were in- 
ducting themselves, through the good offices of the 
school, into a new job and a better job. 

*^The man who goes to evening school goes with 
the hope that he will be able to increase his wage 
earning capacity. One problem of the employment 
manager, or any other employer, is the question of 
how he may encourage the attempt on the part of 
that employee of his to get more training. The 
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tragic thing about it is, that all over the country so 
many employers are deaf and dumb to that situa- 
tion — as a group. The man comes to evening school; 
he acquires a knowledge of drawing; he learns some 
mathematics; he develops the ability to handle a new 
machine; he learns cost-estimating; he takes greater 
proficiency back to the shop — and the employer 
doesn't even know he has been studying. When the 
times comes for a promotion in the plant, which this 
man ought to have, other things being equal, he is 
too often passed over for some one else, either be- 
cause he is too modest, or because the plant lacks 
standard and system in measuring efficiency, or be- 
cause the foreman has some favorite whom he wishes 
to put in the position. 

**The man who goes to evening school is a marked 
man; he is the extraordinary man in his trade; he 
is the man with energy and ambition. The very fact 
that he goes to evening school marks him out from 
among his fellows— without saying anything as to his 
training. 

**The men who attend the evening schools are 
usually the best men in the plants; but they will not 
get the encouragement and recognition they deserve 
until the plants in this country standardize their 
work, and until the employer learns to evaluate his 
own employees and take more interest in them and 
in what they are doing.'' 



CHAPTEE XIII 
TEAM PLAY 

Co-operation Brings Best Results. — The employer 
or executive who is aware of the new spirit of the 
times, the changes brought about through legislation, 
and the efforts of various forward-looking groups — 
social, civic, educational, and industrial — oftentimes 
asks himself the question, **How may I bring my 
organization to the point where it will reflect most 
clearly these modern tendencies!'' Assuredly, the 
time when an employer could secure a day's work 
through fear, coercion, repression, and brute authority 
has passed, as have feudalism and peonage. Men 
conscious of their manhood and of their civic rights, 
confrdnt the employing executive. The rule now is 
that of give and take, mutuality, and a growing sense 
of common interest. To be sure, there are still ex- 
amples of antiquated management, and false relation- 
ships between managers and men. But, in the notably 
modern and successful organizations of the present 
day, one finds ample support for the belief that the 
spirit of co-operation and mutual negotiation between 
employer and employed brings about the best re- 
sults. 

One of the most successful employers in the 
country, in discussing the new idea of team play, 

314 
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**My feeling about the fundamental policy of em- 
ployment is that we often stop short in our thinking. 
We buy a machine, you and I. We are, as I have 
suggested, very careful about that machine. In the 
first place, we do not buy the machine unless we 
understand it. There is not one of us here who would 
think of putting an apparatus into our office or shop 
that we did not understand. That means that we 
have given attention to the laws of that machine. 
We know what it can do. We should consider our- 
selves very, very absurd if we put into our factory 
any apparatus about which we could say that we 
had not studied its laws, and did not know how it 
operated, what its capacity of output might be, and 
to what extent it would bear overstrain. You would 
not run a paper machine in a dusty place. A man 
would be considered foolish, to say the least, to do 
that; and there are other delicate machines which 
you are especially careful to keep dry, and in other 
respects to keep guarded and cared for. 

^*How many of us apply the same kind of thinking 
to the man or the woman we take into our shops — 
so infinitely more complex a machine than the loom, 
or the shaper, or the planer, or the paper machine, 
an infinitely more complex thing with all sorts of 
qualities to which most of us pay no attention? In 
fact, there is a word we use in that connection which, 
by its very use, shows the limitation of our thought. 
We say we employ so many 'hands.' The very use 
of the word shows that we do not appreciate the 
situation. We are not employing * hands'; we are 
employing brains, and hearts, and dispositions, and 
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all sorts of elements that make for personality — ^we 
are employing them all. 

* * Now if these is one neglected thing in the employ- 
ment problem, it is the human capacity for respon- 
siveness. We are all of ns perfectly familiar with 
the human capacity for destructiveness. We feel 
that ourselves. We do not like it when we are made 
to do something which was not in the bond. We do 
not like it, you and I in the office, sitting at our 
comfortable desks, when something is put up to us 
that was not in the bond of employment. We resent 
it when we are told to do it under conditions of hard- 
ship, with no account being taken of fatigue, or of 
our physical capacity for the particular thing we 
are asked to do, with no thought of the infinite com- 
plexity of the human element employed. 

*^It is the darkest kind of blundering and blindness 
that too many of us use. Here is a man with all 
sorts of initiative along certain lines; he can handle 
a lathe, perhaps, to perfection; but because he was 
employed as a grinder, for which he has no aptitude 
at all, we keep him as a grinder. The idea of selec- 
tion in many of our shops and offices is almost un- 
known; but a man who is no good at one thing is 
assumed, therefore, to be good at nothing, and out 
he goes, without thought, into the world. About the 
saddest thing in industry is the fearful procession 
of the incompetent, who enter and go out of our 
great mills. 

**But almost as sad a sight is the alleged brain of the 
superintendent who lets that sort of thing go on in- 
definitely.'* 
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The Democratic Spirit in Industry.— The value of 
men as an organization, quite apart from their eco- 
nomic function, is the basis of what may be called 
the new American, or democratic, spirit in industry. 

Professor Drury, of Ohio State University, has 
given effective expression of this new industrial 
force : 

**To most persons it will come as a surprise that 
this democratic tendency of the day should be 
seriously advanced as an aid to industrial efficiency. 
Almost all Americans approve, in a general way, of 
freedom — ^f or they like it. Especially when it comes 
to a man's own actions, he feels that life is more 
worth the living if he may do as he wishes. But, at 
the same time, absence of authority is hardly counted 
a tangible business asset. On the contrary, the effi- 
ciency movement, in both the governmental and the 
industrial spheres, has perhaps for its central goal 
the furtherance of discipline, centralization, and ex- 
pert control. Let the ablest men be placed in positions 
of authority; let these men collect and invent the 
best possible methods for every operation; and then 
let special care be taken to see that every one fol- 
lows faithfully the one most efficient method. It may 
be that this is the very definition of * efficiency' for 
most of us. 

** Matter of course though this idea seems to have 
become, it is nevertheless here proposed to challenge 
it. The first test to which our faith in centralization 
will be put, will be an analysis of some of the world's 
experience in the matter. Most of this part of the 
paper will be devoted to Germany, it being particu- 
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larly to the point to dispel the feeling that (jerman 
experience has vitiated once for all any attempt to 
find an efficiency in democracy. 

**The simplest method of estimating the character 
and value of German efficiency, is to compare Ger- 
many with France or England. France and England 
are regarded as the homes of democracy — ^France, 
especially in her philosophy; England in daily life. 
Germany, on the other hand, believes firmly in 
bureaucracy and paternalism. What does a compar- 
ison of the achievements of the two cultures showt 
It shows, so the advocates of democracy allege, that 
all the great modem achievements — the parliamen- 
tary system, the eighteenth-century mechanical inven- 
tions, modern philosophy and literature in its earlier 
development, the Industrial Eevodution, the develop- 
ment of commerce, of navigation, of colonies, modem 
science — ^that all these originated mostly in England, 
though to some extent in France. 

**Here the Germans protest. They do not care for 
ancient history. They are sure that in recent times 
their country has forged ahead much more rapidly 
than any other. What if this should be so — ^the 
democrats urge— ^oes it follow that a centralized 
state, even if efficient in importing civilization, is the 
kind that can develop it in the first place? Japan 
and Germany may borrow, but only a democratic 
people can originate.'^ 

Employers Must be Co- Workers. — ^Here is a real 
problem for every industrial manager, *^How can the 
highest efficiency be obtained without any sacrifice 
of that freedom which, in the long run, secures *the 
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greatest happiness for the greatest number T* The 
executive who experiments in the spirit of this ques 
tion, who aims to combine productivity with team 
play, is on the way to a larger success than has yet 
attended any other form of management. But to 
make any headway in this direction requires an abso- 
lutely sincere respect for men as men, and an earnest 
wish to develop them into actual co-workers. Ob- 
viously, a change in viewpoint is here called for. To 
bring a working force up to a point where it is 
trained to contribute ideas and a feeling of respon- 
sibility for all that goes on within a plant, is an 
achievement not yet possible in the average organ- 
ization. Nevertheless, the goal is so important, so 
full of reward in the event of success, that the least 
any manager can do is to try to understand just 
what this idea signifies, irrespective of whether there 
can be an early realization of its details* 

Mr. Gompers, in his recent editorial on ** Labor's 
Participation in Government,'' in the American Fed- 
erationist, writes as follows: 

^* These, and all workers, have earned the right to 
real representation in government and in determining 
its policies of industry and society — ^have earned 
their right through their flesh and blood, and through 
the bone-wearing anguish of toil. Yet they have 
been denied full, real recognition of their worth as 
men and citizens; they have not been admitted to 
participation in the heart of government. Daily life 
has taught them to distinguish between the real and 
the spurious — ^between true power and things asso- 
ciated with power. 
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**Tlie right to vote implies but little as to real par- 
ticipation of the voter in the government. With the 
development in our country, and the increases in our 
population, the political tendency has been toward 
the creation of commissions authorized to investigate, 
to determine policies, and to formulate plans. Since 
the real work is done through commissions and com- 
mittees, these are the political agencies that exercise 
governmental power. Only when there is represen- 
tation on these committees and commissions, in addi- 
tion to other recognized political rights, is there real 
participation in the political life of the nation. This 
commission tendency of government has been so grad- 
ual that its significance and importance have not 
been grasped by all of the citizens. Those who have 
interpreted this tendency aright have been urging 
upon the attention, not only of those in authority, 
but of the wage-earners themselves, the justice and 
the necessity for representation of wage-earners on 
these commissions and committees. 

^^ Certainly the conduct of no industry must be al- 
lowed to deny rights which the government purports 
to guarantee, or to controvert principles for which 
the government stands. Coincidently, any industry 
which does not see, must be made to see, that in the 
evolution of a system of which it is the beneficiary, 
by which people have been drawn from their homes 
to centralization within factories or plants, and by 
which workers have sacrificed the mental and phy- 
sical advantages of a variety of occupations to highly 
specialized tasks, it has become responsible for the 
establishment of conditions under which the well- 
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being of the worker shall be served throughout his 
hours of employment, and for the setting of hours 
and wages at points where he shall have a chance, 
outside of working hours, to conserve the weJfare of 
himself and those dependent on him/' 

What is Good Will?— The basis of industrial effi- 
ciency is good will. By good will I do not mean 
mushiness or sentimentality. Good will is the spirit 
of co-operation, the identification of self-interest with 
the interests of another. Bonuses to save waste, 
time, or effort can never compete in effectiveness 
with the willing spirit of men who do what they do 
because they like to. Am I painting too rosy a 
picture of average human nature? Consider how 
salesmanship has changed from shrewd trading based 
on the principle, *^ Caveat Emptor '^ (*^Let the Buyer 
Beware ''), to the unselfish service of today that has 
** Service '' for its inspiring slogan. "The public be 
satisfied'' is now the policy of the best conducted 
hotels, department stores, railroads, and factories. 
Are buyer and seller sworn enemies? A business 
conducted on any such theory is headed for the rocks. 
Though the buyer may wish to purchase for as little 
money as possible, and the seller to secure as much 
profit as possible, every salesman in every rightly 
managed business is taught to do his best first of all, 
to win the satisfaction of the customer, whatever 
the cost may be. 

Can employer and employed go on doing their 
work on a theory that corresponds to the now dis- 
carded "Caveat Emptor"? Can they afford to adopt 
as their slogan, "Let each side beware"? 
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Handling the Working Forces. — ^Industrial effi- 
ciency is, as every economist and thinking layman 
knows, the secret of general social well-being. Effi- 
ciency engineering has been a great boon to the age, 
and its benefits will continue to increase as the years 
go on. But, as employers and managers have learned 
to their grief, the rank and file of the workers are 
hostile to anything that calls itself scientific manage- 
ment. The reason for this bitter hostility is not far 
to seek. Men who were geniuses in the technical 
field of production assumed that if their methods 
could only be properly tried out, the workers would 
fall into line. They gave little thought, because they 
were preoccupied with the big problems of their own 
profession, to the equally great problems involved 
in labor management. They did not see that in this 
field there was need of another specialist; that the 
problems connected with the handling of the work- 
ing forces could not be dealt with merely as an inci- 
dent to production and organization, but required 
another kind of technical skill, insight, and procedure. 

We have seen that both good business and self- 
respect require that there shall be clear, unsenti- 
mental thinking on the part of managers and men 
in considering questions of industrial relations, for 
team play is another name for industrial relations. 
Workers do not want charity. They desire under- 
standing, fair play, and a chance to grow as workers 
and citizens in the work in which they are engaged. 

The Spirit of Fellowship. — ^In the history of wel- 
fare work we see the development of the modem 
viewpoint as regards industrial relations. In the 
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early experiments along welfare lines, the employers 
aimed to express their kindly feelings and their sense 
of responsibility for the workers. In small work- 
shops, close acquaintanceship made it possible to 
maintain familiar relations without risk of misunder- 
standing or of questioning of motives. When men 
were away, the employer or a member of his family 
were as likely as not to know the reason, just as 
any neighbor might. But now that huge corpora- 
tions are numerous, the neighborly spirit can no 
longer prevail. And yet, if the spirit of fellowship 
can still accomplish good, that is reason enough for 
giving expression to it. Employers who pioneer in 
this spirit are doing their duty and are helping to 
point the way to better industrial relations. The 
caution with respect to all welfare work — which must 
be heeded — is that it must not be allowed to take the 
place of the utmost possible freedom of co-operation 
between management and men. 

Science and Sentiment. — The spirit of team play 
does not, of course, best manifest itself in mere kindly 
intentions. Its most satisfactory expressions are always 
marked by a blend of science and sentiment. The 
history of the shorter work day is a good illustration 
of concrete benefits that always flow from a fair use 
of human energy. A century ago, employers dreaded 
any step that would reduce the long twelve- or four- 
teen-hour work day, because they believed that work- 
ers would abuse their leisure time. Idleness was 
regarded as the supreme crime. But intelligent man- 
agers now know that too long a day seriously harms 
the employee, and that overwork always produces 
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violent reactions. Weary men go to extremes in their 
diversions; this is a simple fact in psychology. 

Experience with well-regulated work days has 
shown that good will, satisfactory work — and even 
an increased output — always go side by side with just 
dealing and regard for the condition of the men. 

Production and Shorter Hours. — One of the great 
shoe manufacturers of New England, believing in team 
play, has undertaken to study the effect on produc- 
tion of shortening hours. He employs four thousand 
operatives in seven factories. Mr. John Fitch, the 
well-known industrial investigator, has recorded the 
results of this move, in a statement furnished by the 
** Labor Supervisor'^ of the shoe corporation:* 

** During the first week of December, 1916, our 
company voluntarily reduced the hours of labor in 
its entire system of factories, from 55 hours per week 
to 52 hours per week. 

**This change was put into effect at a time when 
the conditions in our factories were such as to furnish 
excellent data as to the effect of such a reduction in 
hours on the production of a large number of em- 
ployees. 

**In the period before the change was made — 

1. We had built up production to what was regarded as 
approximately maximum, each plant having reached a pro- 
duction in excess of any previous period. 

2. Each plant was laid out with the maximum number of 
machines in the space available. 

3. There was an employee on practically every machine in 
the system. 



 The Survey, May, 1917. 
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4. Over 95 per cent of the productive payroll was on 
standardized piece-work. 

5. All of the plants were running smoothly under a rout- 
ing system in which delays due to lack of material were prac- 
tically zero. 

6. No new factories were in process of organization. 

7. No material changes were being made in the character 
of the product. 

8. No new machinery or processes tending to increase per 
capita output materially, were being installed; what few 
changes were being made would tend to increase slightly the 
productive difficulty of the product. 

9. Standard production load was such that ''going out 
early" was almost unknown ; here and there a few special de- 
partments were working overtime occasionally. 

*'Our system of factories may be divided into two 
general classes: 

1. Supply factories, where material is cut or prepared and 

fed to the shoe factories. 

2. Seven shoe factories, where the product is assembled. 

**As the seven shoe factories are operated under 
a standard system, the conditions are comparable 
with those of sister ships in the Navy. Production 
is routed into and through these factories in what 
we call * sheets,' each sheet constituting a. half day's, 
and 11 sheets a week's, production. When the hours 
of labor were decreased, in December, 1916, it was 
decided to make no reduction in the standard sheet, 
or half -day quota. The plan was to determine, after 
trial, what reduction, if any, would prove necessary 
as a result of the shorter hours. 

**We have operated under the reduced hours for 
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four months. It has been found unnecessary to re- 
duce the standard production; actual production has 
not decreased. The following table shows the changes 
made in standard production since the first week in 
December : 



Date 


Factory 
Symbol 


Production 
Changed 


Reason 


From — 


To— 


March, 1917 

April. 1917 

March, 1917 

February, 191*7. . '. . 

December, 1916... 

« « 

• • • 

« u 

•  > 


MC. . . . 

MC. . . . 
ME. . . . 
ML.... 
MD... 

MN... 
MP. . . . 
MT. . . . 


212 

200 
288 
250 
288 

238 
175 
108 


200 

212 
275 
262 
275 

250 
175 
108 


To offset increase in a difficult portion 

of production. 
Former production resumed. 
To facilitate improvement of product. 
Factory gaining in actual production. 
To offset and increase in more difficult 

part of product. 
Increased production. 
No change. 



** Under the production system in use, any depart- 
ment falling behind standard production to such ex- 
tent as to be one-half-day behind schedule would 
automatically cause what is called a ^dropping of 
sheets' and a reduction in the standard production 
for the particular factory involved. This event has 
not occurred; in fact, the writer, who has been in 
general charge of the production system in this com- 
pany for over ten years, believes that at no period in 
its history .have we had so little trouble with the 
production system as during the winter of 1916-17; 
this, too, in spite of the fact that we have had more 
difficulties arising from outside our plants than here- 
tofore, namely: 

1. Shortage of material. 

2. Railroad traffic disturbances, resulting in unexpected 

delays in materials. 
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**Our organization would regard the above data as 
ample to justify the general conclusion that we have 
lost no production as a result of shortening hours. 
To reduce it to an absolute certainty, however, we 
have taken from our actual records, data for the two 
months preceding and the months following the re- 
duction in hours, namely: 

1. Actual number of employees on the pay rolls. 

2. Actual production shipped. 

3. Comparison in the unit representing the productivity 

per employee per working day. 

** These figures covered the combined production 
of the seven shoe factories (sister assembling plants) 
and result as follows: 



Period 


Total 
number of 
employees 


Productive 
unit per em- 
ployee per day 
based on pairs 
shipped 


October and November, 1916 (working 55 hours) 

December, 1916, and January, 1917 (working 52 hours) . 
Februarv and March. 1917 (working 52 hours) 


3,986 
4,105 
4,170 


8.91 
9.00 
9.02 





*^The writer is firmly convinced from this, and 
similar experiments, that long working hours are not 
only an economic loss to the community as a whole, 
but that there is ample evidence to indicate that even 
inside factory walls there is no net profit in running 
on a schedule much over eight and one-half hours 
per day. There are so many complex factors entering 
into the production of the individual employee, and 
particularly into the production of employee groups, 
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that the old theory of proportional production per 
hour is absolutely untenable. 

**Our experience has been that overtime work is 
decidely undesirable as a method of increasing pro- 
duction. Our policy is to discourage it in all depart- 
ments. To this end we have made it a rule, for 
several years, to pay 50 per cent extra for all piece- 
work done during overtime hours. We permit over- 
time work, ordinarily, under the following conditions 
only: 

1. To quickly offset breaks in continuous production. 

2. When only a small number of employees are affected. 

3. For short periods. 

"To sum up, our whole experience tends to justify 
the shorter-hour movement. We are absolutely con- 
vinced that it is right for the community, as a whole, 
because we feel sure it would increase the net produc- 
tivity of society. We believe it is right for the in- 
dividual factory unit, because we have come to realize 
that even in an individual plant the real problem is 
to get the maximum amount of work done by a 
given thousand people, not in a day, in a week, or in 
a year, but in a lifetime. '' 

Examples of Team Play. — The concrete expression 
of team play in its different phases, as evidenced in 
various successful corporations, may be sununed up 
under the following heads: 

Work Improvement: 

1. Permanence of the job 

2. Minimum wage 

3. Profit-sharing 
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4. 


Periodic wage increases 


5. 


Periodic promotion 


6. 


Efl&ciehcy training 


7. 


Suggestion systems 


8. 


Shop committees 


9. 


Arbitration committies 


10. 


Collective bargaining 


11. 


Wage committees 


12. 


Pensions 


13. 


Sick, old-age, accident, and life benefits. 


Social Improvement: 


1. 


Shorter hours 


2. 


Eest periods 


3. 


Mitigating strain and monotony 


4. 


Holidays 


5. 


Model plant 


6. 


Model equipment 


7. 


Safety campaigns 


8. 


Washing facilities 


9. 


Lunch rooms and food protection 


10. 


Recreation 


11. 


Health work 


12. 


Adequate housing. 



This classification is by no means exhaustive, but it 
indicates such efforts as may be witnessed in a sur- 
vey of various plants. All these lines may properly 
be placed under the head of team play. While activ- 
ities in the directions indicated may not remove every 
possible point of controversy, and abate completely 
the worker's strivings towards a greater share of 
industrial responsibility, they are so well worth while 
in themselves that no organization can afford to lag 
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behind in their promotion of these phases of industrial 
co-operation. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company's Work. — Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, of Chicago, stands in the forefront 
as regards work inspired by the idea of team play. 
For this reason the reader will find it of advantage 
to pay particular attention to the following outline of 
that organization's activities: 

Sears, Roebuck & Company is located four miles 
from the noise and confusion of the shopping district. 
The interior of the buildings is such that the ofiice 
and stock roms are large, light, and airy. Artesian 
wells in ** bubble fountains'' are found in each depart- 
ment. There is an extensive fire protection, including 
fire drills among the employees. The women's wash 
rooms, presided over by competent matrons, are well 
equipped and kept in excellent condition. From three 
to four thousand people take advantage of the large 
dining rooms and cafeteria operated by the firm. The 
charges to the employees just cover the price of food 
and service. A paid vacation of one week is given 
to all employees who have been with the house one 
year, and two weeks to those who have been with the 
house three years. 

Mutual Benefit Association. — This Association was 
established by the employees, with department mana- 
gers as officers and directors, who are voted on by 
the employees. All members of this Association must 
have been in the service of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany three months, and at the time of joining be less 
than fifty years of age, in good physical condition, 
and of good moral character, The membership is 
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voluntary, with dues graded according to the salary, 
ranging from 30 cents a month for a weekly salary 
of $7, to 60 cents for a salary of $16 or over. About 
35 per cent of the employees are members. A sick 
benefit of three-fourths of the weekly wage is paid 
for a period of ten weeks after the first three days 
of illness. The death benefit ranges from $75 to $150, 
according to the salary. 

Savings Bank. — For the benefit of the employees, 
the firm started a savings bank, and pays 5 per cent 
interest, compounded quarterly, on all savings. About 
25 per cent of the employees have accounts. 

Anniversary Checks.— ^ears, Roebuck & Company 
gives each year to all employees earning less than 
$1500, who have been with the firm five years or 
more, a certain percentage of their salary as an anni- 
versary gift, and in recognition of good service. For 
five years' service they receive 5 per cent of their 
annual salary; 6 per cent for six years' service; and 
10 per cent for ten years' service or more. 

Medical Department. — This department is in charge 
of eight physicians, two dentists, and twelve nurses. 
The employees are free to consult with them at any 
time. New employees are compelled to undergo an 
examination. The nurses care for the sick in the 
Doctor's Ofl&ce, and visit the sick employees in their 
homes. 

The health of all of the employees has been con- 
served in every possible way by extremely rigid 
hygienic rules and by cleanliness throughout the en- 
tire house. The Medical Department has made an 
exhaustive study of tuberculosis, and through con- 
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stant watching and treatment the plant has been 
quite thoroughly rid of it. All employees contracting 
the disease, who have been with the firm any length 
of time, are helped by Sears, Roebuck & Company. 
At Naperville, Illinois, the firm maintains a shack, 
and also has interest in the Valmora Industrial Sana- 
torium at Valmora, New Mexico, to which tubercular 
patients are sent. 

Library. — The Library consists of a deposit of 
books from the Chicago Public Library and a collec- 
tion of our own books, together numbering 3000, with 
the privilege of drawing upon the supply of the main 
library. With 14,000 employees, the monthly circula- 
tion is more than 6000 volumes. A Librarian is in 
charge, who selects the books purchased, does the 
general reference work, and edits the ** Library Bul- 
letin,'' issued every two months. 

Young Men's Christian Association. — ^Within a 
block of Sears, Eoebuck & Company is a new branch 
of the Young Men's Christian Association. The 
building has a dormitory of 350 rooms, and has 
accommodations for 500 men; it is modem in every 
way, with best equipment. There is an oppor- 
tunity not only for athletics of all kinds, but for 
educational work in the night-school classes. Sears, 
Eoebuck & Company contributed a large sum toward 
the building, and gives the Association a hearty 
support. 

About 10 per cent of its members are Sears, Roebuck 
& Company's employees. 

Personal Work with Girls. — ^An Advisor, whom the 
women may consult freely, gives her entire time to 
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difificulties and problems which are of ttnitnal interest 
to the firm and the women employees. She has an 
individual talk with them shortly after they are em- 
ployed, in which she attempts to give them an idea 
of what it means to be a business woman in the 
truest sense of the word. 

Athletics. — There are b'all grounds and tennis courts 
for the use of the employees, and club houses with 
lockers, for both men and women. There are nine- 
teen organized baseball teams, which play regular 
schedules. There are several tennis tournaments each 
summer, for both men and women. The season ends 
in a large field meet, in which the girls have recently 
participated by presenting folk dances. A physical 
director and coach is in charge of the athletic activ- 
ities. 

Musical Organizations. — ^An Employees' Musical 
Association has recently been organized for the pur- 
pose of developing various musical talent. Member- 
ship in the Association is open to all employees of 
Sears, Eoebuck & Company who are interested and 
who possess the necessary talent. Active organiza- 
tion work is now being carried on, with a view to the 
development of a band, an orchestra, a glee club for 
the men, and a chorus for the women. Membership 
in the Association is free, and instruction will be 
furnished without cost to members by Sears, Eoe- 
buck & Company. 

Sears-Roebuck Proflt-Sharing Plan. — The profit- 
sharing plan of this mail-order house is one of the n^ost 
notable in the century. On the following page is a 
copy of the first notice sent to the employees. 
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To the Employees of Sears, Roebuck and Co. : 

The OflScers of the Company, with the approval of the 
Board of Directors, have decided upon a plan of awarding 
special recognition to certain employees who have been in the 
service of the Company five or more years. It is intended to 
give each employee receiving a salary not exceeding fifteen 
hundred dollars ($1500) per annum, and who has been with 
the house continuously five years or more, an anniversary 
gift equal to from five to ten per cent of the last year's salary. 

In order that all those employees who would qualify here- 
under may enjoy anniversary dates during the year 1912, 
it has been decided to date back the distribution of these an- 
niversary gifts so as to begin as of January 1, 1912. 

The plan adopted is as follows : 

1. Only employees who have been in the service of the 

Company for five consecutive years or more, and who 
receive a salary not exceeding fifteen hundred dollars 
($1500) per annum, will participate in these anniver- 
sary gifts. 

2. Every such employee who will, during the year 1912, 

complete five consecutive years of service, will, on 
the anniversary date of employment, receive a check 
amounting to five per cent -(5%) of his or her past 
year's salary. 

3. Every such employee who will, during the year 1912, 

complete six consecutive years of service, will, on the 
anniversary date of employment, receive a check 
amounting to six per cent (6%) of his or her past 
year's salary. 

4. Every such employee who will, during the year 1912, 

complete seven consecutive years of service, will, on 
the anniversary date of employment, receive a check 
amounting to seven per cent (7%) of his or her past 
year's salary. 
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5. Every such employee who will, during the year 1912, 

complete eight consecutive years of service, will, on 
the anniversary date of employment, receive a check 
ammounting to eight per cent (8%) of his or her past 
year's salary. 

6. Every such employee who will, during the year 1912, 

complete nine consecutive years of service, will, on 
the anniversary date of employment, receive a check 
amounting to nine per cent (9%) of his or her past 
year's salary. 

7. Every such employee, who will, during the year 1912, 

complete ten or more consecutive years of service, 
will, on the anniversary date of employment, receive 
a check amounting to ten per cent (10%) of his or 
her best past year's salary. 

8. This plan is subject to change at the discretion of the 

Board of Directors, although it is the intention to con- 
tinue these anniversary gifts on a similar basis yearly 
hereafter. 

Management, Old and New. — The General Manager 
of the U. S. Envelope Company, of Worcester, who 
speaks from an unusually rich experience with both 
the old and the new type of management, says: 

**The nineteenth century will be known to all the 
centuries of the future as the discoverer of that great 
elemental dynamic force, the power of steam. During 
that century the harnessed energy of steam took the 
place of laborious human toil, and gave the workman 
shorter hours. With the shorter working day the 
workman was given some of the daylight, which once 
was not his, for laborious toil demanded all his wak- 
ing hours from sun-up to sun-down. 
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"How do I know this to be a fact! Because before 
I was ten years of age, in 1862, I worked in a woolen 
mill in a village three miles from my present home in 
"Worcester, Massachusetts, and the working hours 
were from five o'clock in the morning till seven 
o'clock at night. Those were the hours men, women, 
and little children worked in those "good old days of 
the past,'' but the best things about those good old 
days is that they have gone, and gone forever. 

"Given the daylight, the workman had a chance to 
see the world of nature, and with shorter working 
hours he was given time for thought, and opinions 
were envolved. These opinions have created democ- 
racy, which is leavening the world, and the Republi- 
can ideas and ideals of democracy have practically 
made obsolete the old words. Master and Servant; 
and one of the lessons which some need to learn is 
that we are not today Master and Servants but co- 
workers in an industrial family. 

"Most of the problems which perplex us are human 
problems. Human nature is of more than *57 varie- 
ties,' and almost all of these varieties are usually 
represented in a shop or store of any considerable 
size. To handle the hard and trying situations and 
decide not only what is expedient but what is right, 
calls for judgment, patience, and tact, plus, and these 
are things which cannot be learned from books. They 
are burnt into men in the crucible of experience. 

"It is to be expected that managers, superintend- 
ents, and formen are to be respected by the men 
and women whose service they direct, and men in 
positions of responsibility should remember that these 
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men and women will often *size them up,' while they 
may be quite unconscious of the judgment which is 
being passed upon them. In the larger industrial 
units, under present conditions, the help can never 
know the management, but they do know the super- 
intendent and foremen, and these men represent to 
them the management, and by these men the mana- 
gement is judged. 

** There is a large Ipss in industry which is due to 
lack of judgment and tact, and to bad temper, on the 
part of superintendents and foremen. If the foreman 
is impatient or angry when asked questions by his 
help, they will not ask questions. They will keep 
away from him, and do the best they can without his 
assistance, but that is not giving his help valuable in- 
struction. 

^*If an operative is a little dull of comprehension, 
and does not readily understand (and there are a lot 
of these people with whom we have to deal), and the 
foreman loses both his patience and his temper, he 
has not given the person who wanted assistance the 
help he ought to have received. The result is, he 
has made his own job harder by not putting that 
operative in a position to render him his largest 
service. The man with an obliging disposition, and a 
spirit of helpfulness toward his help, makes his own 
job easier and the burden of management lighter. 

**The foreman should understand that it is just as 
much a part of his business to get along on a just 
and friendly basis with his help, as it is to see that 
the standards for quality and quantity of work are 
maintained. Good relations with his help, a spirit 
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of friendliness and helpfulness, is a mighty factor in 
efficiency. 

**The workman is, first of all, human; and when 
one buys only the labor of his hands without the 
sympathetic co-operation of head and heart, what he 
receives will never produce efficiency. In order to get 
the best service from their help (and I like that old- 
fashioned word, *help,' better than * employees' or 
* operatives'), men in positions of responsibility must 
do their part to make their help like them rather 
than fear them, so that they will willingly work with 
and for them. Such co-operation makes for team 
work, but there is no team work worthy of the name 
that is inspired by fear of the boss. The impelling 
power of a courteous, likable personality is an asset 
to cultivate in management, an asset which many 
men thoughtlessly throw away. 

** After a somewhat varied experience in manage- 
ment, I say without hesitation, were I compelled to 
choose between great executive ability, mechanical 
skill, and a likable, tactful human personality, I 
would take the latter every time, for such a one can 
get from the human element an efficiency that will 
offset the efficiency of men who are lacking in the 
human qualities. When a manager is so fortunate as 
to find all these qualities in one man, he ought to 
thank God every day for his blessings. No mine in 
the Klondike can compare with his human mine of 
pure gold, and if he does not appreciate it he ought 
to. 

**Men in positions of responsibility should cultivate 
the disposition at all times, and especially under try- 
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ing conditions, to be patient and, above all, fair, be- 
cause they have a wider horizon and consequently 
have a broader outlook on life. They should try to 
see the vexing problem from the other person's angle 
of vision, always remembering that it may be a re- 
stricted vision; they should try to keep their temper, 
and thus avoid saying things that ought never to be 
said, but if said, never said in anger. They should 
be taught never, by a hasty statement or act, to put 
themselves in positions where they must back down 
or take the next step which they do not want or 
intend to take; to be careful about delivering the 
ultimatum which will force the step that will pre- 
cipitate trouble — to speak and act thoughtfully and 
quietly, and to always be the gentleman, which Web- 
ster defines as *One of gentle or refined manners, a 
well-bred man.' Courtesy alway pays. 

**They should be taught to hear patiently what 
their subordinates have to say, to impress upon them 
the fact that they mean to be fair and just. If one's 
attitude has been overbearing and domineering, the 
help will not have toward such men, or the corpora- 
tion which they represent, the feelings that make for 
harmony and industrial peace; and sooner or later a 
crop will be harvested from the seed that has beeii 
perhaps quite unconsciously planted. 

"In most labor disturbances, it is just at this point 
that serious trouble begins. A manager, superintend- 
ent, foreman, workman, or labor-union leader takes 
a position from which his pride, not, his judgment, 
will not allow him to recede, and he must either sur- 
render or fight, unmindful of the awful price to be 
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paid, not by Mm but by others, to sustain his per- 
sonal pride. And yet often, if reason and tact were 
used in the early stages of the trouble, it would not 
be necessary either to surrender or to fight. 

"Life and business are after all a good deal like a 
game of baseball. We all know men who take great 
credit to themselves for being so-called * self-made 
men,^ but there are no such men; men are made by 
what they go up against, and other men help to make 
them. In baseball, many a man has reached first base 
on a scratch hit or a fumble in the field, and has 
reached second base by a sacrifice hit by a batsman 
who, working not for an individual record but for the 
team, was willing to put himself out in order to 
advance the base-runner. And now, being at second, 
by a good piece of * stick work' on the part of the 
next batter, the base runner is enabled to score. But 
such a one should always be humble, remembering 
that he reached first on a scratch hit or a fumble in 
the field, and that it was other men who helped him 
to bring in the run. It is exactly so in business — ^we 
are all debtors to other men.'' 

Attitude of the Enlightened Executive. — Call it by 
whatever name you will — team play, co-operation, 
mutuality — the great fact of the age we live in is the 
desire of all men, laborer and manager alike, to live 
a life that will accord with the standards of good 
citizenship, good work, and common fellowship. The 
executive who is sensitive to the great industrial 
values represented by this new spirit and motive in 
human life, becomes, as a matter of course, keenly 
interested in everything which promotes the health, 
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education, and general social well-being of the work- 
ers. Far from deriding as a theorist the man who 
works to abolish slums, sweatshops, overwork, and 
greed, the enlightened executive looks upon him as 
a real co-worker, for industry can do its best work 
only as workers are well-paid, well-fed, well-housed, 
and feel a real sense of their worth and of their man- 
hood. To make men, then, is one of the big duties 
of industrial organization. 

All too frequently the opposite viewpoint is the one 
foremost in the minds of some executive. He looks 
contemptuously upon the efforts of those who spend 
their lives seeking to ameliorate the working condi- 
tions of laborers in general, and his own employees 
in particular. In fact, in many cases he is openly 
hostile to their activities. He argues that he is able 
to take care of himself; he needs no outside assistance 
in keeping himself fit physically, no advice in regard 
to his living conditions; and if the men working for 
him are not content with the conditions provided in 
his shop and their environment in their homes, it is 
no concern of his. Let them take what they have or 
go elsewhere. 

Just such an executive is that one who, when asked 
recently how the industries of the country were going 
to provide against the probable future demands of 
labor, replied that **an example should be made of 
some of them in selected localities. The average work- 
man — in my plant, at least — ^is little better than an 
ignorant savage; a few of them should be shot as a 
warning to the others, and we 'd hear no more f ol-de-rol 
from such brainless agitators as yourself." 
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Fortimatelyy such men are rare, and becoming rarer 
with pronounced rapidity. The opposite tyi)e is far 
more familiar today. Scarcely a newspaper or maga- 
zine can be picked np that does not contain items de- 
scribing the action of this or that plant toward the 
promotion of team play among its workers. 

Conservation and creation are the biggest interests 
of all thinking men and women. To promote conser- 
vation is the task of science. To promote creation, 
invention, betterment, is the task of the democratic 
spirit. Science and democracy, co-oi)erating in the 
interest of industry, will yet work changes and bene- 
fits only partially glimpsed, as yet, even in our most 
advanced industrial organizations. 



CHAPTER XIV 

GEOUP INSUEANCE 

Responsibility of Employer. — ^How to mitigate the 
suffering which is prevalent among the great mass 
of the population because so many do not make ade- 
quate provision for vicissitudes, on account of irregu- 
larity of earnings, lack of foresight, or other causes, 
is one of the most urgent of social problems. More- 
over, it is a problem the solution of which must tend 
not only to provide aid, but to prevent undermining 
of the character and the thrift of the individual. 

When once the possibility of dealing with the main 
causes of irregularity in earnings (accident, sickness, 
unemployment, old age) on actuarial principles, shall 
be clear; when it shall be certain (as experience has 
already, in some cases, obviously shown) that work- 
men themselves will not insure; and when the sense 
of social sympathy and duty (call it altruism, if you 
will) shall have become so strong that provision 
of some sort is insisted upon — then, it seems the 
only solution will be to make the employers re- 
sponsible. Let them do the insuring, paying premiums 
from time to time which will make it possible for a 
death benefit to be paid to widows and orphans, or a 
pension to the disabled workmen themselves, says 
the great modern economist. Professor F. W. Taussig. 

34^ 
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Such a plan will have far-reaching effect, however, 
only if it is made of compulsory and universal appli- 
cation, and if the mere fact of employment fixes the 
obligation of the employer, irrespective of any agree- 
ment between him and the employee. 

''Relief Departments'' Inadequate. — ^Aside from 
such legal enactments as the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Acts, for many years the only systematic pro- 
vision was that made by some of the great railway 
companies through their relief departments, in which 
the principle of insurance is applied not only to 
accident, but to sickness and old age. These relief 
departments are not regarded with favor by the 
majority of workmen; the funds are secured chiefly 
by deductions from their wages — even though, to be 
sure, substantial contributions are made by the com- 
panies — and membership, while it is supposed to be 
advantageous, is apt to be virtually imposed upon 
the employees. None the less, these departments have 
vastly improved the situation; for assured provision 
for the mass of human wreckage — especially when 
employment is hazardous, as in railroad work — by 
whatever process secured, is a great social gain. 

Group Insurance Plan. — ^Many plans for supplying 
the necessary aid have been proposed, and of these 
the plan called Group Insurance deserves our special 
attention. Briefly stated, it is a plan to insure, in 
one group, all the employees of one employer, and, 
when conditions permit, all employees are eligible, 
without individual medical examination, under one 
blanket contract issued to the employer. New em- 
ployees are automatically Included as they arrive. 
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upon passing a simple health test. When an em- 
ployee leaves the firm, his insurance automatically 
ceases. 

The premiums are paid monthly by the employer, 
and the insurance is payable to the beneficiary named 
by the employee. Quite frequently the amount of 
life insurance per individual is fixed at the annual 
wage each workman receives; the maximum that any 
individual may receive is generally placed at $3,000. 
In practically all the blanket contracts, the insurance 
is enough to provide for sickness and funeral ex- 
penses and still leave a comfortable balance for the 
immediate needs of the beneficiary. For this system 
recognizes the fact that, in the case of the great 
mass of population, the death of the wage-earner 
means pecuniary hardship for the remaining members 
of the family, and the concomitant expenses bring a 
heavy drain on slender savings, or the alternative of 
an appeal to charity, public or private. The dread 
of such a contingency hangs, like the sword of 
Damocles, over every workman's head. His earnest 
hope, of course, is that those dependent upon him 
will be well fixed in life even when he is no longer 
present to support them. Group insurance aims to 
meet the requirements by providing that the insur- 
ance benefit be paid in yearly, quarterly, or monthly 
installments according to the convenience of each 
party. For all practical purposes, then, group in- 
surance is in essence a continuance of the pay check, 
made out to the family, for a full year, in the event 
of the death of the workman while in service — dur- 
ing which time the employee's dependents would find 
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opportunity to adjust themselves to the changed con- 
ditions following the death of the bread-winner. 

Employer's Constructive Interest — ^In other words, 
group insurance demonstrates the employer's con- 
structive interest in the employee and in his family. 
Often the employers have taken the opportunity to 
reward service and constancy by proportioning the 
amount of insurance to the length of each workman 's 
period of service. A graduated amount of insurance, 
increasing (let us suppose, as a matter of con- 
venience) at the rate of 10 or 15 per cent per capita 
for every additional year of service, becomes to the 
worker's dependents, when he dies, a reflection in 
dollars and cents of the value of his life. 

Cost to Company. — The cost of this insurance to 
the company, varying, of course, with the age and 
the annual salary of each employee, is not more than 
1% per cent of the annual payroll exposed, according 
to the experience of one of the large insurance com- 
panies. This is a gross cost, it must be added, and 
is subject to some slight reduction by premium re- 
funds in the form of annual dividends paid to the 
employer. This means — to use concrete figures — 
that $1,000 life insurance on the group plan will not 
cost materially more than $1.00 a month. 

Special Advantages. — The advantages of life insur- 
ance under the group plan are obvious. In covering 
many life risks under one blanket contract, promoters 
of the group plan offer insurance much cheaper to 
the concern that pays the premium than it could 
ever be offered under the ordinary insurance contract. 
Also, a considerable proportion of the workmen can 
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avail themselves of insurance under the group plan 
who never could pass the medical examination that 
every individual must take before obtaining life 
insurance under the usual separate policy. In Massa- 
chusetts and other states in which the insurance laws 
require medical examination of every applicant, the 
scrutiny of inspectors is a necessary preliminary to 
the granting of the policy. But elsewhere more 
lenient rules permit employers to secure life insur- 
ance for workmen who, not being able to meet the 
insurance companies' examination individually, could 
not purchase an insurance policy at any price. The 
presumption is that the medical examination protect- 
ing the company against adverse criticism is a pre- 
caution which is unnecesary if all the members of a 
large group of men who are able to perform the 
daily duties of their occupation, are covered; the 
smallest staff of employees considered is 100 — ^in the 
case of some companies, 250. 

Preliminary Investigation of Firms. — ^Before group 
insurance is granted, a thorough investigation of the 
concerns is undertaken and a preliminary report 
is made upon the following topics, which are a few 
of the many taken into consideration: 

What portion of the employees have a yearly vacation with 
a continuance of salary during vacation? 

How many common laborers are there, and what sort of 
work do the different ones do ? 

State the youngest age at which employees are engaged, 
and the percentage of employees above fifty years of age. 

Have there been any strikes during the last five years, and 
if so, give cause ? 
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State approximately the number of each nationality repre- 
sented among the employees. 

Describe the buildings, and precautions against fire; con- 
dition of toilet and wash rooms — are they clean, well-lighted, 
and sanitary? Are the wash rooms well provided with soap 
and towels? 

Give full information in regard to drinking water — ^is it 
filtered? How often is it analyzed Are the general pro- 
visions sanitary? 

A knowledge of the matters of fundamental im- 
portance in connection with the well-being of the 
employees is absolutely necessary in insurance, and 
the companies are loath to deal with employers who 
cannot answer satisfactorily the questions given 
above, and others like them. 

Loyalty and Co-operation. — The group-insurance 
method promotes loyalty and co-operation — and they 
spell efficiency. It makes the employee feel that a 
special interest is being taken in his welfare, and 
consequently stimulates a desire on his part to please 
the company and to avoid any altercation. An at- 
tractive certificate is presented to each individual 
employee; this certificate, which bears the name of 
the employee and of his beneficiary, and which in- 
cludes an appropriate expression of the employer's 
good will — shows the workman to be insured for a 
substantial sum, in evidence of the employer's inter- 
est in him. The certificate becomes void only when 
the insurance contract terminates, or if the employee 
leaves the firm. 

Successful Experiments. — Many companies have 
experimented with this plan and, according to their 
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testimonials, have found its operation satisfactory. 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, employing 
2500 workers, has carried group insurance since July, 
1912; the Studebaker Corporation has insured the 
lives of 10,000 workmen. The Santa Fe Eailroad 
has also been operating under this plan. - 

Limitations of the System. — ^Because of its very 
operation group insurance can be employed only by 
those firms employing not less than one hundred men. 
Consequently group insurance at best is applicable 
in only a limited field. Moreover, this plan offers an 
insurance on the life of the workman, whether his 
death be natural or accidental — ^it furnishes no insur- 
ance against the many prevalent causes of irregu- 
larity of earnings : for example, sickness, old age, and 
unemployment. In short, group insurance does not 
provide social insurance — and it is social insurance 
that must help solve this great social problem. 

True, group insurance may act as a supplement to 
such insurance. It is hardly conceivable that group 
insurance may be made compulsory and universal, for 
the very conditions of this kind of insurance operate 
to the contrary. There is no doubt that as a means 
of inspiring loyalty and co-operation it is valuable, 
for in its limited sphere it has proved successful from 
an economic, as well as from a social, standpoint. 

Frankly, group insurance has not wholly ** filled 
the biir* — what is needed is a compulsory form of 
insurance, of universal application, which will make 
adequate provision not only in case of death, but 
in the exigency of old age, unemployment and sick- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER XV 

INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL INSURANCE 

Industrial Democracy. — ^We live in a progressive 
age in which the initiation of social experiment and 
the triumphs of social legislation are ploclaimed to 
the whole world. The industrial-insurance movement 
is an attempt to solve certain new problems arising 
from new industrial conditions. Modern productive 
methods, calling for large bodies of workmen in fac- 
tories and demanding great amounts of capital, have 
magnified the difference in position between em- 
ployer and employee, and have emphasized the de- 
velopment of a working class. The special problems 
of that class have been brought into greater promi- 
nence. 

Everywhere, under democracy or under monarchy, 
poverty is debasing; everywhere the relations of cap- 
ital and labor are similar, and there is a similar social 
disquietude over real or fancied grievances. The 
safeguarding of the economic position of the work- 
men by elimination of fluctuation of income is highly 
important. The interruptions of earnings, resulting 
from sickness and accident, may be eliminated or re- 
duced, the hardships and distress of a workman and 
his dependents may be lessened, the day of old age 
may be made secure and free from the stigma of 
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pauperism. Legislation to secure these ends has 
been widely secured. 

We can not intelligently believe that in some 
mysterious way democracy will tend automatically to 
cure industrial evils or to solve industrial problems. 
Eather we should bear in mind the fact that indus- 
trial democracy has not yet been achieved. Men 
are frequently under the dominion of industrial con- 
ditions which inexorably defy statutes, constitutions, 
and bills of rights. Unless the workman can nego- 
tiate on equal terms for his labor (the only com- 
modity that he has to offer in the world ^s market) 
unless there is contractual equality, mere political 
equality may be a mockery and a delusion — ^in fact, 
his political rights may even be surrendered as a part 
of the consideration in contract labor. But through 
some social legislation based upon principles of equity 
and equality, we may gradually advance toward real 
industrial democracy. And when we once begin to 
realize what that democracy is, we shall never again 
be tempted by any phantom substitute. 

Industrial Insurance. — ^Before proceeding to dis- 
cuss the various legislative enactments thus far 
achieved, I wish to consider that form of insurance 
offered by the large commercial companies which 
deal in that life insurance known as Industrial or 
Group Insurance. Industrial insurance is so called 
because the system is primarily designed to meet the 
needs of wage-earners employed in manufacturing 
industries — ^the weekly premium payments coincide 
with the weekly payment of wages and salaries. The 
system is sufficiently elastic to meet the needs of the 
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most humble laborer, even if he be advanced in years, 
as well as the requirements of the more prosperous 
mechanic or skilled workman who is able to pay 
premiums for enough insurance to provide for more 
than the immediate needs of his family after his 
death. 

The system also provides for family insurance on 
a comprehensive plan; every member of a family, at 
ages one to seventy, if in good health is insurable. 

I A special form of this type of insurance has been 

developed under the name of Group Insurance, which 

j- is discussed in the preceding chapter. 

ji Problem of the Wage-Earner. — The situation is 

this: Either a large class of wage-earners receive a 

, wage that is not sufficient to enable them to make 

] provision for the future, or through lack of thrift 

and foresight they fail to make that provision. In 
one case they suffer grave injustices; in the other 
they wrong society by wasting the reserve that 
should be accumulated, and in time of need have to 
receive from the prudent and thrifty various kinds of 
relief in the form of charity. But even if the fault 
were entirely that of the wage-earner, the problem 
of finding some system wiser, more practical, and 
more scientific than the present would remain. We 
ought to look for some disposition of the burden 
which would be less odious to the worker, and less 
onerous to society — even if our effort should result 
in compelling the thriftless wage-earner to provide 
for a rainy day. 

Growth of Social Insurance. — ^I. M. Rubinow has 
produced economic statistical evidence which seems 
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to force the conclusion that if the general status of 
the wage-earner's life is much below the standard 
of physiological necessity and economic efficiency, 
surely he will seldom be able to bear up under con- 
ditions that result from an interruption of income. 
In short, conditions in the United States have been 
responsible for the growth of the social-insurance 
movement in this and all other industrial countries. 
Results in Europe of Insurajice L^slation.— In 
Europe the rapid development of the complex body 
of legislation with respect to social insurance has, 
according to Mr. I. M. Eubinow's admirable sum- 
mary, produced the following result: 

(1) Accident compensation or accident insurance has been 
established practically throughout Europe, and in many Brit- 
ish colonies. 

(2) Compulsory sickness-insurance has been introduced in 
about one half of the large countries of Europe.: namely, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Norway, Great Britain, Servia, 
and Russia, and voluntary subsidized sickness insurance in 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland. 

(3) Compulsory old-age insurance exists in Germany, 
Luxemburg; old-age pensions in Denmark, Iceland, Great 
Britain, Prance, Australia, and New Zealand ; and voluntary 
subsidized state systems of old-age insurance in Italy, Bel- 
gium, Servia, and Spain. 

(4) Unemployment insurance by means of subsidies to 
workingmen's voluntary organizations, is rapidly spreading 
in the large European cities. It exists by national law in 
Norway and Denmark, and the first compulsory unemploy- 
ment-insurance system has been established in Great Britain. 

(5) The beginnings of a national system of widows' and 
orphans' pensions have been made in Germany. 
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Kinds and Effects of Insurance. — The essential sub- 
divisions of insurance now consist of these five 
branches: industrial accident; sickness; old age and 
invalidity; insurance of widows and orphans; and 
unemployment. A sixth form has been developed in 
the United States — soldiers' insurance. 

The following excellent summary of the result of 
insurance, has been made by R. M. Woodbury, in 
his book, ** Social Insurance '\" 

Compensation for the injuries and deaths caused by acci- 
dent removes from the shoulders of the injured man and his 
family the severe economic losses for which, in the majority 
of cases, they are not responsible. Workmen's compensation 
eliminates the wastes of the present system of employer's 
liability, and gives adequate compensation at a reasonable 
cost. Indeed the aims of a workman's compensation act may 
be reduced to the following: 

(1) To furnish certain prompt, reasonable compensation to 
the victims of work accident, and to their dependents. 

(2) To free thousands from the delay, cost, and criticism 
incident to the great mass of personal-injury litigation here- 
tofore burdening them. 

(3) To relieve public and private charity of much of the 
destitution due to uncompensated industrial accidents. 

(4) To eliminate economic waste in the payments to un- 
necessary lawyers, witnesses, and casualty corporations, and 
the expense and time loss due to trials and appeals. 

(5) To provide a method whereby a one-hundred-cents 
share goes to the injured workman out of every doUar paid 
out by the employer for that purpose; premium rates auto- 
maticaUy adjusted to actual cost. 

(6) To supplant concealment of fault in accidents with a 
frankness of spirit in the study of causes, resulting in good 
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will between employer and operative, lessening the number 
of preventable accidents, and reducing the accompanying cost 
and suffering. 

(7) To furnish State Control of statistical information and 
education in accident prevention. 

Sickness Insurance. — Compulsory insurance against 
sickness protects the workman against the disastrous 
consequence of a temporary or complete discontin- 
uance of income. Throughout the world, the com- 
pulsory principle in sickness insurance has been tried 
and found effective in accomplishing the objects for 
which sickness insurance is intended. Perhaps of 
all large industrial countries the United States is at 
present the only one in which as yet compulsory 
sickness-insurance is utterly unknown. Provision for 
old age makes the lot of the aged workman free from 
anxiety in regard to the shame of the poorhouse. 
Conditions of life are made more secure, and the indi- 
vidual is protected against the principal contingen- 
cies that are likely to precipitate below the line of 
decent or adequate subsistence those who are affected. 
Insurance also reduces the disparities and irregular- 
ities of the income of the individual. 

Economic Aspect of Social Insurance. — ^Further- 
more, fruitful causes of discontent among the work- 
ing class are removed by this system. Under present 
methods of settling compensation for accidental in- 
juries, friction between employer and employee is 
apt to arise. The amount of compensation is a 
question, not of the equities of the case, but of tech- 
nical legal liability. To press a claim means, too 
often, the loss of position for the workman. The pol- 
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icy of the insurance company, to keep the benefit 
at the lowest legal minimum, is substituted for the 
more reasonable policy which an individual employer 
might prefer. To quote again from the same source: 

The advantages of each branch of insurance must be com- 
pared with the cost which will thereby be placed upon in- 
dustry. The analysis of the economic incidence of the burden 
of insurance, in general shows that there is little danger of a 
serious effect upon industry. The cost of insurance is so 
small a proportion of the total cost of production that 
disastrous consequences to industry are not to be feared. In 
some industries the cost may be shifted to the consumer. In 
others the added cost will be met by improvements in processes 
and by kindred economies. Difficulties would, at the worst, 
be limited to a few industries and a few establishments. The 
economic burden of insurance and the pains of the shifting 
process do not represent a very great social cost. 

The fear that thrift among the working classes will be de- 
stroyed is in large measure groundless ; compulsory insurance 
will rather encourage and stimulate thrift. The frequency 
of serious accident in Germany has declined since the intro- 
duction of compulsory insurance. The imposition of the cost 
of accident upon the employer encourages the prevention of 
accidents. Remote social effects give no cause for apprehen- 
sion; on the contrary, the balance of advantage is in favor 
of the policy of compulsory insurance. 

This discussion of the economic aspect of social insurance 
has necessarily been of a general nature. There are a multi- 
tude of questions of detail which must be answered, many 
specific problems must be solved, before a given measure can 
be approved. For workmen's compensation in this country, 
a special difficulty which must sometimes be removed is that 
of constitutionality. Some states have tried to avoid a con- 
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flict with the constitutions by making it optional with the em- 
ployer to elect workmen's compensation, making it at the 
same time to his advantage to do so, by removing the usual 
common law defences against employer's liability. 

The Aim of Compulsory Insurance. — Then there is 
the question of the organization of insurance: Shall 
employers be requested to insure in a state fund, or 
be forced to form employer's associations, or be per- 
mitted to insure in private mutual or stock com- 
panies? How are the rates to be controlled? Shall 
awards be made by an administrative commission, 
or by local boards of arbitration? How is general 
interference with the administration of the* law by 
the courts to be prevented ? As to the first question — 
the answer is suggested by the criticism directed 
against subsidized systems, which eventually applies 
to all voluntary systems without subsidy. This 
criticism may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The voluntary system is slow in extend- 

ing, and it never extends far enough. 

(2) It is not satisfactory as to services fur- 

nished. 

(3) It places too big a share of the burden 
upon the wage-earning class. 

The shortcomings just mentioned — or at least some 
of them — ^the compulsory system aims to correct. 

Meajiing of the Movement. — These are a few of 
the many questions of detail that arise in connection 
with workmen's compensation legislation. Compul- 
sory insurance against sickness or old age or in- 
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vaKdity has not as yet been seriously pressed in this 
country. Proposals for old-age pension legislation 
have indeed been made, but discussion has not yet 
reached the stage where it is a question of how 
the object sought may best be obtained. 

Questions of administration or organization, im- 
portant as they may be, are not usually fundamental. 
A good organ of administration may, indeed, make 
the difference between comparative success and fail- 
ure. Cheapness of insurance, together with the 
effective prevention of accidents, may have consider- 
able effect on the burden that accident compensation 
places upon industry, and these features may be 
secured by means of effective administration. But 
the fundamental question of the social advantage of 
compulsory-insurance legislation, as compared with 
the weight of the cost, can be answered without solv- 
ing all the problems of detail. 

The whole movement is part of a tendency to solve 
the problem of a more equal and equitable distribu- 
tion of the increased wealth of this country. The 
elimination of poverty and the alleviation of the 
hardships of those less fortunate among us, are the 
questions of the coming age. The provision of com- 
pulsory insurance against accident, sickness, old age 
and invalidity, unemployment, and of insurance of 
widows and orphans would be a definite step toward 
the realization of these ideals. 



CHAPTER XVI 
HOUSING 

The Housing ProbIem.^Every American city has 
its own housing problem, in many respects different 
from that of every other city; yet all the problems 
are alike in so far as there are certain underlying 
conditions common to all. Generally, housing evils — 
occasioned primarily by lack of guidance of urban 
growth, poor planning of buildings, and faulty con- 
struction — are to be found in dangerous and disease- 
breeding privy vaults, in lack of water supply, in 
dark rooms, in conditions of filth and inadequate 
methods of disposal of waste, in fly-borne disease, in 
cramped and crowded quarters, in lack of privacy 
in buildings of undue height, in inadequate fire pro- 
tection, in the crowding of buildings too close 
together, and in the too intensive use of land. And 
all these evils are aggravated by the greed of some 
landlords, the carelessness of some tenants, and the 
neglect of the laws of hygiene on the part of both of 
them. 

The housing problem that confronts society today 
may perhaps be best viewed in its application to four 
sets of triangular relations, which the following 
catch-words suggest: Future, present, and past; san- 
itary, structural, and social; landlord, tenant, and 
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community; and, finally, existing conditions, laws, 
and their application. 

Future, Present, and Past. — ^If prevention is better 
than cure, then it must be regarded as the first duty 
to safeguard the future — to prevent the erection of 
buildings which are not suitable for people to live in, 
and which will later become a menace to the com- 
munity. Yet it is the living present that, above all, 
demands action and requires actual achievements. 
For those in the community least able to protect 
themselves must" be provided a decent living and the 
means of maintaining a proper standard of comfort 
and decency. Yet all this by its very nature involves 
and necessitates remedying the mistakes, both of 
commission and of omission that the past has left as 
part of its heritage. Either the older buildings must 
be made fit for human habitation, or their evil career 
must be ended; the neglect, carelessness, and igno- 
rance of preceding generations must be repaired, and 
the repetition of these faults must be made impos- 
sible. 

Sanitary, Structural, and Social Betterment. — ^This 
is to be accomplished by sanitary measures, accom- 
panied (it may be added) by those of a structural and 
social significance. Buildings must have adequate 
light and sufficient ventilation, as well as a sufficient 
water supply; and garbage and other waste materials 
must be collected with sufficient frequency. All that 
the ancient knowledge and the modem development 
of the science of sanitation has taught us should be 
incorporated in the buildings. 

In addition, the construction of the buildings must 
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be so planned as to provide reasonable protection 
in case of fire. It is in viewing the social aspect 
of housing reform, however, that we are confronted 
with a vast host of questions, among which may be 
mentioned — to name but a few salient ones — the 
question of overcrowding and congestion of popula- 
tion, the lodger evil, the immigration problem, the 
lack of educational opportunities, the sweating sys- 
tem, and the difficulty of ordinary social intercourse. 
The housing problem cannot be considered apart from 
these — each evidently a problem in itself — and the 
solution of any one is conditioned upon the solution 
of the housing problem. 

Landlord, Tenant, and Conununity. — The relation 
of landlord, tenant, and community presents many 
complications. We must clearly recognize that 
whereas the landlord has a right to a legitimate 
profit on his investment, he must not be permitted 
to extort an undue profit at the expense of the tenant. 
And just as there are good landlords and bad land- 
lords, so there are good tenants and bad tenants, 
and the adjustment of necessarily strained relations 
must come through the medium of education. And 
back of these parties is the community, whose exist- 
ence is but the corporate existence of its component 
parts: the tenant and the landlord. And any injury 
caused to the social fabric by the effect of bad hous- 
ing in producing vice, crime, poverty, disease, and 
death, is an injury to the community — ^but, more 
than that, it is an injury to society and to our very 
civilization. 

Existing Conditions. — Those who seek a remedy 
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must base all their efforts upon carefully ascertained 
knowledge of the conditions that require remedy. 
Whatever laws may be put into effect, they must be 
the result of carefully worked out practical consid- 
erations of the problems involved, and must be 
adapted to the peculiar local conditions that demand 
remedy. But to adapt legislation is not of itself suffi- 
cient; laws not only must be put on the statute books, 
but they must be promptly and thoroughly enforced — 
a commonplace that loses none of its value by con- 
stant repetition. Naturally, however well laws may 
be drawn up to remedy actual evils, if they are un- 
enforced they are worthless. 

The housing problem may with some degree of 
truth be defined as a ** house famine ^^ of varying but 
undoubted intensity all over the country. But it is 
more than an economic problem — ^the question is not 
only one of demand and supply, of furnishing a suffi- 
cient quantity of homes; the kind of home is also 
of vital importance. We may just as well frankly 
confess, at the outset, that there is a considerable 
part of our population who will live in any kind of 
dwelling that they can get, irrespective of how un- 
hygienic it may be. In other words, it is not enough 
merely to enable people to live in houses fit for 
human habitation (according to our enlightened 
standards!), but we must prevent other people, who 
either do not care for decent conditions or who are 
unable to obtain them, from maintaining conditions 
that are a menace to their neighbors, to the com- 
munity, and to civilization. 

The Pragrajn. — ^A program for housing reform, 
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which must, by its very nature, tend to solve the 
problem as here presented, would operate somewhat 
as follows: First among essentials is a campaign of 
education — committees of citizens, national and local 
organizations, to make possible a thorough study of 
conditions and to present the facts clearly and con- 
sistently until adequate action shall have been taken. 
Every one must be reached, poor and rich, tenant 
and landlord, workman and legislator, lawyer, min- 
ister, and mechanic, in order that proper legislation 
may be secured and administered. 

But legislation alone will not solve housing prob- 
lems, which are of so manifold a nature, and which 
have so many manifestations, that much must evi- 
dently be done before right conditions can be estab- 
lished. The question that confronts us all is. What 
method will give the largest results with the least 
expenditure of time and energy? That method which 
will bring in 90 per cent of returns — not 10 per 
cent — is obviously the method. But such a method 
can be evolved only after many experiments have 
been made and many acid tests have been applied. 

Experience has shown, however, that the largest 
results have come from legislative action, and we 
must remember that it is futile, or worse, to adopt 
advanced methods of reform before certain funda- 
mental evils have been remedied, before the com- 
munity has entered upon even its elementary stage 
of development. In other words, we must get rid 
of our slums before we build garden cities; we must 
prevent people from living in cellars before we con- 
cern ourselves with changes in the methods of taxa- 
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tion; we must make it impossible to build dark rooms 
in new buildings before we urge the government to 
subsidize buildings. When these fundamental things 
have been done, then can effort be profitably ex- 
pended in the other directions mentioned. 

The legislation along the lines mentioned must, 
above all, be of an accepted kind — ^namely in the 
form of housing laws. The time has come when we 
should regulate all buildings in which human beings 
live; the laws should render a dark hall quite as 
illegal in a modem high-class fireproof hotel as in a 
common lodging-house. It is not merely tenement- 
house or 'building laws that are necessary, but also 
laws of a far wider scope, laws which affect all build- 
ings in which people live, whether those buildings 
be private dwellings, apartment houses, tenement 
houses, or bachelor apartments. Just such a law, 
Lawrence Veiller has succeeded in drawing up in his 
** Model Housing Law'^* regulating the construction 
of new buildings, and providing for the proper main- 
tenance of all buildings and for the alteration and 
improvement of the old buildings. Indeed specific 
sections cover every essential feature of a model 
housing law, and they are so arranged that by the 
changing of a few words here and there they can be 
rendered adaptable as a state law or city ordinance 
in any community. 

City-Plamring Necessary. — To a greater or less de- 
gree, according to circumstances, the housing prob- 
lem calls for city-planning: that is, the defining of 
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zones in which buildings of specific character and 
height alone may be erected, the setting apart of land 
for public buildings, various classes of factories, and 
for special purposes, and the establishment of ordi- 
nances, applicable in the case of particular areas, lim- 
iting the amount of ** built up'^ space and the density 
of population. A specialized development of this 
system is the Garden City plan, which aims not only 
to reduce the congestion of existing cities by with- 
drawing their factory population, but also to con- 
struct cities of ideal plan in which congestion shall 
be perpetually prevented. The public costs are paid 
out of the ground rent and the constantly growing 
unearned increment of the land. Thus co-operatively 
an industrial city is founded without congestion, land 
speculation, or paternalism — a city in which natural 
living, well-being, and democracy apparently work 
consistently together. 

Industrial Housing. — To provide the right type of 
workmen ^s houses is a phase of the problem that calls 
for no mean architectural skill and accomplishment. 
Cheapness of construction, permanence of materials, 
economy of maintenance, adaptability to conditions — 
these are some of the factors that enter into the 
problem. The increasing success of experiments in 
cheap construction (especially of those experiments 
accompanied with restriction of speculation and im- 
proved and cheapened transit) progressively tends to 
place within the reach of more and more families the 
ownership of a desirable suburban home. And as 
to the city worker who must live in a tenement, he 
also should be given the right type of dwelling. 
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Yet it would be folly to provide houses for work- 
ingmen without making provision for their proper 
management. It is conceivable that a sort of clear- 
ing house for tenant and landlord might be insti- 
tuted — a plan something like that according to which 
houses are built by employers for their workers. And 
closely connected with this phase is the improve- 
ment of transit facilities, which in some cases solves 
the difficult land problems that arise. 

Undertakings in the field of housing reform must 
vary widely in their nature in different cities, depend- 
ing as they do upon the local forces at work, the 
character of the leaders, and the local conditions. 
The mining camp, the factory village, the ghetto, 
necessarily differ both as regards their problems and 
with respect to potential remedies; in every case the 
local question is seriously complicated by the related 
social facts of immigration, industry, and poverty. 

In America the agencies engaged in the erection 
of improved houses are all of a private nature; co- 
operation and public action are scarcely known in 
this country. The improvement of housing condi- 
tions is furthered by speculative builders controlled 
by a detailed and far-sighted housing law adequately 
enforced; real-estate and land improvement agencies 
catering to an intelligent demand, usually on the part 
of the moderately well-to-do tenant; philanthropic 
individuals or societies that build model dwellings; 
and employers of labor who remove their plants from 
city to suburb or country in order to provide for the 
welfare and efficiency of their employees. The accom- 
plishments of these agencies, together with the re- 
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suits of housing legislation, public inspection, and 
sanitary improvements constitute America's contribu- 
tions to the solution of the housing problem. 

Methods. — ^Private enterprise accompanied with 
public control seems to be the method sanctioned by 
historical precedent. It has been assumed only too 
often that private enterprise, unstimulated, unregu- 
lated, unassisted, undirected, has not availed, its 
product being insufficient in quantity and inferior in 
quality. Public officials, on the other hand, can use 
their resources to meet the demand for more room, 
and to provide an effective check, when necessary, 
upon exorbitant rents; to set up a standard sanitary 
home that a workingman might reasonably expect; 
and to establish a model street of well-managed 
houses in every district, as an object lesson for other 
landlords. But matters of common objection in every 
municipality — 'an almost natural result of our system 
of government — ^prevent public action from being all- 
sufficient. Vexations of long standing and unjusti- 
fiable delays; red tape and inquiries in excess; regu- 
lations and restrictions not absolutely requisite, and 
fatal to successful building operations; too heavy 
financial terms; short terms of office; graft, **honesf 
or otherwise — all these retard public action. It is 
in a combination of private initiative and enterprise, 
public supervision and inspection, that we must seek 
ijhe proper form of action. 

Notable Housing Experiments. — ^Many housing ex- 
periments of varying importance and success have 
been performed. The most important of early ven- 
tures was the experiment of Alfred T. White, of 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., dealing with the ' * outside-staircase 
buildings'^ erected in London in 1863 for working 
people. The venture of Mr. White resulted in the 
^^home tenements, '^ the tower homes, and the river- 
side buildings, housing, in all some 2000 families. The 
features distinguishing these structures from other 
tenement houses are (1) fireproof staircases sunk into 
the front or rear of the buildings, open to the air, 
and extending in a semi-circular tower from the cel- 
lar to the roof; (2) entire absence of any interior 
communication from floor to floor by stairway or 
shaft; and (3) buildings only two rooms deep, so that 
each has abundant sunshine and air. 

An important development for better housing in 
New York was the promotion carried on in 1896 by 
the Improved Housing Association of the City and 
Suburban Homes Company, with a capitalization of 
$4,000,000 to buy land in the poorer sections of the 
city, where several model tenements were erected. 
These were let at moderate rentals to workers of all 
nationalities, and the results have very clearly demon- 
strated the fact that decent housing accommodations 
can be provided on a strictly business basis for 
people of slender means. Enough has been earned, 
after expenses have been deducted, to warrant divi- 
dends at the rate of 4 per cent on the capital stock 
issued, as well as to provide a fair surplus for the 
company. Moreover, this firm has undertaken not 
only the management of more than a dozen privately 
owned tenement properties, but also the operation of 
considerable suburban property at Homewood. An 
interesting feature of the plan calls for the carrying 
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of life insurance, so that in case of the death of the 
purchaser the property is paid for by the insurance. 

Enough has been done to justify the assertion that 
the great change in housing methods will come from 
the substitution of reasonable business returns tot 
exploitation and excessive profits, from the transfer 
of housing from the field of speculation of that corre- 
sponding to legitimate manufacturing. In other 
words housing is a big business, and should be 
handled as big business is handled. Fortunately 
there is in existence the National Housing Associa- 
tion, an organization that is in a position to lend 
unity and impetus to the movement and to provide 
the wherewithal of an active campaign. Workmen's 
houses in America must be financed and constructed 
by employer and employee, or by building concern^ 
or rental associations largely created for that pur- 
pose, or urged or managed by the larger interest of 
capital. 

Industrial Housing Developments. — ^Robert Leavitt 
Davison has compiled in the Architectural Review 
for April, 1917, a check list of the principal housing 
developments in the United States which are oper- 
ated according to some one or more of the four prin- 
ciples mentioned in an earlier chapter. 

First there are those houses built by employer 
for employee and either sold at cost on the install- 
ment plan, or rented at between $2 and $3 per room 
per month. A list of the companies adopting the 
plans in this class is given below. 

(1) The Goodyear Tire and Eubber Company has 
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built * * Goodyear Height ' ' in Akron, Ohio. The 
lots and houses are sold at cost on the in- 
stallment plan, and a special diminishing life 
insurance is carried by the purchaser so that 
in case of death the property is paid for by 
the insurance. Details of this plan are given 
later in this chapter. A similar scheme is 
adopted by the City and Suburban Homes 
Company, of New York. 

(2) Atlas Coal Company, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(3) Barre Wood Combing Company, at Barre, Mass. 

(4) Talbot Mills, at Billerica, Mass. 

(5) Eemington Arms Company, at Bridgeport, Conn. 

(6) Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, at mining towns. 

(7) Cornell Company, at Cold Spring, N. Y. 

(8) Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, at mining towns. 

(9) Cumberland Mills, Maine. 

(10) Duluth, Missabe, and Northern Railway Com- 

pany, at Proctor, Minnesota, and other mining 
towns. 

(11) Sexton Manufacturing Company, at Fairfield— 

which rents four-room cottages to the girls 
who work for the Company; all the cottages 
are heated from a central heating-plant. A 
central dining and reception hall is provided. 

(12) Dennison Manufacturing Company, at Framing- 

ham, Mass. The construction has been carried 
on under the name of the Framingham Asso- 
ciates, with money furnished by the co-opera- 
tive banks. 

(13) Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, at 

Hants, Pa. 
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(14) Draper Company, at Hopedale, Mass. The town 

was laid out in accordance with advanced 
Garden City principles, and from an archi- 
tectural and landscape standpoint is one of 
the most interesting examples of Garden City 
work in the country. 

(15) American Woolen Company, at Lawrence, Mass. 

The Company rents houses both to employees 
and to the general public. 

(16) N. 0. Nelson Company, at Leclaire, 111., has 

also rented to employees and the general 
public. 

(17) Ludlow Manufacturing Company, at Ludlow, 

Mass. Eent is $1.50 per room per month. 

(18) Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, at Man- 

chester, N. H. The Company also supplies 
land upon which employees may build houses 
with money borrowed from a bank. The mort- 
gage on the lot is canceled at the end of ten 
years if the tenant is still in the employ of 
the company and living on the lot. 

(19) American Viscose Company, at Marcus Hook, 

Pa. Well-known principles of Garden City 
arrangement were applied to the laying out of 
the village. 

(20) American EoUing Mill Company, at Middleton, 

Ohio. A bath house is provided for every 
four families. 

(21) Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company, at Mid- 

land, Pa. 

(22) Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western E. E., al 

Nauticoke, Pa. The walls and floors are cast 
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in metal moulds of the Morrill system of build- 
ing. 

(23) Plymouth Cordage Company, at North Ply- 

mouth, Mass. 

(24) New Jersey Zinc Company, at Palmerton, Pa. — 

mining town. 

(25) Peacedale Manufacturing Company, at Peace- 

dale, Pa. The Company began housing its 
employees in 1850. 

(26) Pelzer Manufacturing Co., at Pelzer, S. C. The 

town is not incorporated, but is held as 
private property by the Company. 

(27) John B. Stetson Company, at Philadelphia. 

This Company gives stock in a building and 
loan association to its employees, in return 
for efficient service. 

(28) Pittsburgh-Buffalo Company — ^mining towns. 

(29) Lawton Cotton Mills Corporation, at Plainfield, 

Conn. The town is located in a rural district, 
and many of the employees live on farms. 

(30) Pullman Company, at Pullman, 111. Furnishing 

a warning against the dangers of paternalism. 

(31) J. A. Eoebling's Sons Company, Roebling, N. J. 

(32) Maryland Steel Company, at Sparrows Point, 

Md. The Company owns the town, and has 
provided fire and police departments at its 
own expense. 

(33) American Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, 

Mass. This Company does not at the present 
time build houses. 

(34) Westinghouse Air Brake Company, at Wilmer- 

ding, Pa. 
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(35) Witherbee Sherman & Company, at Minerville, 

N. Y. 

(36) The Norton Grinding Company's Indian Hill 

Development, at Worcester, Mass. The prop- 
erty is sold to the working men for a 10 per 
cent first payment, and the mortgage is held 
by the Company. The cost of house and land 
to the Company, without profit, establishes 
the purchase price. Further details appear 
later in this chapter. 

The second plan includes those companies operating 
through subsidiary real estate companies: (1) The 
U. S. Steel Corporation is the most important of this 
group. It has provided houses for its employees in 
many mining towns, conspicuously at Fairfield, Ala- 
bama, where the transactions are conducted through 
the Tennessee Land Company, and at Gary, Ind., where 
the business is carried on through the Gary Land Com- 
pany. (2) Niagara Falls Power Company, at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. (3) American Sheet Steel Company, 
at Vandergift, Pa. The Company laid out the town 
site in 1895, and put in all improvements, such as 
pavement, water, and so on. Lots were sold to em- 
ployees, who borrowed from building and loan asso- 
ciations the money with which to build. (4) Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, at Woodlawn, Pa. 

A third plan in operation is that whereby work- 
men's houses are financed and constructed by build- 
ing concerns or rental associations largely created 
for that purposes. Here are some of the companies 
that have adapted this plan: 
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(1) Albany Home Building Company, at Albany, 

N. Y. This was begun by the Chamber of 
Commerce in 1910. 

(2) Billerica Garden Suburb, Inc. An attempt is 

here being made to establish a co-operative 
or co-partnership Garden City Association, 
after the English model. Houses are built 
for rental or sale on the installment plan. 

(3) Westerly Gardens, Inc., at Bound Brook, N. J. 

(4) Bridgeport Housing Company, recently organ- 

ized by the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce. 

(5) Cincinnati Model Houses Company. It is ex- 

expected that the purchaser of these two- 
family houses will live in one side of the 
house and sub-let the other side. Weekly 
rentals for these houses are given later in the 
chapter. 

(6) Model Homes Company, Evansville, Ind. 

(7) Messrs. Bird & Son's Neponset Garden Village, 

at Walpole, Mass. Town planning principles 
are to be applied, including co-partnership. 

(8) Improved Housing Association, of New Haven, 

Conn. 

(9) City & Suburban Homes Company. 

(10) Octavia Hill Association, at Philadelphia. Its 

main business consists in fixing up run-down 
tenement property and renting it under im- 
proved conditions. The rent collectors are 
trained social workers who try to improve the 
home conditions of the tenants. Details are 
given later in this chapter. 

(11) Salem Eebuilding Trust, at Salem, Mass. 
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(12) Virginia Highlands Eeal Estate Company, at 

Virginia Highlands, Va. It was the original 
intention to develop a co-operative suburb, 
but the actual development has been con- 
ducted along real estate lines. 

(13) Washington Sanitary Housing Company sup- 

plies cheap but adequate houses for the poorer 
class of tenants. 

(14) Eillen Wilson Homes, Washington, D. C. A 

combined improved housing association and 
social settlement. Details of this plan appear 
later in this chapter. 

(15) Woodlawn Company, Wilmington, Del. 

(16) Salvation Army has three small agricultural 

colonies where a small tract of land may be 
bought on the installment plan. 

(17) Euth Haven. A home sponsored by Mrs. Grace 

Humiston and many prominent and wealthy 
men and women of New York City to provide 
a haven for girls who have fallen prey to the 
vi«e conditions in the **City without a Heart.'' 

Of the buildings erected by purely philanthropic 
interests the Osborne Cottages, at Derby, Conn, pro- 
vide an excellent example. Group homes for from 
two to four families were built by Miss Frances 
Osborne in 1913, and they have proved very popular. 

And if we mention the Cumberland Mills, of Maine, 
which encourage housing by loaning money at fair 
rates, we shall have completed a very brief survey 
of the principal housing developments in the United 
States. 
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H. G. Wells, who is a sociologist even in Ms novels, 
represents his working people in **A Modem Utopia'* 
as traveling in trams of lightning sj>eed to homes 
located in a world entirely apart from that in which 
they work. That of course is Utopian — ^but there is 
every reason to hope that, with the reconstruction 
after the great war, houses of the most approved pat- 
tern will be erected in devastated Belgium and 
France. And then — ^if not before — can we, also, who 
are viewing the world passing through a social revo- 
lution, witness the construction of houses that will 
really solve the housing problem.* 

Applications of Housing Plans. — ^In the following 
pages I have summarized the more important points 
in the housing plans of several companies. All of 
these plans, with one exception, are at present in 
actual application. The exception, as noted, is in 
process of development at this writing. The plan, 
however, is sound and well worth studying. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. — This Com- 
pany, at Akron, Ohio, has erected 1000 houses on 
350 acres; there is a city reservoir on the property 
and every natural beauty has been preserved. The 
average lot is 50 feet wide and 115 feet long. 

Plan for Selling. — The Company has a plan 
whereby two mortgages may be placed upon a prop- 
erty. The first mortgage is for one half of the cost 
value, and is carried by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, with which arrange- 
ments have been made so that the payments due 



♦The reader will recognize the debt owed to the writings of 
Veiller, Thompson, and Ford, in the pages immediately preceding. 
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that Company are made to the Goodyear Company. 
A second mortgage is given the Goodyear Company 
for the balance of the purchase price. A small pay- 
ment of 2 per cent of the purchase price is required 
at the time of the purchase, simply as an earnest of 
good faith on the part of the purchaser. The semi- 
monthly payment will pay off the second mortgage 
in ten years, and it will pay off the first mortgage 
in ten years more, the rate of interest being 6 per 
cent per anum. These periods are the maximum time 
allowed within which to pay for the property, but 
provision is made whereby extra payments may be 
made and any balance of payments due at any time 
may be paid off. Of course, all amounts paid over 
and above that specified semi-monthly payment will 
help reduce the interest charges, and will mean just 
so much less time required to clear the property. 

The semi-monthly payments for the first five years 
are based on the real estate value of the property, 
which is 25 per cent higher than the cost value, and 
at the end of the fifth year, if the purchaser is still 
in the employ of the Company, and has made the pay- 
ments as agreed, he still retains title to the property. 
The difference between the two values and the inter- 
est paid thereon is canceled by crediting his account 
with that difference. All payments thereafter are 
made on the basis of the cost price of the property. 
In regard to persons who are not Goodyear em- 
ployees, the regular real estate practice of selling at 
a profit is carried out. There is no refund on the 
sale price. The minimum prices of houses vary from 
$1800 to $2500. 
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TABLE OF GOODYEAB HOUSES SHOWING PAYMENTS BEQUIBED ON 
PBOFEBTIES AT VALUES GIVEN, ON THE BASIS OF 
"2 PEB CENT down" PAYMENTS. 



CJost $3600.00 $3700.00 $3900.00 $4200.00 $4400.00 $4640.00 



Real Estate 

Value $4500.00 $4625.00 $4875.00 $5250.00 $5500.00 $5800.00 



SEMI-MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

First 5 years_$17.44 $17.92 $18.90 $20.25 
Next 5 years- 14.54 14.95 15.76 16.96 
Last 5 years- 6.44 6.62 6.98 7.51 



$21.32 $22.48 

17.77 18.75 

7.87 8.20 



TABLE 


SHOWING BEDUCTION 


ON 


FIBST MOBTGAGE, ] 


PBOPEBTY 


COSTING 


$3700. 


BEAL ESTATE VALUE $4625, ON 


THE 




BASIS OF 


"2 PEE CENT 


down" payment 




FIBST MOBTGAGE 


$1850 




















Principal 




At the end of 








reduced by 


Balance due 


1st year 


(Payment $6.62 semi-monthly) $49.33 


$1800.00 


2nd year 






tc 




52.41 


1748.26 


3rd year 






(C 




55.65 


1692.61 


4th year 






cc 




59.07 


1633.54 


5th year 






(( 




62.72 


1570.82 


6th year 






u 




66.59 


1504.23 


7th year 






M 




70.72 


1433.51 


8th year 






M 




75.02 


1358.49 


9th year 






It 




79.65 


1278.84 


10th year 






IC 




84.56 


1194.28 


11th year 






(C 




89.78 


1104.50 


12th year 






(« 




95.40 


1009.10 


13th year 






(t 




101.25 


907.85 


14th year 






(( 




107.47 


800.38 


15th year 






«( 




114.11 


686.27 


16th year 






« 




121.15 


565.12 


17th year 






(( 




128.65 


43a47 


18th year 






t( 




136.57 


299.90 


19th year 






11 




144.99 


154.91 


20th year 






11 




154.91 


0.00 
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TABLE SHOWING REDUCTION ON SECOND MORTGAGE, PROPERTY 

COSTING $3700. REAL ESTATE VALUE $4625, ON THE 

BASIS OF "2 PER CENT DOWN" PAYMENT 



SECOND MORTGAGE $2682.50 

Principal 
At the end of reduced by 

1st year (Payment $11.30 seml-monthly) $113.57 
2nd year " 120.56 

3rd year •• 128.04 

4th year " 135.92 

5th year " 144.32 

Difference between Real Estate Value 



and Ck)st Value 
Interest on Difference 



925.00 
250.78 



6th year (Payment $8.33 semi-monthly) 152.48 

7th year " 161.87 

8th year •« 171.88 

9th year " 182.52 

10th year *« 195.06 



Balance due 

$2568.43 
2447.87 
2319.83 
2183.91 
2039.59 



863.81 

711.33 
549.46 
377.58 
195.06 
0.00 



Insurance. — The Company carries fire insurance at 
its own expense. The home-owner may carry a 
diminishing life insurance policy, which, in the event 
of death, will pay for the mortgages. The semi- 
monthly payments on $1000, the basis of insurance, 
vary from $.30 to $95, as the age of the home-owner 
ranges from 21 to 55. This the employer repays for 
the single premium advanced by the Company. The 
single premium varies from $57.94 to $170.98. 

Norton Company. — This company has established a 
colony at Indian Hill, Worcester, Mass. The terms 
of purchase are as follows: First, a certain percentage 
of the purchase price is required as initial payment. 
For the balance of the purchase price the purchaser 
gives two notes, one for $1000, payable in twelve 
years at 5 per cent, and the other for the balance 
left after this payment, payable on demand, with 
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interest at 5 per cent. Both notes are secured by a 
purchase money mortgage. 

To insure the payment of $1000, the purchaser 
agrees to purchase in a co-operative bank 5 shares, 
and to continue payments thereupon until his de- 
posits shall have matured in the sum of $1000; this 
maturity, in local banks and at the prevailing rate 
of interest, occurs in about 11 years and 10 months. 

The Company agrees not to make demand on the 
demand note so long as the purchaser shall continue 
to make monthly payments of interest to the Com- 
pany, and also monthly payments (in accordance 
with his agreement) to the Co-operative Bank. The 
Company further agrees that if the purchaser shall 
die or become incapacitated within twelve years — 



TYPICAL SCHEDULE OF MONTHLY PAYMENTS, NORTON 

COMPANY. 



Total purchase price $3851.50 

First payment of 10 per cent 385.15 

Balance — ^borrowed on mortgage 3466.35 

Amount due in 12 years, secured by time note . . 1000.00 

Balance secured by demand note 2466.35 

Monthly interest during first 12 years 14.45 

Monthly payments to co-operative bank 5.00 

Total monthly payments during first 12 years . . . 19.45 

Monthly interest payment after 12 years 10.30 

Total loan $3466.35 Demand loan $2466.35 

5 per cent 173.32 5 per cent 123.32 

1/12 14.45 1/12 10.30 
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provided that at that time he shall not be over sixty 
years of age — it will accept the surrender value of his 
Co-operative Bank shares in full payment of the time 
note. 

The purchase price represents the actual cost of 
the house and land without profit to the Company. 
The original purchase price of the entire area was 
divided by the number of feet, to determine the base 
price per foot. To this was added a pro-rata pro- 
portion of the cost of improvements, such as sewers, 
highways, sidewalks, engineering expense, and archi- 
tect's fees. 

Rome Brass and Copper Company. — ^Biverdale Vil- 
lage was established at Eome, N. Y., by the Eome 
Brass & Copper Company. Houses may be either 
purchased or rented — and by persons outside the 
Company's employ, as well as by its employees. If, 
five years after purchase, an employee purchaser is 
still in the Company's employ, the profit is credited 
to the employee, and future payments are based on 
net costs. Otherwise, to the net cost there is added 
the usual profit for the real estate company, and first 
payments are based on this value. Cost of land is 
taken at a valuation of $100 per acre; plus all devel- 
opments, at $300. 

Plan for Eenting. — ^Houses may be rented by any 
one under the provisions stated above. The last 
month's rent in any year is given to the tenant if no 
repairs on the house are necesary. If necessary re- 
pairs are slight, enough money to make these repairs 
is used and what is left is given to the tenant. 

Plan for Selling. — ^Easy monthly instalments, to- 
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gether with the contribution which the Company 
makes (consisting of the usual real estate profit on 
that development), wiU pay for a house in about 
fifteen years. 

Insurance.— Proper provision is made so that in 
case a man dies before he has completed his pay- 
ments, his widow receives a deed to the property, 
free and clear. This insurance feature can be in- 
cluded in a purchase price if a weekly payment of 
about 20 cents is made for each $1000 value in the 
property, the exact amount of the payment being de- 
pendent upon the age of the man at the time he 
makes the purchase. 

Boarding House. — ^For unmarried men who wish to 
live economically and possibly do their own cooking, 
a boarding house is conducted. 

Ellen Wilson Homes. — The plans for these homes — 
at Washington, D. C. — ^provide for a block of model 
dwellings — 130 small houses, for 250 families, or a 
total of 1000 persons. The flats are to range in size 
from two to six rooms. There are to be shops run 
on the co-operative basis, a laundry, a day nursery, 
playgrounds, a library, a small hospital, an amuse- 
ment hall, and suites for superintendent and nurse. 
As most of the dwellers earn their living by washing 
clothes, there is to be a supervised wash-house. 

Management of the community is to be in charge 
of a trained social worker, and a nurse. 

Financing of the required $350,000 will be done by 
means of gifts and through donations of $100 or 
more, which are to receive dividends, according to 
earning capacity, up to 5 per cent. 
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PRKUMINARY TENTATIVE RENTING SCHEDULE, 




ELLEN WILSON 


HOMES 










Rent 






'lyp 


e Description per month 


No. 


Total 


A 


2-room flat, downstairs . . 


$7.50 


20 


$150.00 




2-room flat, upstairs .... 


8.00 


20 


160.00 


A2 2-room flat, downstairs . . 


7.50 


12 


90.00 




3-room flat, upstairs .... 


10.50 


12 


126.00 


B 


3-room fiat, downstairs . . 


10.00 


36 


360.00 




3-room fiat, upstairs .... 


10.50 


36 


278.00 


C 


4-room flat, downstairs . . 


12.50 


28 


350.00 




4-room flat, upstairs .... 


13.00 


28 


364.00 


D 


5-room house 


17.00 


20 


340.00 


E 


Store 


5.50 


4 


22.00 




Store 


7.00 


4 


28.00 




Store 


9.00 


4 


36.00 




Flat 


10.50 


4 


42.10 




Plat 


11.00 


4 


44.00 


P 


4-room flat, downstairs . . 


13.50 


4 


54.00 




6-room flat, upstairs 


17.50 


4 


70.00 


G 


3-room and kitchenette. 










flat over alley 


10.00 


1 


10.00 




Total rent per month 


• • • • 


. -2624.00 




Total rent per vear 




. 31488.00 




Yearlv rebate. . 






. 2624.00 


Net rental. 






.$28864.00 







Total investment $304,505.00. 

Net income on rents $28,864.00 which is about 9i^ per cent 
of investment. 
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Main building assumed to be self -supporting. 
Cost of library building and maintenance — ^through gifts. 
Cost of playgrounds, building apparatus, maintenance — 
through gifts. 
Qround for above included in general investment. 

Octavia Hill Association. — This has as its purpose 
to purchase, restore, and under-drain run-down, dilap- 
idated, and unsanitary dwellings in the poorer sec- 
tions of the city of Philadelphia. After these dwell- 
ings have been equipped and made suitable for habi- 
tation, the Association, either as owner or agent, man- 
ages them through the agency of trained social 
workers. 

Plan for Eenting Houses of its Own Construction. — 
This plan is the following: 

1-family house (5 room, bath, and 
furnace) (16 in number) $12.50 per month 

2-family house (each apartment con- 
taining 3 rooms and bath) (12 in 
number) 10.00 per month 

2-family house (each apartment con- 
taining 2 rooms, bath, and kitchen- 
ette) (4 in number) 8.00 per month 

Plan of Financing. — The plan includes the enlist- 
ment of the Philadelphia Model Homes Company — ^a 
separate corporation, whose capital stock is held by 
the Octavia Hill Association — as agents. Money is 
raised by the sale of first mortgages at 4 4/10 per 
cent. 

Cincinnati Model Homes. — The following table 
shows the location and weekly rental of these homes: 
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Washington Terrace 

(Colored) 

3-room flat $2.12 

4-room flat 2.85 

Grocery 6.00 

Music store 2.50 

Assembly Hall 4.00 

Shoe Shop 2.00 

Barber Shop 1.50 

Lunch Boom 2.00 

Billiard Room 3.00 

Average rental per room per 
week: 

(1) Counting bathroom as 

room 55c. 

(2) Not counting bathroom 

as room 71c. 

Annex (Colored) 

3-room flat 2.32 

4-room flat 2.59 

Sewing room 1.50 

Average rental per room : 

(1) 54c. 

(2) 70c. 

East Kerper Avenue 

(Colored) 

3-room flat 2.50 

3-room flat 2.25 

4-room flat 2.75 

Drug Store 5.00 

House (4 rooms & bath) 3.25 
Average rental per room : 

(1) 59c. 

(2) 77c. 



Taft'sLane (Colored) 

3-room flat 2.50 

3-room flat 2.25 

4-room flat 2.75 

Lincoln Terrace (White) 

3-room flat 2.50 

4-room flat 3.00 

4-room flat 3.25 

Norwood Group No. 1 

(White) 

1 multiple dwelling 

2-room flat 2.50 

4-room flat 3.25 

4-room flat 3.75 

Average rental per room : 

(1) eeygc. 

(2) 85c. 

Norwood Group No. 2 

(White) 

1 multiple dwelling 

3-room flat 2.75 

4-room flat 3.25 

4-room flat 3.50 

Average rental per room : 

(1) 67c. 

(2) 86c. 

Oakley Group (White) 
1 multiple dwelling 

3-room flat 2.87^^ 

4-room flat 3.25 

4-room flat 3.75 

Average rental per room : 

(1) 69y2C. 

(2) 89c. 
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Avondale Group (White) Chapel Street (Colored) 

5 double-detached 3 double-detached 

3.room flat 2.00 3,^.^^^^ ^^^ ^^5 

4-roomflat 2.50 4.^00111 flat 2.25 

5-room flat 3.00 

Average rental per room : Average rental per room : 

(1) 50c. (1) 44c. 

(2) 63c. (2) 57y2C. 

Summary: 

Totals rentals per week .$937.10 

Total rentals per week for rooms. . . 799.60 

Average rental per room (counting 
bathroom) 54 per week 

Average rental per room (not count- 
ing bathroom) 70 per week 

Total number of houses 88 

Total number of families 326 

Total number of rooms 1150 (approximately) 

Total number of rooms for living. . . . 1146 

Fore River Shipbuilding Company. — The Fore 
Eiver Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, is assisting its employees in securing their 
own homes. The following announcement which ap- 
pears in their monthly magazine indicates the scope 
of their plan: 

The company has had several conferences with real estate 
men in Quincy, Braintree, and Weymouth with reference to 
the siipply of houses for the largely increased force which 
must be employed in order to complete the vessels which we 
have under contract, and on the 25th instant Mayor Whiton 
of Quincy held a public meeting in City Hall for the purpose 
of discussing this question. 
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They have signified their willingness to construct as many 
houses as it is possible to sell, and in order to determine what 
that number would be, the Company asks you to answer the 
enclosed list of questions if you care to do so. 

Although it may not be generally known, it is possible for 
you to own your house and small lot of land upon the pay- 
ment of a very nominal sum from $100 up, and then by means 
of a co-operative bank mortgage and possibly a small second 
mortgage, to pay for your house in regular monthly install- 
ments, covering a period of twelve years, on terms which 
will make it possible for you to do this at a total payment 
not exceeding your present rent. At the end of twelve years 
you would own your house completely. If you should desire 
to sell or leave the employ of the company and move from 
the town, we have been told by these dealers, provided your 
house is kept in good repair, that they have never known an 
instance within the past ten years where the house could not 
be sold at an increased price over what the original cost was. 

If you do not feel that you would want a single house, this 
same proposition coidd be carried out on a two-family house, 
you occupying one flat and the other, being rented, will prob- 
ably carry more than half of the cost of the house to you, 
thereby making your payment a very nominal one. 

The Fore River Company would not in any way be finan- 
cially interested in your home, but offers to assist you in 
securing the necessary financial backing from bankers or indi- 
viduals to make it possible for you to own a home if you 
desire. 

Some builders will complete in every respect all of the 
details and forms connected with the complete transaction 
without charge in any way to the purchaser. 

Houses will cost from $2,500 to $4,000, depending on the 
size of the house and the location. A $2,500 house would 
have fire rooms and bath, and a $3,500 to $4,000 house would 
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have seven or eight rooms. This would include lot from 
4,000 to 6,000 square feet. Double houses could be built from 
$4,000 up. 

If you have an idea of about the amount of money you 
think you would like to pay for a house, together with the 
actual amount you could pay down, and if you will fill in 
the blanks in the last question, the company will be pleased 
to give you figures showing exactly what it will cost you per 
month, and also advise you as to what kind of a house you 
could get for the price you have in mind. This service is 
absolutely free to you, and the company hopes that many of 
its workmen will take advantage of the opportunity of learn- 
ing more about this matter. 

If you will tell us how much you wish to pay for a house 
and how much you can pay down we will tell you how much 
it will cost per month, and you will own your home free and 
clear in twelve years. 



CHAPTER XVII 
EMPLOYMENT FOEMS 

Typical Forms. — ^For the busy manager, pressed to 
get results as quickly as possible, actual examples 
will make a surer appeal than long explanations of 
what should and should not be done in the organiza- 
tion of the labor force. The purpose of this final 
chapter is to give a picture of the real material used 
in various important business and industrial organi- 
zations. This material is made here available prob- 
ably for the first time, and is published in the hope 
that it will prove of value as reference and sugges- 
tion. In the arrangement of the forms on the follow- 
ing pages, some attempt at sequence has been ob- 
served in the different steps, ranging through the 
various forms of application blanks, transfers of em- 
ployees, changes of rates, and, finally, discharge. A 
variety of intermediate forms are also shown. 

What the Candidate is Entitled to Enow of the 
Job. — ^It will be seen in going through these forms, 
that the information gathered by them is almost en- 
tirely for the benefit of the employer. The applicant 
or employee also has the right to receive information 
about the job that will satisfy him that connection 
with the firm is desirable. The brief paper, **What 
the Candidate is Entitled to Know of the Job,*' pre- 
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sented by 0. G. Finkelstein before the Employment 
Advisers' Club, summarizes such information admir- 
ably and is well worth reproducing here. Following 
it, I am presenting the pension plan and house-selling 
plan of the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, for 
such information is also of benefit to the candidate, 
and these plans possess exceptional merit. 

Wages: In the table (given on page 401) you will note 
that I have put wages at the top of the list, as the first bit of 
information which each candidate applying for a job is en- 
titled to know. I believe with Emerson, that ''Every man is 
as lazy as he dares to be." I am also of the opinion that no 
one works from the mere love of working. Wages are of 
prime importance, either immediately or ultimately. 

An apprentice is entitled to know the minimum wage which 
he will earn, and the maximum amount in the industry. All 
applicants are entitled to full information as to how much 
they can or will make in particidar positions. My experi- 
ence has taught me that in many instances employers have 
taken advantage of the workmen, and have not paid them an 
approximate standard of wages. We should not, therefore, 
be misjudging a candidate who seems to be over anxious in 
knowing the amount of wages. 

Hours: Every candidate is entitled to know the number 
of hours expected of him. For many reasons this question 
is of great importance. In a large city, hours are important 
in relation to the distance of the candidate's residence. 
Health and family relations may enter into the same, and in 
many instauQes a candidate contemplates educational studies. 

Duration: The probable duration of employment, whether 
of temporary or indeterminate character, are factors in every 
man's career. The waste of time in flitting from job to job. 
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through no fault of their own, should be taken into consid- 
eration by every intelligent employer. 

HealtJi : With the exception of craftsmen and people with 
vocations, who, we assume, have learned the hygiene of their 
work, the other candidates, especially the apprentices, are 
entitled to know whether or not there is a danger of occupa- 
tional disease, or whether the applicant is physically suited 
for the particular work. 

Conditions: Every candidate should be told of the gen- 
eral conditions pertaining to the particular job. I find that 
there is a good deal of psychology in this connection. If yon 
propose a greater number of duties and more onerous con- 
ditions than you will ordinarily expect of a candidate, he is 
more apt to be satisfied with his position than if you picture 
the work in glowing colors, with ideal conditions, and then 
have him find that it is not up to his expectations, although 
the position may be far better than any he has previously held. 
In engaging workers for our Bureau, I always impress upon 
them that they will have to perform a greater amount of 
duties than are ordinarily exacted. 

Prospects: Help above the grade of common labor, office 
and mercantile help, and apprentices are surely entitled to 
know what opportunities there are in the work they are about 
to undertake. It is not the fault of a boy or girl, and in 
many cases of the adult, after spending several years at a 
given work to find it is a '* blind alley" job, or the particular 
candidate finds no outlet for his ambitions. 

Is the employer always fair, if he does not lay before the 
candidate the nature, standard, and character of the posi- 
tion, and personnel of the firm and its employees? 

Time: The apprentice is entitled to know definitely how 
long it will take to learn the trade or vocation. 

References : This point may seem unimportant, but I find 
that many firms insist upon hiring candidates with references, 
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and many other firms just as strictly adopt a policy of re- 
fusing to give references. The worker is then between the 
devil and the deep sea. While some instances may arise of a 
person abusing or misusing a reference letter, the exception 
is no excuse for not ordinarily giving exact and detailed refer- 
ences. We have no right to hinder the candidate in the fu- 
ture, and he should, therefore, be informed whether or not 
you will furnish references upon his leaving his employment. 

Fair Play : In the vernacular of the street, the candidate 
is entitled to fifty-fifty; in other words, play fair with him 
and give him at least an even break. I know there are many 
business reasons which cannot be disclosed to the candidate, 
but bearing in mind that you demand from the candidate a 
full personal and domestic history, birth, religion, nationality, 
character, habits, former employment and what not, he surely 
is entitled to some consideration. 

Expenses: Every candidate is entitled to know whether 
there are any expenditures in connection with the work, and 
who is expected to stand the same, and whether or not he 
will be charged for any damage, loss or breakage. These mat- 
ters can happen quite frequently in our complex industry, 
and are causes for unrest and quitting of jobs. 

Discharge or Lay off: As far as consistent, we should give 
reasonable notice to the employee before his termination of 
employment. Employers feel very much hurt when some one 
leaves them without a moment's notice, many times causing 
thereby a financial loss, but do not take into consideration 
that a similar treatment to the employee works just as much 
hardship, and frequently a greater calamity, to him and his 
family. While men are discharged or laid off for good causes, 
the employer does not take the employee into his confidence, 
but mechanically hands him his **time." This treatment 
sours the worker. The whole matter should be "give and 
take.'* We should be fair with each other. 
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Plan of Pensions for the Employees of the Ludlow 
Manufacturingf Associates. — 

On November 26, 1913, the Board of Trustees of the Lud- 
low Manufacturing Associates adopted the following plan of 
pensions for such of their employees who have, by long and 
faithful service, earned an honorable retirement. The Trus- 
tees adopted this Pension Plan in order to show their appreci- 
ation of, and as a reward for, faithful, loyal, and efficient 
service. 
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Pension Board. 

1. A Pension Board, consisting of the President, Treasurer, 
Mill Agent and General Superintendent, shall control 
the payment of pension allowances. 

2. A majority of the Pension Board shall constitute a 
quorum for all purposes, and no pension shall be 
granted until approved by a majority of the Board. 

3. Pensions granted prior to the adoption of this plan 
shall not be affected by its adoption, and all pensions 
granted shall be reported to the Board of Trustees at 
the first meeting in the month following same. 

Eligibility. 

The Pension Board may authorize the payment of a pen- 
sion to any retired employee, on the following basis : 

1. All employees of the Associates shall be eligible to pen- 
sions as hereinafter stated. 

2. All male employees who shall have reached the age of 
65 years and have been twenty or more years in the 
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service, may at their own request, or at the discretion of 
the Pension Board, be retired from active service, and 
become eligible to a pension. 

3. All male employees who have been twenty or more years 
in the service, shall be retired at the age of 75 years 
unless the Pension Board shall fix some later date for 
such retirement. Persons occupying executive positions 
are exempt from the maximum age limit. 

4. All female employees who shall have reached the age of 
55 years, and have been twenty or more years in the 
service, may, at their own request or at the discretion 
of the Pension Board, be retired from active service and 
become eligible to a pension. 

5. All female employees who have been twenty or more 
years in the service, shall be retired at the age of 65 
years unless the Pension Board shall fix some later date 
for such retirement. 
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In special cases of incapacity, in which the term of service 
has been less than twenty years, but at least ten years, the 
Pension Board may, at its discretion, authorize the payment 
of a pension and the amount of the same, but not to exceed 
in any case $1,000 per year. A physical examination by a 
surgeon, approved by the Board of Pensions, will be required 
of employees who wish to be retired on a pension allowance 
because of incapacity. 

Definition. 

The terms "service" and *'in the service" apply to all em- 
ployees of the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, who have 
received a stated and regular compensation from either the 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Ludlow Manufacturing 
Company, or the Boston Flax Mills. 

Absence and Leaving Service. 

1. A temporary lay-off on account of illness or reduction 
of force will not be considered as a break in the con- 
tinuity of service, but, when such absence exceeds six 
consecutive months, it shall be deducted in computing 
the length of active service. 

2. If a person, after leaving the service for more than one 
year, shall be re-employed, he shall be considered, in 
relation to the Pension System, as a new employee. 

Pension Allowances and Conditions. 

1. The sums which the Board of Pensions may authorize 
to be paid to employees retired at the age limit, shall 

be as foUowB! 

a. For each year of active service an allowance of 1 

per cent of the average annual pay during the two 

years next preceding retirement. 
6. No pensions shall exceed $84.00 per month or be 

less than $15.00 per month. 

2. Pension allowances shall be paid monthly from the date 
of retirement until the death of the employee. At the 
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discretion of the Pension Board, however, pension al- 
lowances may be paid weekly. 

3. Pension allowances shall be non-assignable, and an at- 
tempted transfer or pledge of the same shall not be 
recognized by the Pension Board, and may, at its discre- 
tion, work a forfeiture thereof. 

4. Neither the granting of a pension nor any other action 
taken by the Pension Board or by the officers of the As- 
sociates shall be held or construed as creating a contract 
or giving to any officer, agent, or employee a right to be 
retired in the service or any right to any pension al- 
lowance ; and the Associates expressly reserve the right 
to discharge without liability, other than for salaries or 
wages due and unpaid, any employee whenever the in- 
terests of the Associates may, in their judgment, so re- 
quire. 

5. Pension allowances may be suspended or terminated by 
the Pension Board in cases of gross misconduct or of 
any violation of the rules. 

6. The acceptance of a pension will not debar any retired 
employee from engaging in any other business which, 
in the judgment of the Pension Board, is not prejudicial 
to the interests of the Associates, but he cannot re-enter 
service. 

MetTiod of Computing Pensions. 

The amount of any pension granted on account of long 
service will depend on two conditions — ^the number of years 
the person has served the Associates, and the amount of his 
or her average wages per year for the two years next preced- 
ing retirement. 

For example, if the average pay per year for the last two 
years of active service equals $500.00, and if ihe service has 
been continuous for thirty years, the pension will be 30 per 
cent of $500.00, or $150.00 per year. This would equal $12.50 
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per month, but, as the minimum pension has been fixed at 
$15.00 per month, there will be added to the regxdar pension 
$2.50, making the minimum of $15.00. 

If, in another case, the average pay per year for the last 
two years has equalled $2,000.00, and the service has been 
continuous for forty years, the pension would equal 40 per' 
cent of $2,000.00, or $800.00 a year. 

How to Secure a Pension. 

An employee of the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates who 
wishes to apply for a pension should take up the matter either 
with the head of the department in which he or she is work- 
ing, or with a member of the Pension Board. A form similar 
to the following will then be furnished to the applicant, to 
be filled out and signed by them. The answers to the ques- 
tions on the application blank should be answered accurately 
and with care. The application should then be sent to a 
member of the Pension Board. 

APPUOATION FOR PENSION 

Name of Applicant 

Address 

Date of Birth 

Place of Birth 

Are you married? 

Names and Ages of all Children 

Names and Ages of all Persons dependent on you for support 

Date of entering the service of the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, or predecessors 

Have you, since entering the service, been absent for more 
than six consecutive months? If so, give dates of all such 
absences 

Signed 
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SALE OP HOUSES TO EMPLOYEES OP THE LUDLOW MANUPACTUR- 

INQ ASSOCIATES 

During the past thirty years the number of persons em- 
ployed by the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates has in- 
creased from 650 to 3,000. To provide homes for this large 
additional number of employees and their families^ it has 
been necessary for the Associates to build several hundred 
houses. These houses have not been built because of any de- 
sire on the part of the Associates to own and rent houses to 
their employees, but because other persons could not be 
found who would invest their money in this class of prop- 
erty in Ludlow. 

A large proportion of the houses have been detached, one 
or two family cottages each standing on its own lot of about 
50 feet by 100 feet. The Associates have endeavored to pro- 
vide comfortable and economically arranged homes for their 
employees, and particular consideration has been given in de- 
signing to the convenience of the housekeeper. Most of the 
houses are provided with furnace and electric light or gas and 
are equipped with modem plumbing. An endeavor has been 
made in the arrangement of the houses and grounds around 
them to make Ludlow an attractive and pleasant place to live 
in. 

In the belief that it is desirable that their employees should 
own their own homes, the Associates in 1910 adopted the 
policy of selling houses and lots to persons in their employ. 
The plan adopted at that time proved successful, and in 1916 
it was extended so as to make it as easy as possible for any 
employee of the Associates to buy his own home. It is a hope 
of the Associates that by acquiring ownership of their own 
homes and thus having a stake in the village their employees 
will become better citizens and more useful employees. 

Plan of Selling Houses and Lots. 
The plan of selling houses and lots adopted in April, 1916, 
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SALARY CHANQES — ^WM. FILENE'S SONS 

provides for the sale of practically all of the houses in the 
village owned by the Associates at the cost or at less than the 
cost of the construction of the houses themselves. The terms 
of the sale allow an employee of the Associates to buy a 
house and lot on the payment of $100 in cash, the balance 
being paid in small monthly instalments over a period extend- 
ing to eight years. 

From the selling prices at which the houses of the Associ- 
ates are held for sale, the following discounts are allowed : 
2% discount on selling price for dealing direct with the 

Associates. 
10% discount for all cash paid in excess of $100 above the 
amount obtainable from the savings bank on first 
mortgage loan. 

Discount from selling price to cover repairs, if any 
are needed, in order to put the house in first-class con- 
dition. 

The Associates assist the purchaser in obtaining a first 
mortgage savings bank loan and they themselves take a sec- 
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TRANSFER NOTICE — ^EDISON COMPANIES 

ond mortgage on the balance, after deducting the cash pay- 
ment together with the various allowances referred to above 
if applicable to the sale. 

Example. 

Assuming that the prospective purchaser deals direct with 
the Associates and makes a first cash payment of $200 : 

Selling price, say $1,900.00 

-2% Allowance for dealing direct 

with the Associates $38.00 

10% Allowance on cash paid above 

$100 10.00 

Estimated cost of repairs, say 27.00 75.00 



Net selling price $1,825.00 

Amount of cash paid $200.00 

Amount of first mortgage loan, say. .1,200.00 1,400.00 



Balance of price due $425.00 

which the Associates will take as second mortgage. 
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Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. 



RELIEF DEPARTMENT. 



N(mcE toTImembers. jSAFETY FIRST 

When your jtppllostion for membershiili has been accepted 
Book of BegoiiAtiODs ooniaining oerUficate wiU be aent to 



(Name and rank)' 
.to whom ytni should apply for it. When you receive it read the ' 
rules carefully. 

When you are sick or injured notify at once the officer under 
whom you ar6 emplosred, giving the date disability began and 
exactly where yoa live. If not able to personally notify ^um, 
send a letter or postal card. Benefits will be paid only from the 
diate of such liotice. (See Hegulation No. 30.) 

If the Medical Examiner does not call within a week, send 
for or call. on him, if you are able. You are exi>ecte<^, when 
able< to visit his office as often as he may re9uire, payment 
of benefits being dependent on his report. He is not expected 
to call on you if you are able to go to his office, or meet him 
at station. 

Do not change your residence during disability without nod* 
fying the Medical Examiner, or leave his district without his 
consent, otherwise you forfeit your right to receive benefits. (See 
Begulation No. 50.) 

In case of injury the Company's Surgeon must be called. 11 
any other Surgeon is employed the Department will not be 
responsible for his bill. A list of Company's Surgeons is printed 
Oh the Time Schedule, copy of which is in the hands' of every 
official. 

Preserve this card and follow these instructions. carefully to 
'prevent delay in payment of claims'. 

The Medical Examiner is 



Dr; 

and his office hours are as follows: 



(9tvm) 



S. R. BARR, 

SuperinteadMC* 
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Monthly pa3nneiits are then required of sufficient amount 
to apply as follows : 

1. Pay the interest on the first mortgage. 

2. Pay the interest on the second mortgage. 

3. Pay the amount of the second mortgage in eight 
years or less. 

Assuming that the purchaser could pay $12.50 a month, 
the amounts paid on the above sale would be applied as fol- 
lows, thereby paying off the second mortgage in five years and 
nine months. 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON EMPLOYEE — ^L. BAMBERGER & CO. 

At the time of the sale, the purchaser receives a good and 
valid deed, the only restrictions being the building line to be 
conformed to and the permission given the Associates to 
enter at reasonable times to make the necessary repairs to 
such sewer and water pipes as may be located upon the 
premises. 

To avoid any misunderstanding between the parties to the 
sale as well as to furnish a memorandum for future refer- 
ence, the Associates also require a '* Memorandum of Sale'' 
executed in duplicate stating the following facts: 

Date of purchase, house number, and street. 

Net purchase price. 

Cash paid in. 

Amount of first mortgage and name of mortgagee. 

Amount of second mortgage and name of mortgagee. 

The occupants of a house have the first opportunity of buy- 
ing it, and not more than one house is sold to any one pur- 
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chaser. Owing to the extremely low figures at which the 
property is sold opportunity is offered for a purchaser to take 
the property on a speculative basis, thereby defeating the pur- 
pose of the Associates in making these sales. To prevent this, 
as well as to keep the property from falling into undesirable 
hands, an agreement is made in duplicate between the buyer 
and the Associates whereby if the buyer decides to sell with- 
in a period of three years from the date of purchase he shall 
first offer to sell the property back to the Associates for the 
same amount that he paid for it. This offer remains open fif- 
teen days, and if not accepted by the Associates the owner 
may then offer the property in the open market. 

The opportunity to acquire their homes under the plan 
outlined has been much appreciated by the employees of the 
Associates, and a large number of houses and lots have been 
sold to them in the past year. 
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